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Successful Convention of Cotton Manufacturers 


Large Attendance Enjoys Interesting Business and Banquet Program and Elaborate Entertainment Features—Sea- 
¥ 3 . % . . . . rye - », ae , 
soned Status of Domestic Industry Emphasized by Historical Reviews—Technical Papers and 


OT only was it “ Some Smoker ” 
that was staged by the enter- 
tainment committee as the prin- 

cipal feature of their program for 
the fall meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Wednesday and Thursday last, but in 
every detail it was “ Some Conven- 
tion.” In compelling interest and im- 
portance the papers and addresses at 
the two the tech- 
nical session and the banquet have 
never been excelled at previous fall 
meetings, and no more able or author- 
itative group of speakers has ever 
been brought together at these meet- 
ings. The entertainment program it 
is true was the most elaborate of any 
that has ever been undertaken at a 
textile convention and was largely 
influential in swelling the attendance, 
but, although it all that was 
claimed for it and was hugely en- 
joyed, it was merely complementary 
to the more features of the 
meeting and did not overshadow them 
as some feared would be the case. 


business sessions, 


was 


serious 


Unusually Large Attendance 

Nearly 300 members and guests 
were present during the two days, in- 
cluding an unusual number of active 
and sustaining members, and an un- 
expectedly large number of southern 
manufacturers, most of the latter re- 
maining for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Friday morning. The 
largest party making the trip was that 
which left Boston on the Eastern SS. 
Northland Tuesday evening, being 
joined in New York by additional 
members, and completing the journey 
to Atlantic City over the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. in special Pullmans. Over 
go were in this party headed by Presi- 
dent Amory and Secretary 
Harry C. Meserve and personally con- 
ducted by Joseph M. Shea, whose 
company arranged several interesting 
tours for New England members to 
and from the conventior 

When it is remembered that 
attendance at Maplewood, N. H.., 
years ago was only a little over 100, 
and that at the last fall meeting in 
Atlantic City it was not over 125 it 
can that the officers of the 
Association, and its committee on ar- 
rangements, entertainment at- 


Robert 


the 
two 


be seen 


and 


Value of Research Work 


School of Bu 


Motion Pictures Show 


tendance have every feel uate siness 


proud of the result of their efforts. 
Better Business Predicted 
That the industry has already en 
tered upon an era of substantially bet- 


reason to 


tion, and was both declared 


onstrated by Prof. Charles | 


chairman of the Harvard 


on Economic Research hese 


Robert Amory, President, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


ter business was declared by Pre ample 


Melvi - Mm 
Copeland, of the Department of Busi 
the 


dent Amory and Prof. inufacturers and 


illie d tr: de S who WOT 
Research of ; 


ness Harvard Grad if evidence of the 


\dmini 


STT 
tla 


and dem- 
Bullock 
( ommiutte¢ 


views 


usiness theoming, but 


Was 
accompanied by much complaint 
garding its unprofitableness or its 
narrow profit margin. Even southern 


manutacturers subscribed to the latter 


Sentiment. 
Retrospect and Prospect 


he 


two 


historical papers presented at 


the business traced the 


sessions 
inventive and 
the 


for 


ndustrial, economic, 


machine development of cotton 
the last 


100 years, and in large part from its 


manufacturing industry 


inception, and the large number wh« 
listened to these stories gave evidence 
of the 
obtaining a new and more adequate 
conception of the importance and dig- 
nity of this great industry. Secretary 
“The Develop 
was an abstract 


most intense interest and of 


\Meserve’s story of 
ment of a Mill City ” 
of an exhaustive study of the indus- 
trial growth of Mass., and 
will be published later in more detail 
and in book form. The 
Parkman D. Howe and E. Kent Swift 
represented careful and detailed re- 
the 
machinery invention and development 


Lowell, 


papers by 


search into history of cotton 
and are worthy also of extension and 
Kenneth 


Moller’s prophetic view of the pos- 


preservation in book form. 


sible future development of cotton 


processes and machinery tended to 
eliminate smug complacency regard- 
ing the present state of the art, and it 
is worthy of note in this connection 
that 


pressed 


his hearers later 
that the 

decade or two may see as radical im- 
provements in machinery and methods 
as any that were brought out in the 
last years. The possibilities of 
research as illustrated by Mr. Walen’s 
“The Strength of Cotton,” 
and by the Parks-Cramer Co. motion 
picture of the effect of dry and moist 
fibre 


pointed the way to a new era in cot- 


several of ex- 


the opinion next 


100 


paper on 


atmosphere on the cotton also 


ton 
Ol 


manutacturing 


“Some Entertainment ” 


It the 


‘ould have 


committee on entertainme 


made the actual 
the 


nouncements that they 


program 


the last of four advance an- 
forwarded to 
ssociation members prior to the con- 
ention there is little question but that 
attendance 


been largely 


the 


would have 


ncreased; not because pre-con- 


44 
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3 Pier = asi @ cee es ce . : 3 ue , : 
De teh cee ep weer Ne ALC. M. Convention at Atlantic City—Continued 
ee e's- = ee ae, = fe ee ° 
Vertian ° promise the’ ci tee ladies and a bo [he ladies of the partment of Commerce, to make the portation which threatens industry 
simply overwhelmed _ by ll report of his trip through Europe order that members might realize ¢ ' 
recedent upon the attentions of the entertainment available to members about the mid- conditions which they must face 
tior t v mmitte there was a _ yachting dle of this month The conclusion of an arrangemet 
‘ty Wednesday afternoon, a dinner (he addition of twelve active, six for the use of a laboratory and « Lip 
I t tl Shelburne Grill Wednesday associate, two sustaining and two ment was noted in the report of th 
Phe Generot ning th souvenirs and a theatre technical members since the last Research Committee, and the 
Smoket Wed party Thursday evening, the last two meeting of the association was re 
nd tl l « “T being tendered by the Cotton Yarn ported by the Committee on Member 
l e ha \l ha \ssociatio1 Ch enter | 
l ‘ yamiitte mit ind ¢ ry eature re Phe ( ommittec on Production 
of the preliminary at nvention much more than fulfilled Costs stated that the system which it i 
ments do justice to the exhib prior promises, and the Atlantic City had presented has been given wide 
H the Middle meeting sets a precedent that will be publicity and has met with general i 
101 ix young difficult to impro approval, but pointed out that before ala 
any further work is done, an ex- 
> , . ? : . pression as to the value of the report 5 
( pening Sessl yn of Cony ention should be received from the asso- know 
ciation od 
D PITE the ort luncheor great deal of constructive work in the The most lengthy report was that quali 
ter etwee the rrival of irious activities of the association. presented by the Committee on Rates nlit 
City nd tl the Committee on Foreign Trade ind Transportation. At the risk of ly h 
he nventiol innounced that arrangements had_ being considered pessimists the mem in 
fternoor the itter be made with FE. T. Pickard, chief bers called attention to the serious cloth 
( xtile Division of the De congestion of freight and coal trans finite 
cei 
PROGRAM OF N. A. C. M. CONVENTION oe 
FIRST SESSION——Wednesday, October 4 aa 
See Page Irving Bullard, Treasurer, N. A. C. M. ; " 
SAD: FP. BE. Se RISRONS THCORBOM, 6c dis vcs 4 0 oes db bs Bb re-win 78 er 
Ts a iccaitidide wus whe od weds geet 136¢ was expressed that members would Pr 
Reports Reem RNa 6530. Soll oe cues Lf Aoi h foe on) ae 136c cooperate to make the work of this abali 
General Topic—The Industrial History of Cotton Tex- department a success a 
tiles The Committee on Tariff and Tax — 
Robert Amory, Chairman ation admitted that the rates of the areil 
(a) The Development of a Mill City—H. C. new tariff act do not reflect the ae 
RNAI hl rg dt. i eee lg oh Tor ee 119 opinions or wishes of the Consoli- a 
ib) The Economic Story—Professor Melvin T. dated Tariff Committee in all par- a) 
Copeland ... Ud lcniharedelm gue makanas 126 ticulars but stated that this was not i 
een cecauat due to any lack of hard work on the ‘SIs 
SECOND SESSION—Wednesday, October 4 part of ROC ton 
RG: FO. —" Satie OE oa ac cei ercwcdesete ces ... 104 The secretary's report and the re- ind 
THIRD SESSION—Thursday, October 5 ports of committees are printed in qual 
ee a er Hives OO full in another section of this issue large 
\ oe Report of Resolution Committee The Development of a Mill City iden’ 
athan Durfee. Vice-President, ; an: aes ; ; ms aA ; : 
N. A.C. M. General Topic—The Mechanical History of, Cotton The major part of the program tunit 
Textiles disin 
aide makina Mia die aes Philip C. Wentworth, Chairman belie 
ened ty a: entiabvine bttend (a) Machinery Development of 100 Years ‘tm 
ivaiieat Bnkert Assay wh Parkman D. Howe errr re Raa bien anne 131 naa 
ed. expressed his eratification Fi PNR OMPNER cis ck wis x Saal Di & Sa3seimtnktes 133 ial 
(b) Special Features 
part of the program was 1. Deseription of a New Warper—Russell T. ss 
) routine business including Fisher tite ee teen ees bette ete e eee es 97 — 
f the secretary’s report and 2. Long Draft Spinning—E. Dean Walen...... 137 of ft 
I SEEGER ATE OO 3. Looking to the Future—Kenneth Moller... 135 A 
Nal es | FOURTH SESSION—Thursday, Oétober 5 _ 
ae 2.00 P.M.—Technical Session... ..........ccccceccc eh eth. 101 — 
Smerep Of O74 Was John A. Perkins, Chairman a fe 
secretary H.C, Meser\ (a) Cotton and Cotton Goods in Relation to Manu- volv 
em BARD RSNI Mi facture of Collars and Shirts—J. H. grad 
: a ae p me Cael) DO es uci obras ee Miebweunh aes oe 101 most 
€ transactions a ib) The Strength of Cotton—E. Dean Walen...... 139 fabr 
; pearance of z (ic) Motion Picture “ Thirsty Cotton ”—Thayer not 
: are NO 5a: skin's Raa kak Raa ede e be ak 103 man 
,' UIT ee NEE 6 ncbb ky tnd oO paneer kee eid sn Kv kS Wnce a os 107 poe 
, ae H. W. Butterworth, Chairman Golf Committee a 
me ee Ee Vv 1.00 P.M.—Water Sports—Hygeia Pool.................. 107 I. H. Bristow Draper, Director, oe 
i pproximate eee gait N. A.C. M. ind 
Meserve urge FIFTH SESSION—Thursday, October 5 ini 
lities of his 7.30) P.M.—Banquet—Robert Armory, Toastmaster was devoted to a consideration of the ‘has 
OTe \ddresses general topic “ The Industrial His- ona 
Prices and Predictions—Professor Charles J. Bul- tory of Cotton Textiles.” Treatment ; 
ae NA cccusmadionctnatidenedadiasicoiaes 136a | of this subject fell into two phases, ~ 
Committee Reports Hon. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, U. S. Senator, New one, the purely historical side, and hey 
reports of the committees w Jersey the other, the economic features of nist 
: eta ere (Continued on page 84) ons 
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We Believe 


the Conservation and Protection 


of Domestic Industries 





New Profit Factors Needed 


RESIDENT AMORY of the National 

Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

will have performed an incalculable 
vice to the industry if manufacturers are 
ile to visualize and apply the lesson con- 
ined in his assertion that the successful 
manufacture of staple cotton goods depends 
largely on efficiency in merchandising, in 
knowing when to buy cotton and when to sell 
goods. If he had added to these essential 
qualifications of the successful manufacturer 
bility or efficiency in financing he might safe- 
l. have claimed that these functions, rather 
an ability in converting raw material into 
cloth, have been responsible for all but an in- 
finitesimal number of our great manufacturing 
In other words, these men were 
executives and financiers 
and would have made a success in any other 


successes. 
ereat merchants, 
line where there was equal opportunity for 
the exercise of such abilities. 

President Amory holds that, with the prob- 
ability of permanently high cotton costs, there 
is a steadily narrowing opportunity for the 
merchant manufacturer to make a reasonable 
profit. This is particularly the case where 
conversion costs have been raised far above 
" shortened 
working hours, high taxes and restrictive labor 
legislation, 


the average by abnormal wages, 
That which is true of staple cot- 
ton manufacturing is true of all other cotton 
and textile production, excepting style and 
quality speecialties that may be sold at prices 
largely independent of production costs.-Pres- 
ident Amory sees the largest future oppor- 
tunity for profit and for satisfying merchan- 
dising along the latter lines, but we cannot 
believe that, even upon the more staple fabrics, 
it may not be possible by more efficient mer- 
chandising and by the introduction of certain 
new functions like research, to offset in an 
important degree the lessened profit oppor- 
tunities that have heretofore been the result 
of fortuitious buying and selling. 

An illustration that is notorious among men 
who are really skilled in their practical and 
technical knowledge of cotton (and there are 
a few such men among mill executives) in 
volves the purchase of cotton of a length, 
grade and character not best suited for the 
most efficient production of given varns and 
fabrics. The purchase of too high grades is 
not as common as it was before the war, but 
many are still paying premiums of 100 or 200 
points for unnecessary grade, and not a few 
ire paying the premiums for grade and length 
ind character that they are not getting. The 
most common error, however, is in the pur- 
‘hase of cottons that are approximately cor- 
rect in length and grade, but that lack charac- 
ter, particularly maturity and hardness; then 
hey require the mill agent to compound their 
nistake by putting in excessive twist with 


onsequent loss of production and increase in 


yarn cost. Excessive twist, in fact, is t 


1 
} 
i 


le Caust 
of enormous aggregate conversion losses in 
this country, particularly in cloth mills, and 
it is largely traceable to ignorant cotton buy 
ing. These are only a few of the glaring evi- 
dences and results of lack of adequate cotton 
knowledge, and for large numbers of mills the 
resultant annual loss is equal to at least half 
of their average vearly dividends. 
can be and should be 


Such losses 
eliminated, or at least 
largely reduced, and their elimination will go 
a long way toward offsetting the reduced 
profits of cotton buying on a permanently high 
market ; in fact, the higher the price the greater 
the advantage of adequate cotton knowledge 

Exact cotton and fibre knowledge does not 
exist today and will not be 
haustive and 


ivailable until ex- 


expensive research work has 
been carried to completion. Systematic re 


search work, too, will eventually improve ex 


isting processes, develop new ones and give 


us a much more perfect control of fibres and 


resultant 


processes, with a enhancement of 


quality and reduction of These two 


costs 
factors may open up just as 
portunities for the mill execu 


great profit Op- 

tive as have been 
enjoyed at any time in the last quarter cen- 
tury, and if these assertions are 
can feel certain that our 


correct we 
great executives will 
make these and other 


able. 


iw profit factors avail 
* * * 


Scope of National Council 
Redefined 


HE new rules adopted by the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers have the effect of 

restricting the scope of its activities more 

closely to the comparatively limited intent 
of its founders than has been its policy at 
some times during recent years. Lax inter 
pretation of the Council's by-laws during 
the late war was warranted if it produced 
desired results, but now that the emergency 
is over a stricter observance of the in- 
tent of the by-laws and constitution is desir- 
able to ensure the permanent operation of 
this body with a maximum of results and 

a minimum of friction 

The National Council was never intended 
to encroach upon the powers of its constit 
uent matters that are 
sectional in their effect and scope, and upon 
which a united policy 
practicable. 


organizations in 


is inadvisable or im 
To ittempt to force agree 
ment upon such matters could hardly fail 
to wreck the central body or 
effectiveness eventually 

it the National Coun- 
led and as now un- 
‘otton manufacturing 
or even the whole textile industry, a single 
representation before (¢ 
in vital problems of National scope, upon 
which constituent bodies are 1n entire agree 
ment. 


destroy its 
The major function 
cil, as originally inten: 


defined, is to give the 


ongress or the publi 


There will always be a sufficient 


lumber of such important problems upon 
which united action is possible, and whos« 
solution will be facilitated thereby, to rendet 
the continued active operation of the Na 
tional Council of vast import to the indus 
try, and the close cooperation of the indus 
trv's leaders thus provided can hardly fail 
to hasten the time when serious differences 
of opinion and policy upon problems affect 


ng the whole industry will be eliminated 
oh * * 


Costs and Selling Prices 
HERI is no gainsaying the fact that 
conditions in the textile merchandising 
field from the standpoint of demand 
are gradually 


improving, Buyers of cotton 


goods, dress goods, men’s wear and silks all 
seem to show more interest in the offerings of 
mill representatives and a greater disposition 
to anticipate their requirements than for a 
good many months. The situation is growing 
healthier as the requests from the ultimate 
consumer and the retailer indicate a broader 
consumption of merchandise. 

\nd yet stand 


point the distributing markets continue to pre- 


from the manufacturer’s 


sent a situation that for many months has 
spelled dissatisfaction with the outcome of 
manufacturing processes. It is impossible to 
day, as it has been impossible for a long time, 
to sell the majority of textile products on a 
The textile man 
with a 
material market, whether this raw material 
While there have been 
dips in the price curves of all these commodi- 


basis of replacement costs. 
ufacturer is confronted strong raw 


be cotton, wool or silk. 


ties, especially in the speculative cotton mar- 
ket, the trend has not only been in an upward 
direction, but has been so marked as to make 
it impossible to base prices on current figures 
for raw material. Nor has there been incen- 
tive to operate freely in the commodities 
which enter into the manufacture of textiles. 
Of course it has been possible for the larger 
units in the textile manufacturing field to make 
favorable purchases when raw material mar- 
kets were on a more advantageous basis. But 
for the most part the rank and file of manu 
facturers have been obliged to pursue a sim- 
ilar policy to that followed by the buyers of 
their manufactured products—a _hand-to 
mouth purchasing based on actual orders. 

It probably would have profited a great 
many textile manufacturers more, as far as 
immediate returns are concerned, to close their 
mill doors and sell their materials at a satis- 
factory margin of profit. It speaks volumes 
for the courage and stability of the industry, 
however, that the great majority have contin- 
ued to operate wherever they have not been 
prevented by labor difficulties. It certainly is 
to be hoped that those who have had the 
‘ourage of their convictions to keep their 
organizations together, content to exchange 
an old dollar for a new one, may reap the re 


ward of their determined faith in the future 








Western Knitters Gather in Chicago 


Quterwear Manufacturers Annual 


Members Urged to Fight for Higher Tariff Rates, Present Law 
Being Regarded Inadequate 


{ Spi 10 f | EN 
{ HICAGO | 
Q> lek f members attended th 
ittl innual meeting of the 
Vestern Di on of the Knitted O 
\] fac rer Assoc I 
Ved d the Hotel She 
{ nic ) 
( ie Shoegre called or 
\shworth usiness manager 
to report on past activities He told 
the progress of their publicity, 
hat 3,987 inches had been used 
this year d that 11,325 pieces of 
m had hee sent out and of orders 
received by manufacturers directly 
from this publicity. He referred to 
the growth of the exchange bureau 
ind called attention to the valuable 
service it 1s rendering. He urged that 


reater use be made of this. 


lhe following were elected t 


» mem 
ership W.C. Webster. W. W. Web 
ter Co., Winona, Minn.: Thos. H. 
Tuley, Louisville Cotton Mills Co 
Louisville, Ky.; A. R. Newcombe 


Johnston Mills Co.., 


Fred 


New York, N. 
\renz, Orchard Knitting Mills 


( hicago 


Urged to Fight for Higher Duties 


g 

\. J. Friedlander, in his report for 
the tariff and legislation committee, 
urged all local and national members 
continue to fight for a higher protec 
tariff, that the rates are 
lower now than under the Payne-Ald 
rich Bill and that 


facture 


tive Stating 


the costs of manu 


of knitted outerwear have in- 
creased one hundred to one hundred 
The Fordney 


Bill, he characterized as inade- 


and hityv) per cent. 


larift 
quate and not affording sufficient pro 


tection to anv branch of the textile 


industry 

He decried the propaganda of the 
and advised fight- 
that if continued 
would result in a 


subsidize d press is 
ng it, 


Stating suc- 
tariff 
masis Such as was in effect during the 
Wilson administration. He 


hghting 


cessfully it 


ad\v 1S¢ d 
against the radical element in 


political control in the state of Wis 
consin in the belief that if unhin- 
dered this power will spread to other 
middle western states. Mr. Shogren 


reminded members of the importance 
of backing up the committee by writ- 
ing and wiring Senators and Repre- 


sentatives promptly 


when requested 
W.S 
accounting 
work done by the association and an 


bv the 


Ford spoke on the 


Association's officials 


cost 


nounced that he would during the ses 


take up with members any ques 


cost Work, income tax or ge! 


eral accounting problems they desired 


\pprov e Publicity Work 


W. B. Tyrell made the report of the 
Western Publicity Committee, pre 
nting a resolution approving the 
ertis campaign of the national 


riLE Wor.p) 


sociation 


urging that the in 


idual members of the 


and 
western divi- 
sion support. the 
committee, both morally and financial 

This and the following 
“ Whereas, an 


outerwear 


national publicity 


were 
adopted exclusive 
knitted would 


be an extremely expensive bit of pub- 


style show 


licity, and—whereas, such style show 
would be of questionable value to the 
association members, and_ perhaps 
lead to endless discussion as to pref- 
erence, now, therefore, be 
that the 


tional 


it resolved 
Western Division of the Na 
\ssociation of Knitted Outer- 
Manufacturers do not give an 
but that the 
secretary be instructed to arrange tor 


Weal 


exclusive style show, 


showing in with the 


ready-to-wear manufacturers and that 


the members of the 
} 


cooperation 


western division 
ve invited to send such models as they 
may desire, and that the 
volved be 


expense in- 
the members 
showing, in such manner as the 


charged to 
sec- 
retary may deem just and proper.” 
Daniel Burns, in his report on in- 
dustrial relations, spoke of the outcry 
raised by certain radical legislators 
on child employment. He stated that 
647,000 of the 1,100,000 children be- 
tween ten and fifteen vears of age 
claimed to be employed in gainiul oc- 
cupations are employed in agriculture. 
Massachusetts, the great industrial 
state, has the smallest percentage of 
children employed. His recommenda- 
tion that the association go on record 
as not employing any children under 
sixteen 


vears of age is under con- 


sideration. 


Business Session 
lhe afternoon session was opened 
with the the nominating 
committee, and the following direc- 
tors were unanimously 
with a 


report of 


selected in 
pre- 
viously passed increasing the number 
of directors to twelve. 

Stanley Woodworth, 1 vear; A. J. 
Friedlander, 2 vears; W. Bradley Ty- 
rell, 3 The 
terms expired were: 


conformity resolution 


whose 


A. Wolf. 


vears. directors 


Edwin 


S. C. Mendelson and ID. F. Shogren: 
they were re-elected for a period of 
three years. National Director I. G. 
Strauss was re-elected for a three 


vear term. 

office of 
Mendel- 
son, aS national directors, was not de- 
termined at their election, S. C. Men 


Inasmuch as the term of 
H. H. Newberger and S. C 


delson was elected for one vear and 
H. H. Newberger for two vears. D. | 
Shogren and J. |. Farrelly, Sr.. were 


elected as alternate national directors 


\ resolution making the term of 


their national directors expire Seq 


tember 30th each vear to correspond 


with the 


fiscal vear of the national 


association was adopted. 


rhe following officers presented by 
the board of directors as nominating 
committee were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, W. B. Tyrell, of 
the Bradley Knitting Co.; Vice Presi- 
dents, S. C. Mendelson, of the Mari- 
nette Knitting Mills, and J. J. Far- 
relly, Secretary of the Shaker Knit 


ting Mills; Secretary and Treasurer, 
I. G. Strauss, of the Victor Knitting 
Mills. 

\n ovation was given retiring 


President D. F. Shogren, of the Im- 
perial Knitting Co., in recognition of 
the three years of splendid service he 
has given the association in the capac- 
itv of chief executive. 

The association was requested by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to vote on referendum thirty- 


nine on report of committee of par 


remittance for checks. J. J. Phoenix 
of the Bradley Knitting Co., to whom 
it was referred, recommended it an 
it was approved. 

It was reported as the sense of tl 
meeting of the wool hosiery division 
that its chairmanship be vested in 
member of the board of directors ot 
the Western and this w 
placed under consideration for futur 
action. The consensus of opinion of 
yarn men called upon, was that yarn 
will be higher before lower, and that 
mills would do well to cease their 
present hand-to-mouth buying and 
contract conservatively for future re- 
quirements. The meeting was ad- 
journed to attend the National Knit- 
ted Outerwear Association 
tion opening on Oct. 5 


Division 


conven- 
in the sam: 
quarters, 


Knitters Discuss Problems 





Western Division of Hosiery and Underwear Association Holds 


Profitable Meeting 


(Spe ( ial to 


CuHicaco, ILL. 

HE regular semi-annual meeting 

of the Western Division of the 
National Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers Association at the Old 
Colony Club, La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, was opened at 11 A. M., Oc- 
tober 3, by Jos. H. Zens, president of 
the National 
and Underwear 


\ssociation of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. He 
made a brief report on the activities 
and progress since the removal of the 
executive offices to New York City. 
He touched on the extensive growth 
of the Collection and Arbitration De- 
partment and the excellent service it 
is rendering to those members who 
Also on 
the laboratory and research in work 
standardization of yarn being carried 
on in connection with the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, and on the 
good work being done by the Trade 
Mark Clearance Office, created at the 
last meeting of the Directors. He 
stated that the plans for the next an- 
nual exhibit at Philadelphia were pro- 


gressing 


are taking advantage of it. 


favorably. 
Elect Regional Vice-President 


Norman F. Thompson, 


Knitting 


Jr., presi- 
Co., was 
elected Regional Vice- 
head the Western Di 
vision for the coming year and pre 
sided during the remainder of the 
He succeeded R. N. Kimball 
of the Allen A. Co., who resigned due 
to the pressure of outside 
The unusual strides made 
during Mr. Kimball's incumbency 
were freely commented upon. 


dent Burson 
unanimously 


President, to 


session 


business 
affairs 


Disputed Sales Methods 


Vice-President Thompson brought 


up the subject of a middle western 


manufacturer advertising his product 


as fashioned hose, when in_ the 


opinion of the full fashioned hosiery 


manufacturers his product can not 
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rightly be so styled. A general dis- 
cussion developed on the matter and 
on the menace presented by the 
house-to-house method of selling 
adopted by this manufacturer and 
other sales organizations which have 
sprung up working on similar lines. 
At the close of the discussion a reso- 
lution was passed requesting the Na- 
tional Association to watch this mat- 
ter carefully and recommending that 
the full fashioned hosiery group take 
whatever action on the matter they 
deemed fitting, as they are the group 
most interested. Some expressed the 
that the “bell pulling” 
method of salesmanship would prove 
to be but a passing phase, while 
others felt that it would be necessary 


opinion 


tor the dealer to adopt more aggres- 
sive sales methods to make it only a 
passing phase. 

Standardization of Yarn 

A general discussion on the stand- 
ardization of cotton and mercerized 
varn was opened by the chair and 
participated in by both knitters and 
spinners. Mr. Thompson told of the 
developments they have made on this 
matter in England, stating that all 
yarn orders are tested there and are 
subject to rejection, if the tests show 
that they contain more than 8% per 
cent. of moisture which is fixed as 
the standard content. It was stated 
that the association is going to ap- 
point a committee of knitters to work 
with the spinners and the Bureau of 
Standards, to draw up standardized 
rules on moisture content, twist and 
breaking strength of yarns. 

John Nash McCullough, Secretary 
of the National Association, spoke of 
the good work done through the Bu- 
reau of Standards in un- 
the complaints on “ tender 
and advanced by cer 
in attempts to reject 
(Continued on page 199) 
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October 7, 1922 


Amoskeag Annual Meeting 


freasurer Dumaine Declares Mill 
Will Continue on 54 Hours 
Mancuester, N. H., Oct. 4.—Fifty- 
ur hours will continue to constitute 
working week at the Amoskeag 
Mills here, according to an announce- 
ent by Treasurer F. C. Dumaine 
following the annual meeting of the 
ockholders The mill has 
en affected by a strike for 35 weeks, 
the strikers refusing their old wages 
ithout a 48 hour week, several weeks 


v0~7 


today. 


\t the conclusion of the treasurer's 
report Attorney M. J. Driscoll took 
the floor and announced his opposition 
to the management’s stand on the 54 
hour week. On motion of Frank P. 
Carpenter of this city Mr. Dumaine’s 
report The meeting 
opened at the noon hour in the Stark 
Mills counting recently ac- 
juired by the Amoskeag and was at 


was accepted. 
rooms, 


tended by stockholders in person or 


by proxy representing 344,960 shares 


of the total outstanding 445,600 
shares. The annual report of the 


treasurer showed profit for the year 
ending May 27, 1922 of $648,087.26. 
It also showed that 132,576,849 yards 
of cloth were produced and 138,117,- 
958 yards sold. 

The following trustees were elected 
for a term of three years: Galen L. 
Stone, Philip Dexter, William Amory 
and Robert Winsor. 

Commenting on 
since the 


the 
shut-down 


mill situation 
last February, 
Mr. Dumaine said that since June 5, 
when the gates of the Coolidge Mill 
were opened and work offered to 
those desiring it, a considerable num- 
ber responded. Almost daily, he said, 
increased numbers have returned and 
more machinery is today in opera- 
tion than at any other day since the 
shutdown. 

Treasurer Dumaine’s report in full 
follows: 

“Monday morning, Feb. 13, the day 
upon which the new wage rates and 
change in working 
effective, an 


schedule became 
insufficient number of 
people reported for work to make op- 
erating practical and the mill closed. 

“June 5, 16 weeks later, the gates 
were opened and work offered to 
desiring it. A considerable 
number responded and since then al- 
most daily, increased numbers have 
returned and more machinery is today 
in operation than at any other day 
since the shut-down. 

“Sept. 11, three weeks ago, the wage 
prevailing prior to February 
were restored, conforming to the new 
rates promulgated in other New Eng- 
land mill centers 
“During this long cessation of work 
is fair to say 


those 


rates 


t law and order has, 
renerally speaking on the whole, been 


maintained. 


“It is also fair to point out, too, 
hat during this protracted period of 
lleness in New Hampshire, many 
ympetitors with similar rates and 


thedules have operated 99 per cent 
vhile only 22 per cent of New Hamp- 


hire spindles have been running. The 
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losses to the operatives, the commu- 
nity and the mills have been incal 
culable. 

“From every standpoint it is to be 
hoped such a calamity may never be 
repeated, and it never will happen if 
the operatives can believe that in the 
future as in the past the mills her: 
will continue to provide conditions 
and rates comparable to those existing 
in competing centers. 

“There has been considerable dis 
cussion and some doubt as to whether 
the company really intends to continue 
the prevailing 54 hour work weck. 
The management has given this ques 
tion the most careful consideration 
and I wish to state positively and 
without qualification that there will 
be absolutely no change 
present schedule of hours.” 


from. thi 


Engineering Exposition 
Apparatus and Materials for Util- 
izing Fuel to Be Shown 

lhe National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering will open 


at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, Dec. 7 and will extend to 
Dec. 13 inclusive with the exception 


of the intervening Sunday. 
Moultrop of the 
Illuminating 


Irving EF. 
Edison Electric 
Company of Boston 
heads the Advisory Committee. 

The Exposition will feature the en 
gineering phases of the problems 
involved in the economical uses of 
fuel and the more effectual generation 
and utilization of power. The pro 
gram for the Exposition will include 
technical sections on fuels and power 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Sessions on ash handling machinery, 
stokers and steam utilization have al 
ready been announced. The list of 
exhibitors shows that apparatus and 
materials for utilizing various fuels 
will be fully represented. 


Russian Cotton Statistics 
(From Our Regular Correspondent ) 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Sept. 20. 
\dditional statistics with regard to 
the Russian cotton industry hav 
been issued by the International Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations. 
The half-year’s consumption ending 
July 31, 1922, was 256,364 bales in- 
cluding 23,898 bales American, 3,819 
Egyptian, and, 228,647 sundries. The 
stocks of cotton in mills as on Aug. 
I, 1922, were 211,506 bales including 
18,307 American, 694 Egyptian and 
192,050 sundries. No East Indian 
was stock. In 


latest fig 


used or is in 
according to the 
ures there are 7,100,000 spindles of 


cotton 
Russia 


which 4,260,000 are mule and 2,870,- 
ooo ring spindles, but 6,000,000 spin 
dles are reported as having 
stopped during the half year. 
hundred thousand 


been 
One 
spindles are re 
ported as being engaged on Egypt! 
cotton There 


course of 


are no 


1] 
spindles 


erection. [This data suy 


plements the world cotton statistics 
- 1 + XX 
ot las \\ 


given on page 33 


issue. | 


WORLD 
Textile Exposition Details 


Business 
for 


and Pleasure 
Attendants at 


Provided 
Greenville 
Che Fitth Southern Textile Exposi 


tion, which will be held in Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., October Ig to 
25 inclusive, will open at ten o'clock, 


Chursday morning. The 
The Exposition will 
Monday, October 23; 


WW ednesday 


Hall will be 
closed Sunday. 
be re-opened 
and will 


ICs 2S. 


close night, 


On Monday, October 23, the Ro 
tary, Kiwanis and Civitans Clubs of 


Greenville will 


give a joint luncheon 


complimentary to the members of 
these three organizations among the 
exhibitors 


the city. 


at the show and visitors to 


lhe place and hour of this 


luncheon will be announced later. The 
visiting Rotarians, Kiwanians and 
Civitans are requested to give their 


Major W. F 
Chairman of the Entertainment Com 
mittee, or to Mr. W. Lindsay Wilson 


names to Robertson, 


Chairman of the Visitors Com 
mittee. 
Governor Wilson G. Harvey will 


deliver the address of welcome on the 
opening day of the Southern Textile 
Exposition set for October 19. Mayor 


H. Clyde Harvey will greet the 
visitors to the city. 
The program will be held at 10 


o'clock in the morning of the opening 
day in the Textile Hall. John A 
Russell, president of the Chamber ot 
Commerce, will introduce the 
ernor. 


Gov 


Three textile meetings will be held 
during the 
tion—the 


progress of the conven 
\ssocia- 


20 and 21, South- 


Southern Textile 


tion will meet Oct 


ern Textile Social Workers’ Associa 
tion Oct. 21 and South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
Oct. 24. The last mentioned meeting 


will be addressed by Hon. N. B 


J. SS. 


Dial, 
Senator. 


Combing Wool Protest 
Case of Importers vs. Government 
to Resume in New York Oct. .17 

Boston.—Hearings in this city on 
the case brought by a number of wool 
importers protesting duties paid on 
combing wools taken out of bond dur 
ing the life of the Emergency Tariff 
on the ground that combing wools 
were not mentioned specifically in the 
tariff and trade purposes 
essentially from clothing 
wools came to a temporary end Fri 
day, Sept. 29. 


are for 
different 


The hearing will be 
resumed at the Appraisers’ Stores, 641 
Washington street, New York City, 
Tuesday, Oct. 17, at which time mem 
bers of the Philadelphia wool trade 
called 
importers and the government. 

lhe case is being tried before Judge 
MeClelland of the J 
General Appraisers. For the 
ment Assistant 


ted States 


will be as witnesses, both by 


Board of U. S 
gover! 
there appeared \ttor 
il of the Uni , Wil 
M. Hoppin, and Special Attorney 


Charl T) 


(s;ener 


Lawrence. Importers 


Waterhouse & 


were represented by 


(1959) Sl 


Lockett, of 50 Congress street, this 
city, and there present repre- 
New York and Philadelphia 
interests E. P. Sharretts, George 5 
Puckhafer, and J. F. Strauss, all of 
New York City. 

Among the importers called to sub- 
stantiate their contention were the fol- 
lowing well 


were 
senting 


known members of the 
Boston wool trade: Louis B. Hard- 
ing, A. Maxwell Stone, Charles F. 
Avery, Daniel S. Pratt, Jr. The other 
witnesses were H. T. Dyson, of the 
Hudson Combing Co.; William Chris 
tie, of the Atlantic Mills, Providence, 
R. 1l., and B. F. Bennett. Among wit 
nesses appearing for the government 
were John Wilcock, Harry P. Brad 
ford and C. J. Faweett, director of 
Marketing of the Federation of Farm 
Bureaus 


Blanket Assn. Annual 


Manufacturers Meet in Pittsburg to 
Discuss Trade Problems 

A large attendance is expected at 

the annual 


meeting of the American 


Association of Wool Blanket Manu- 
facturers. The meeting will be held 
at William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 


ra. 
and 


Friday and to-day, October 6 


Manufacturers everywhere 


are expressing their hearty accord 
this 
increasing 


ready 


with and the 


which al 
majority of the 
consequence 


new Association 
membership, 
represents a 
looms of operating on 
this class of goods, demonstrates the 
need of such an organization. 
Co-operative efforts with respect to 
promoting blankets ” 
methods of 


" wool in and 
also certain 


tion, wall be 


standardiza 
discussed at the meeting. 
Many other subjects of consideration 
will also be brought up. Prominent 
speakers will address the Association 
on “ The possibilities of Association 
work,” “ Standardization and 
Simplified Practice” and other sub- 
jects of direct interest to the blanket 
industry 


also 


Kdward C. Hall, president, says he 
believes it will be the “ 
blanket will 
be the starting point of great things, 
not only for the manufacturers but 
for the dealers and the consuming 
public as well.” 


zero hour for 


wool manufacturers, it 


New Tariff Regulations 

WasuIncton, D. C.—The Customs 
Service 1s the attention of 
collectors throughout the country to 
the provisions of the tariff act 
which restricts the foreign entry of 
\merican 


calling 
new 
goods exported and _ re- 
turned without having been advanced 
in value or improved in condition but 
such imported by or 


account of the exporter 
Secretary of the Treasury 


articles as are 
before the 
thereof. 
Mellon has also signed a communica- 
tion to collectors regarding the new 
list of articles designed as ‘“‘ schedule 
roverning the statistical classification 
of imports,” effective 
statistical 
because of 


which became 


September 22. This new 


classification is necessary 


the tariff act which just became law. 








K2 (1960) 


For Cleaning Wool 


Method sed by Dept. of A gricul- 


ture in Breeding Work Summary 


mpare t eTease al dirt contents \ASHINGTON. JD. ( 


1TIOUS WOO!IS an MProVve WOO!S oe lextile Division of the Dr 
these respects, the Department o1 partment Comn has 1 








of mmerce Ss re 
ri re has devis« method f ved a cablegram from [dwar 
egre al ung dirt W Pickard, chief of the Division, on the 
the ( rc f thy vor ' : ; 
F ; ; coul ; opt in cotton naustries Mr 
( t} Sat ) Tre t 1 1 
. , ABEEDAS , Kat n is < iblegt ml Sayvs 
es Bre Be Ree = Generally speaking European mills 
P re producing slig finer counts 
In the method — fe etermining eae sai | ee 
> ind workers turning out less per unit 
oT now 1< t} part } 1 
ee co eee with the possible exception of Eng- 
ar Wiis. Gntisnice ae = Sieg ; 
6 cilecet ampie aia , At ASAE and than in pre-war days Labor is 
times with gasoline, which is drain ; 


lependent and reduced to an eight 


ol thre ugh a hiter paper that retains 1 In the light of ever cha g 


hour basis 


Ul for matter. It has been found g conditions it therefore seems that 
that this treatment leaves only 0.17) feyronean cotton consumption — will 
per cent. of grease in Rambouillet 
wool and only 0.28 per cent. in wool 
of the ere bred sheep used 
Dirt is taken out of the samples by yosoee ts 
washing with oap and water The 60 
wool is cleaned well if the water is at 


a temperature between 40 and 45 de 


grees ( which 1s not hot enough t 


felt the wool 50 

Results obtained by testing various 
samples of wool tor grease and dirt | = erorre 
will be used in planning the mating of Po 
sheep in an attempt to improve the 40 


in these re spects. 


Details of this experimental worl 








wave been published in Department 

Bulletin 1100, \ Method of Deter 30 

mining Grease and Dirt in Wool, by HH 

ID. A. Spencer, J. I. Hardy, and Mary 

|. Brandon. Copies may be obtained | _. RBBB 

by addressing the Department I £0 RIT 

Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. | azz 
To Repeat Fair to Pee 

Retail Dry Goods Association Votes Ge Excess Exports 
Hold Exhibit in 1923 (i) Excess Imports 

The Board of Directors of the Oo Ltt 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa 

tion at its regular meeting at the 7 

New York headquarters this week r« Nmtinue for some time considerably 

ceived the report of the committee ap elow pre-war averages 


po nted by the Board at the last meet , zo ; cps 
German Situation Not Promising 


to study the results of the first 
nal Merchandise Fair ‘he immediate outlook of the Ger 
\s tl esult of the hmiittec ott manufacturing industry 
report and the discussion which en > not promising and although some 
sued, the Board decided to repeat the s are booked with orders until the 
Nat on Merch nase I 1 the t the veal many others have 
year 1923 raw cotton on hand for only five or 
Ira M Younker was reappointe x yer S ( 3 l export prices 
uirman ¢ the Ways and Means 1S Se oft te Europ 
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of Status of Industries as 
on Trip of Investigation 
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European Cotton Mill ae 





Cabled by S. T. Pickard 


ent partial failure of domestic pur- 


chasing power to reach new price 
evels is materially affecting produc- 
tion. 

It is reported that neighboring 


(ontinental countries are taking ad 


antage of the low price paid AseT= 
man Tabor by supplying German mills 
with yarn and gray cloth and having 
them reship the finished product. As 
a result cloths 
exceeding exports. The 
Fair revealed that 
hesitant to quote and 
future 
despite this the small 


imports of yarn and 
are greatly 
recent Leipzig 
sellers were 


buvers to accept prices for 


delivery but 


‘Whee 
7H ALT vit 
isin tH Pattee t 
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Sennett Tr hh Het fi 
hae i stsetreestdeitetd ni 
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ny 
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TEXTILE WORLD! 
| STATISTICAL OEP. | 


available stocks 


readily sold. 


cotton goods were 


cotton at Bremen 
are much lower than those of a year 
ago, cotton afloat on September g be- 
cent of that afloat 
Bremen, it is estimated, 


Stocks of raw 


only 20 per 
last vear 
handled about 1,500,000 bales during 
July 31, than 


which was trans-shipped to 


the vear ending 


half of 


more 


other European countries. 
Pessimism in England 
textile 
mater 
of late. Vacation pe 
1 i iis d with fallin 


Movements in the 
trades of England 


| 


cotton 
have not 
lly improvec 


g prices ot 
tl 


raw material, have recently caused 


unusually dull situation in Lan 





ashire Yarn prices have followed 
tton with cuts of 4d. to '2d. per 
pound being made. British spinners 
particularly slow in filling orders 
the section using Americ 
Pessimism continues 
\Weavers working only on part time 
‘ Cas iS Torelgn move ¢ ts « 
( etat lec 
Ss g < worse ce 1i¢ 
Wwe if and many spinners 
( nued on page 199) 
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Outerwear at Chicago 





Reports of Various Divisions Are 
Presented 
\ registration of over one hundre 


and seventy-five featured the Opel 


ing on Oct. 5 of the three-da: 
convention of the National Knitte: 
Outerwear Manufacturers Associ; 


tion at Hotel Sherman, Chicag: 
President Albert S. Waitzfelder tol 
of the accomplishments of the pas 


year and of having had written o: 
the taritf law statute books the wor 
knitted outerwear also of 
high 
knitted 


compari 
secured ¢ 
recited th 
publicity campaign an 
vital importance of keeping it going 

Reports of the activities of thi 
various district associations were pre 
sented by R. H. Wyner, Presiden 
New England District; Fred Mayer 
President Pennsylvania District; Os 
car W. Fischel, President Clevelan 
District; Daniel Rheinauer, 
Eastern District and D. F. 
President Western District. 

\t the new 
lowing 


tively rates of 


duty 
outerwear. He 


success of the 


President 
Shogren 
business SeSssk yn tol 


there was a discussion otf 


future activities and the following 
recommendations were made to. be 
referred to the proper committees 


and acted upon before the end of the 


convention. Daniel Rheinauer, that 
annual knitted outerwear exposition 
be held; that a knitted outerwear 
week be promoted twice a year 1n 


spring and fall; that associate mem 

bers of divisions be automatically ac- 

cepted as associate members of the 

national association. 

*'S. S. Sampliner, President of the 
Bureau opened the after- 

noon session pointing out the condi 


bureau took 


Publicity 


tions existing when the 
on the work, the vicissitudes sur- 
mounted and_ the made. 
Wm. K. Porzer gave a talk illustrated 
with stereopticon slides on the cam- 
paign and its purposes and results. 
Spirited and enthusiastic talks on 
continuing the campaign on a larger 
Phoenix, S: 


progress 


scale were made by J. J. 


S. Sampliner, Nat C. Wiedman, R. 
Wyner, Albert Waitzfelder and P 
Frankel following which resolutions 


were passed that the committee pro- 
ceed with a three years plan for the 
campaign, the 
members and 
quota to be 


advertising money to 
be subscribed by the 
that the matter of the 
referred to the 
committee. S. Reinthal, 
report of the 
committee, followed by 
committee on local 
Mayer, chair- 
resolution fathered by Daniel 
Phoenix was 
committee be em 


raised by districts be 
publicity 
chairman, gave the 
trade abuse 
the report of the 
associations by red 
man. A 
Rheinauer 

passed that 


and | lf 


powered to co-operate with similar 


committees of the national associa 


ion of hosiery and underwear manu 


facturers and the kmit goods mant 


cturers of America to work with 


e spinners in securing standard con- 


nt of moisture and oil in yarns, and 
il the event that such co-operative 
easures are not successful that the 


issociation proceed independently. 
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George K. 
& Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., has been 


Morris, of A. V. Morris 


chairman of the 
State Committee. 

I. H. Behr, of I. H. Behr & Co, 
Fort Plain, N. Y., has returned home 
‘rom an extended tour of Europe. 

J. H. Separk of Gastonia, N. C., de- 
ivered the principal address at Gaston 
‘ounty Day at the Made-In-Carolinas 
ixposition. Mr. Separk’s subject was 
the “ Industrial Situation.” 


elected Republican 


Parker Corning, president of the Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Felt Co., accompanied by 
wife and family, returned last week 
from Bar Harbor, Me., where they spent 
part of the summer. 

Frank B. Harder, president of the 
High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. 
Y., has sailed for Europe where he will 
spend the next two months. 

Colonel Herman A. Metz, president 
of H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., president 
of Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
and vice-president of Central Dyestuff 
Chemical Co., was nominated for 
Congress on the Democratic ticket in 
the 17th Congressional District in the 
City of New York, in the primaries 
September 20. 

Hugo Schumann, of Wyomissing, 
president of the Iris Hosiery Company 
and of the Prospect Dye Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., has returned from a trip to 
Germany. 

Henry P. Kendall, president and 
treasurer of the Lewis Mfg. Co., Wal- 
pole, Mass., will represent employers at 
Relations Conference to 
be held at the American House, Boston, 
next Monday under the auspices of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 

Thomas O. Marvin, former secretary 
of the Home Market Club of Boston, 
and now chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, is said to be slated 
to succeed Marion DeVries of Cali- 
fornia, who is to retire as presiding 
judge of the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals. Senator McCumber 
of North Dakota, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, who was de- 
feated for re-nomination, is said to be 
under consideration as the successor of 
Mr. Marvin on the Tariff Commission. 

Jonas Northrop, president of the 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass., and 
Mrs. Northrop have returned from a 
six weeks trip to Europe. 

Col. A. B. Warfield, who has been 
chief of the Salvage Division of the 
War Department, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed chief of the Surplus 
Property Division in place of Lt. Col 


L. E. Hanson, who has been assigned 
to another post. Col. Warfield will 
continue as chief of the Salvage Di- 


vision as well 
Division 


as the Surplus Property 


E. A. Rusden, president of the Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co., accompanied 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston on the cruise to 
Bermuda that sailed from that city last 
Saturday. 

Hon. Joseph R. Leeson, president of 
the Universal Winding Co.., 
September for an extended business 
trip which will include England and 
h after which he will pro- 


sailed in 


he continent, 


ceed to India and on his return trip 
will visit Japan and China. 

C. C. Copeland, a well known figure 
in the bleached cotton goods market, re- 
tired this week from active business 
Mr. Copeland was originally connected 
with the house of J. W. Goddard & Son. 
Later he became associated with Bates, 
Reed & Cooley.. He subsequently estab- 
lished his own handling 
bleached goods largely. For the last 
seven years he has had charge of the 
distribution of the Welded Sheet Com- 
pany’s product through the selling or- 
ganization of the Cannon Mills \ 
son, Carroll Copeland, will continue 
with the Cannon Mills. 

The Hemphill Co., manufacturers of 
‘“ Banner” automatic knitting machines, 
Pawtucket, R. I., has appointed Herbert 
E. Gosling as its southern branch office 
manager, to take charge of the Chatta- 
nooga office beginning Oct. 1. Mr. Gos- 
ling has been with the Hemphill Co 
practically from the time the “ Banner ” 
machine was placed on the market and 
is thoroughly acquainted with the manu 
facture of hosiery in all its branches 


business, 


Francis Hoye, agent of the Coronet 
Worsted Mills, Mapleville, R. I., has s¢ 
vered his connections with that 
pany. Mr. Hoye is succeeded by Harry 
Gaunt, who comes from the Gaunt Wot 
sted Company, Providence, R. I. 


com 


Charles B. Jennings has resigned as 
superintendent of the spinning depart- 
ment of the McCleary, Wallin & Crouse 
branch of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

M. W. Driver, of Chester, S. C., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Avondale Mill at Humboldt, Tenn. 


J. W. Fernander, Jr., of Griffin (Ga.), 
Mfg. Co., is now superintendent of the 
Lauderdale (Miss.), Mills. 


Frank Malloy, until recently identified 
with the textile industry at Baltic and 
Stafford Springs, Conn., has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the South 
Bend Woolen Co., South Bend, Ind. His 
family will accompany him there. 


William H. Barnes, for nine years 
overseer of carding at the Nyanza Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., severed his connec- 
tion there last Saturday, to become 
superintendent of carding and spinning 
at one of the mills of the J. & P. Coats 
Company at Pawtucket, R. I. . Mr 
Barnes is returning to a concern by 
which he was employed in various ca 
pacities for 11 years, previous to his 
joining the staff of the Nyanza Mills 

The new Carlton Mills of Cherryville, 
N. C., will have as their superintendent 
W. B. Pitman. 

H. M. Childers, formerly superinten 
N. C., has been transferred to Pink 
ney Mills, Inc., of which he is now 
superintendent. 

T. P. Morris, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Ridge Mills, Inc., Gas 
tonia, N. C., has 
superintendent. 


been promoted t 


The new superintendent of the Bil 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., is W. § 
Henderson, formerly of Anniston, Ala 

C. F. Burney who has been superin- 


tendent of the Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills, has resigned to become sales man 


ager of the Texas Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 

H. H. Baker, who has been superin 
tendent of the Lauderdale ( Miss.) Cot 
ton Mills, has resigned and will 


West for the 


Mill Co., of 


winter te plans to re 
sume his work in the spring 
M. Goldsworthy, of Anniston, Ala., is 
now superintendent of the Anniston 
(Ala.) Mfg. Co. 
William R. Kenyon, superintendent 


for the Campbell Kmtting Company, El 
mira Heights, N. Y., has severed his con- 


nection with that company 


J. H. Lehman is now night overseer of 


Merrimack Mfg. Co. at 


carding at the 
Huntsville, Ala 

Newt Neal is now overseer of carding 
at the Union-Buffalo Mills Co. of Buf- 
falo, S. C. He recently resigned his po 


sition with the Warenton Mills of Nash 
ville, Tenn 

P. B. Raiford, Sr., who recently ac 
cepted a position as overseer finish 
ing at Roanoke Mills Co Roanoke 


Rapids, N. C., has resigned 
J. A. McAllister, who has 


been master 


mechanic for the Hartwell (Ga.), Mills 
has resigned 
Robert D. Bradley, graduat Phila 


delphia Textile School, has recently be- 


come associated with the Union-Buffal 


Mills Co., Union, S. C 
J. C. Moss, second hand in the weave 
room of the Gaffney (S. C.) Mig. Co 


overseer \ L. 


has been promoted t 
Garrison has been made second in the 
weave room of. the 
Mig. Ce 
Be ie 
made overseer of spinning at the 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C 


Everett Brown, who has been with the 
Morrowebb Cotton Mills Co Dallas, 
N. C., has accepted a position with the 
Matthews-Belk Co., of Gastonia, N. ( 

A. B. Brown, who has held a position 
with the Avon Mills of Gastonia, N. ¢ 
has resigned and accepted a position as 
second hand in carding at the Mason 
Cotton Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C 


W. D. Robinson of Dallas, N. C., has 
accepted the position as overseer of thi 
card room in the new Charlton Cotton 
Mill of Cherryville, N. C., and will as 
sume his new duties just as soon as the 
mill is ready for business, which will 
he only a short time, as the 
s being installed daily 


Gaffney (S. C.) 


Lineberger has recently been 


Ridge 


machiner\ 


Thomas White, second hand for the 
efferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has 
romoted to the position as overseer ot 

the carding department 


been 


\ B Taplin, overseer ot wea ng Tor 
the Selden Worsted Mills Methuen 


Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company and is succeeded Ie 
ph Weeks 
Charles Coxon has accepted the pos 
n as overseer ot weaving for the Sa 


ns River (Vermont Woolen Con 
any, succeeding Lionel Desrox 


Coxon comes from Proctorsville, Vt 


(seorge D ers ( ird 
the Clinton Woolen Mill Clintor 
\Mlich., has resigned his position with 
that company 

Arthur W. Hudson has taken a pos 

nas overseer of carding for the Fe 


est Mills (American Woolen Company 


Bridgton, Maine Mr. Hudson comes 
from South Natick, Mass 

Ephraim Berggren, overseer otf card 
ng for the Forest Mills (American 
\\Voolen Company) Bridgton, Maine, has 


severed his connections with that 
pany 
Charles F. taken a 
overseer of carding for the 
(I11.) Woolen Mills \r 
Cleary comes from Cherry Valley, Mass 
Oscar G. E. 
dyeing for the 
Cherry Valley, 
connections with that company. 
Napoleon H. Allard has taken a 
sition as f 
Wolfeboro 
H Mr. 
Mass. 


Ernest 


Cleary has 
tion as 
Hanover 


Hamilton, overseer I 
Olney Woolen Mills, 


Mass., has severed his 


} 
overseer of carding for the 
Mills, South Wolfeboro, N 
Allard from 


comes Lowell 


Morrow has taken a position 
as overseer of carding for the Hins 
dale Mills, Hinsdale, N. H. Mr. M 
row formerly held this position 

S. T. Enloe, who has been overseet 
arding at the Lockmore Cotton Mills 
of York, S. C., for a number of vears, 


has resigned and accepted a similar px 


sition with the Hawthorne Spinning 
Mills, of Clover, S. C 
W. S. Henderson, who has held the 


position as carding at the 
\merican Net and Twine Co., of Annis 
ton, Ala., has resigned 


D. V 


seer oft 


overseer of 


who has 
weaving at. the 
Mills Co. of Union, S 


Brannon, been over 
Union-Buffal 
C., has resigned 
\. C. Atkinson, who has been 
scer of finishing at the Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Franklinton, N. C., has 
to accept the position as 
dent of the Clayton ( 


over- 


resigned 
superinten 


otton Mills, Clay 


ton, N. C. 

Marvin Crough is now night over- 
seer at the Monarch Cotton Mills, 
Dallas, N. C. He was formerly with 
the Mason Cotton Mills, Kings Moun 
tain, N. C 

J. F. Lehman, who has held the 


position as overseer of 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., 


has resigned 


carding at the 
Huntsville, Ala., 


Bishop Howard, who has been over- 
seer of weaving at the Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Egan, Ga., has resigned 


W H Ware 1S 
spinning, spooling and warping for day 
and night at the Avondale Mills, Alex 
ander City, Ala He was promoted 
irom night spinning to this position 


now oversee! 


Charles Thaxton is now second hand 
in carding at the Halifax Cotton Mills, 


Inc., South Boston, Va. 
] 


Ben T. L entered 
upon his new duties as master mechan 


neberger has just 


for the Morowebb Cotton Mills Cx 
Gastonia, N. C 

R. D. Beam, who has held the pos 
tion as master mechanic at the M 
webb Cotton Mills Co., Gastonia, N. ¢ 

18 years, has resigned and 

¢ n farming 

Tames B. Laughlin has accepted a 
position with the Beaumont Mfg. (| 
Spartanburg, S. C., as overseer of the 
loth room. He was formerly with th 
Enoree S. C.) Co. Mills 
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f = sught sught to the members of would be greater stability in both 

is associatio of. Melvin 17 levels during the next several years 

Coneland. of the Bureau of Business than has existed for the last decade 

; ' ee Rese oil a ird University. Prof. He feels that cloth prices are likely 

italien 1 Copelan 1s made 1 long and_ to fluctuate somewhere around their 

nes yroug stu of marketing prob- present level, or slightly below, tor 

rang 8 es m nd his department has served the next eight or ten years. His ad 

| 7 noint of contact between the dress will be found in another section 
ersitv and the business and in of this issue 

)f the country. Just at present \lthough the subject of Mr. 

co-operating with retailers in an Meserve’s paper was hardly a con 

mpt to formulate the basic prin- troversial one, there were many state- 

( S f merchandising particularly ments made by Prof. Copeland on 

\ regard » forecasting style which there might easily have been a 

lencies difference of opinion However, no 

Prof. Copeland traced briefly the one accepted President Amory’s invi- 


fluctuations in raw material and cloth tation to ask questions or offer criti- 
prices during the last century and cisms. and the session adjourned 
entured — tl prediction that there after the reading of the addresses. 


Session on Mechanical Development 
2 pentercene = — 1 at the eee of 


inv session of the conven 


Penrose, 
Butterworth and Andrew 
on was continued at the meeting on S. Webb in connection with this meet 


Charles 


when the general ing of the 


~ 


irsday morning 


was Phe Mi 


association. Especially do 


chanical History we recognize the courtesy and gener 





t Cotton Textiles The verdict of osity shown to the ladies who are our 
ny members who attended this ses- guests by the Cotton Yarn Merchants 
osvenor Ely, Director, N. A. C. M ion was that it developed the best Association of Philadelphia. The 
i liscussion that has ever president, \ndrew S. Webb, has been 
taken place at a convention of the as- untiring in his efforts as host to pro 
ny Payee ociation Credit for this accomplish- mote their happiness 
> - =e nent goes to Philip ( Wentworth, ab 
ee. eo neat el National Ring Trav Welcome to Other Associations 
ith ee r Co., Providenee, R. [., who acted RESOLVED that we welcome the pres- 
ae hairman and who had previously ident, the chairman of the executive 
Pr ongm™ am requested a number of machinery committee, and other officers and 
{ ure » contribute to the members of the American Association 
4 ‘ i { ti \ 
( | I com 
‘ I t purpos 
I ) 1 ( { rr evoted t 
wu t Through the 
( I Cabot Lowel 1 
ri (ie Vsten Was co 
i hundre eat ago whicl 
lestine t com the eround 
rt thre t t exists to 
\} \leserve traced the actual 
f Mr. Lowell’s initial mull 
es, firs t Waltham ind later 
lace \\ ch was to beat his 
then devoted most of his 
n te nalvsis of the pri 
of m management and em 
vice wor! which were de 
th ‘ earl lay Lhat 
vas LS¢ the ea that the 
( ot productior ust rest 
nN I 1 ( ell-be1 gy ot 
that th ery beginning W. Frank Shove, Chairman of Resolu- John E. Rousmaniere, Member Resolu- 
was 1 on the establish tions Committee, N. A. C. M. Conven- tions Committee, N. A. C. M. Con- 
een — tion vention. 
' ‘ firs ud depart liscussion tollowing the reading ot of Cotton Manufacturers together 
: eat es whicl une formal papers with the officers and members of the 
om See ee ae ee eS \ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer 
, unin Report of Resolutions Committee —” a Tt 
chants of New York, the Converters 
=e 7 - ee me en , ea CEHERE — \ssociation, the Cotton Yarn Mer 
ere — Mr. “ ae ei dane \mor) ts Association of Philadelphia, 
re Fesom the Philadelphia Textile Merchants 
The Economie Story wis FeSO- Association and the Manufacturers 
a aan Mie i ae _— Club otf Philadelphia and we invit 
he tt On Entertainment Committee them to sit with this association in 
, n of tl Endorsement of W. P. G. Harding 
Commit \VWHEREAS a stable currency and 
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banking system are the 


foundations of our national economi 


sound very 
life and 

WHEREAS during the 
economic 


recent 
of world disturban¢ 
and disaster, the administration of th 
and banking affairs of thi 


vears 


wide 


currency 


Albert 
tions Committee, N. A. C. 
tion. 


Member Resolu- 
M. Conven- 


Farwell Bemis, 


country, through the Federal Reserve 


Board, has directed with 
spicuously brave and impartial sanity 
and Honorable W. 


P. G. Harding as the governor of the 
board, 


been con 


soundness by the 


RESOLVED, 
\ssociation of 


THEREFORE, Be [1 that 
The National Cotton 
Manufacturers respectfully urge that 
Mr. Harding be renominated and con- 
firmed as governor of the’ Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Resolution on the Tariff 
WHereas the McCumber-Fordney 

Tariff Act is now in effect, be it 
RESOLVED that this association com- 
pliments the Administration upon the 
fulfilment of its pledge made to the 


country at the last election. 


Mills of Other Days 

The first part of the program was 
devoted to the subject “Machinery 
Development of too Years” and was 
consisted of two papers, one by Park- 
man D. Howe, secretary of the Saco- 
Lowell “Mills of Other 
other by E. Kent 
Swift, treasurer of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, on “The Influence of 
Invention upon the Cotton Industry.” 


Shops, on 
Days”; and the 


Mr. Howe outlined the important 
characteristics of what he termed the 
three eras of textile machinery con- 
struction, namely, the era when wood 
was the chief material used, the era 
when cast-iron came more and more 


into use, and finally the modern stage 


of development. He described typical 
mills of these three periods, and 
traced the sequence of important 
changes Mr. Howe's paper will bs 
found in another section of this issue 


Invention and the Industry 
Mr. 


The keynote of Swift’s paper 


I 
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was that the development of modern 
perfection of machinery rests on the 
study and effort of thousands’ who 
have gone before and that upon suc- 
cessful invention rests the prosperity 
of our mills today. The speaker traced 
the contributions of the outstanding 
inventors in textile history and showed 
that during the last 100 years we have 
been using the same general princi 
ples which were established a cen- 
tury ago. Mr. Swift's paper is print- 
ed elsewhere in this issue. 

The discussion which followed was 
Mr. Went- 
worth called on prominent men iden- 
tified with the textile machinery in- 
dustry through both present-day ac- 


absorbingly interesting. 


tivity and family or business associa 
tion with the pioneers of 
development. 


inventive 


Wallace I. Stimpson’s Remarks 


In introducing the first speaker, the 


chairman stated that probably few 
manufacturers realized the important 
bearing which the invention of the 


loom temple had upon cotton manu 
facture. This development, he stated, 
has been done within three families, 
bearing the names of Draper, Dutcher 
and Stimpson. He therefore called 


upon a scion of the latter family, 
Wallace | agent of the 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., 


who spoke in part 


Stimpson, 


as follows 


[ will not take very much of your 


time. My father is 85 vears old. He 
is still actively connected wth the 
Draper Corporation and has been 


with the Draper Corporation and its 
predecessors for about 79 years He 
was reminiscing a little while ago, and 
| want to tell you what he said. He 
was perhaps 12 or 14 years old and 
working during his spare time in a 
little about 25 feet square, 
painted red, and he hadn't had any 
money, I guess, for a year at any rate, 
though he had had his board. His 
brother was one of the partners of 


she p 


the concern at that time, and he went 
to Mr. Joseph Bancroft, who was the 
treasurer, and said, ‘Mr. Bancroft, 1 


would like to get a little money; | 
have got to buy a hat for Ed. He 


hasn't had any clothes for a year and 
must hat. So Mr. Bancroft 
gave my father’s brother $10, and they 
went on Saturday to Milford. So he 
bought my hat, and I pre 
sume wanted some things for himself: 
at any rate they spent the Sto. Mon 
day Mr. 
the change 


have a 


father a 


y morning bright and early 
Bancroft came around for 
My father’s brother 


something | 


said, * There was 


wanted, and we spent it 


| 
all.’ ‘Spent it all?’ said Mr. Ban 
croft. ‘Why, that's all the money we 
had.’ 

My father has seen Hye pedale 
grow fro very small beginning up 
to what he is at the present time. So 
far as the loom temple goes, | don't 
think I can tell you gentlemen much 
ibout it You all know it | sold 
them a good many vears ago. Instead 


f being born with a silver spoon in 
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my mouth I was born with a temple 
in my mouth.” 


George Otis Draper Heard 
After the conclusion of Mr. Stimp 


son's remarks, the chairman 


nointed 
| l 





Photo by B 


Kenneth Moller. Chairman Committee 
on Arrangements, N. A. CG. M., 
Speaker at 


and 
Thursday Session. 


of the tribulations ot 


\merican 


out that one 


early inventors was. the 


conflict with patents taken out by 


Ienglishmen before sufficient ingenuity 
had been developed in this country, 


and he asked George Otis Draper, 
vice-president of the Hopedale Mfg. 
Co., Milford, Mass., to give a few 
thoughts on this point. Mr. Drapet 


spoke in part as follows: 

‘] agree with the speakers pet 
fectly that there have been very few 
new into the 
the 
last hundred vears, and I believe that 


introduced 
manufacturing in 


principles 


art of cotton 
if we get new principles we have got 
to have som 
the industry. 


fresh minds applied to 
Men who were brought 
up in an industry and are used to cer- 
tain ruts cannot think outside the 
regular routine. In proof of this, I 
noted down as | heard the papers and 
recalled the facts, that Arkwright was 
a barber; that Cartright, who invented 
the power loom, was a physician; that 
Ira Draper was a farmer; that EF] 
Whitney was a school teacher; and 
Howard D. Colman, one of the great 


‘ 


. | 
est geniuses that 


produc ed 


started, I think, mal 


has ever 


new machinery, 

ing churns. 
“James H 

true 

' 

had never 


Northrop, one of the 
told me once that he 


been in a 


geniuses, 
weave room bt 
make an aut 
When we look 


the art. we find that almost « 


fore he attempted to 
matic loon 
modification cotton machinet 
anticipated vears befort In the 
lish patent records there was 
lutel 


ventor whose name is abs 


because he took out his patent throug 
the name of his patent attor1 
many did in those days, and in th 
name of this patent attorney, Patri 


MacFarlane, is destroyed one of the 





most ingenious series of mechanisms 
anticipating the present development 
of automatic weaving. This man not 
only had a filling changer but he had a 
warp stop-motion combined with the 
filling changer. At that time ring 
spinning had not been invented, but 
he might have anticipated it by using 
the idea of a bobbin 

\s there 
cop Cast He 
shuttle 
tried, but he 


changed in the 


shuttle were no bobbins he 


did not change 
the entire as other inventors 
had the 


changing the filling within the shuttle, 


actually idea oft 
and today we do not even know his 
name. 


1 


* Reference has been made to my 


great-grandfather, Ira Draper, the 
farmer, who lived at Wayland, Mass., 
near Waltham. Like many other peo 
ple he went in to see the power loom 
developed by Francis Lowell. He got 
this idea ¢ f the temple Hle took out 
patent o1 that temple I believe at 
h I tin te ts cost De t D2 
l'rom that deve ment later his sons 
specially George Drape troduce 
ther te ples to the track nad trot 
the profits 1 le f tl temple al 
other temples w ) p an industry 
which W cle elope: ( t ly Ol 
own earnings. Up to the time when | 
severed connection with it, | can 
hardly remember that one dollar 
outside capital eve ( . La the . 
velopment of that industry It w 
built up entirely on its own profit 
and Ira Draper’s $25 investment ha 


grown quite considerable 


‘T mention this to show that there 


ire great profits in the inventing lin 





a 


Chas. H. Fish, Member Committee on 
Arrangements, N. A. C. M. Convention. 


° 1 
In fact, I believe a great portiol 
the wealth of America has come f1 
‘ 1 
nventio \ et rentieme 
throughout this le count 1 t ‘ 
not one I to t ( 
sel I or to pt 
t ’ ( ting Phe t 
10 1 ( llege tner ) 
| ean vit in 1 ri t t 
} + 
in | issisted or t ( r taugl oO 
thinl 4 man with ( 
le LS 1S i ) he goes to s ol 
' 4] 
ind tries t invthing ginal, you 
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Continued 


know what 


happens to him lhe 
other boys call him a crank, and his 
teachers tell him to stick to his studies. 
\nd after he gets through school if 
he tries to be an inventor some of us 


know what happens to him in the 





Frederick A. Member 


Bs: Ci 


blather, 
Arrangements, N. 


(.ommit- 


M. Con- 


tee on 
vention. 


We « 


verage machine if 
inything to help out in this line, a 


shi p 


» not 


line in which the whole future 


based.” 


rrogress of the world 1s 


IF. W. Howe on Fancy Goods 


Che beauty and variety of the fancy 


goods now produced were then re 
marked upon by Mr. Wentworth who 
stated that we to admire 
the weavers who produced them and 
to forget the inventions 
made them Irederic W 
lowe, manager of the Crompton & 


Works, Wore ster, 


following remarks in 


are too apt 
men whose 
possible. 
Knowles Loom 
Mass., made the 


this connection 


lhe fly shuttle was invented, as 
Mr. Swift has said, by John Kay of 
Bury, [England \t about that time 
Robert Kay, invented and 
added to a fly shuttle loom, the drop 


box 
} 


his son, 


motion. These were, of course, 


iand looms, but that was a great con 
tribution to weaving as it enabled the 


beginning in a mechanical way of 
adding other colors of filling to a 
fabric, thereby greatly reducing in 
those days the cost of weaving and the 


mechanical hand trouble of doing it 


1 


lhe concern with which I am con 
nected has developed most particularly 


| It is hardly 


ago when there were 


ong fancy loom lines 


Wo generations 


24 men in a little building in 
! { making Knowles looms 
(Chairman mentioned in connec 


1 1 


e further development the 

( f the Jacquard business. 
hat is, he poke of these intricate 
that vou see, these beautiful 
lowered effects; and while I do not 
now that he named the machine, this 


vork is accomplished in connection 


loom by that wonderful but 
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still simple although very intricate 
joking mechanism invented by Joseph 
\larie Jacquard in 1801 in the time of 
he Great Emperor Napoleon I. 
“Jacquard was taken up = and 
atronized by the Emperior and made 
nuch of in Court cir¢les, although his 
rst machine burned at 


nd there was a great deal of hubbub, 


was Lyons, 
s there was in those days about any 
hat the 
ost of living. His machine was if- 
troduced in England in 1816 and its 
The 
ise of Jacquard’s has grown enor- 

susly 


invention t served to lessen 


levelopment became very rapid. 


not due to the whims of men 
ut to the styles and ideas of women. 
Nowadays not wonderful 
pictures of buildings and portraits of 
people manufactured 


only are 


on Jacquard 
looms and a very life-like expression 

f the people delineated, but the most 
intricate fabrics in silk and in cotton 
are produced. There has been a great 
development along those lines. 

‘IT just wanted to touch on one or 
two other points that came to my mind 
in connection with the development of 
weaving. I have been in the manu- 
facture of looms for only 22 years, 
so that my experience does not go as 
far back as that of many of you gen- 
tlemen present, and I may be some- 
what wrong in some of my deductions. 
But I have always had the idea that 
next to the filling stop-motion on the 
loom, the warp stop-motion was per- 
haps the next greatest invention, 
always excepting the temple which 
has already been mentioned. The de- 
velopment and introduction of the 
warp stop-motion commenced to make 
a loom at least semi-automatic, and it 
served with the filling stop-motion in 
giving almost 100 per cent protection 
to the weaver and to the fabric when 
ends of either warp or filling became 
broken. 

“ Dobbies, which are used in enor- 
mous quantities in fancy weaving, 
both in this country and abroad, were 
originally brought out in England, and 
they were at first always placed over 
the center and loom. Of 
course, they had to use some oil and 
there was a great deal of trouble with 
spots of oil on the warp before it was 
woven That removed very 
largely by the invention of George W. 
Stafford, who in his day was a great 
loom builder. With the assistance of 
some of his men, one of whom Mr. 
Henry Bardsley, a great inventor, is 
still living, the dobby was simplified 
and carried to the end of the loom, 
thus making it impossible for dust or 
dirt or oil spots dropping from the 
dobby to injure the warp. Later it 
was brought down and made a perma- 
nent part of the loom by resting it on 
arches, where it rests today. 


above the 


was 


‘Of course, we all know that the 
\utomatic magazine and the filler, fol- 
owing close on the temple, the filling 
stop-motion and the warp stop-motion, 
really made for great economy in 
as it became possible in 
ilmost all fabrics to greatly enlarge 


the number of looms used per opera- 


tive. Today, as has well been said, the 
use of the automatic loom is becoming 
well nigh universal, with the 
tion of the 
Most of you probably know that th 


excep 


some of finer fabrics 


1 
iooms has 


development in drop box 





Randall N. Durfee, Member Conmimittee 
on Arrangements, N. A. C. M. 
vention. 


Con- 


been enormous within the past twenty 
years. We are often asked if we build 
many automatic looms, and the people 
asking the question are surprised to 
learn of the thousands and thousands 
of looms for weaving fancy fabrics, 
that is, for fabrics of more than one 
color, that are used now not only in 
ginghams and cotton blankets but also 
in worsteds, silks, etc. That has been 
quite a development of this century 
and well within the last 100 years. 
“The motor drive has been touched 
upon today, and Mr. Swift, in the 
deserved tribute he paid to Mr. Sidney 
Paine of the General Electric Com- 
pany, anticipated remarks along that 
line that I had planned to make. | 
have always felt that the individual 
motor drive was a real improvement 
in weaving, as it surely leads to 
greater uniformity and to a slightly 
greater production, due to the elimina 
I feel that Mr 
Paine had more to do with the devel 
opment and the growing use of in 


tion ot belt slippage. 


dividual motors on weaving machinery 
than any other man in the country, 
and so has been a real contributor to 
the development of the loom, although 
this is a so-called outside feature.” 


Geo. W. Foster on Winding 


Winding the next phase of 
manufacture discussed. George W 
Foster, of the Universal Winding Co.., 
Providence, R. I., 
ject as follows: 

“We starte?#¥o build winding ma- 
chinery in this country about 35 years 
ago. Prior to that time all of our 
winding machinery was _ importea 
from England, what was known as the 
Broadbent winder being the type of 
machine that American manufacturers 
used for putting yarn and fibrous ma- 


was 


spoke on this sub 





package form f col er 
clal purposes. 
l imagine winding was origin 
' ‘ ' or 
thought « t li deve pea 10 Ss 
easo It was the practice vears oO" 
to ship yarns in the form of mule cops 
“onsequent only e man ( 
ure ) ¢ sumer was ged t 
( - l ~ co) al ‘ ~ 
Viiel hg al lel cde ie 
tel le ( ) 
S1ciet ie vaste S 1 ly 2 if} 
( g this I 
le CTla 
W he ( ST) ig r 
ito ou S sh ¢ of 
yarn \ ¢ ) S was it ot 
¢ es « Li1¢ ( | en 
pense ot shipping the bobbins to ans 
from the manufacturer or consumer 
lt was necessary, therefore, to get 
varn in some form that could be 
shipped to a consumer such as a knit 
ting manufacturer or possibly a weay 


mill—a_ self 
that carried no 


ing 


sustaining packag« 
wood. A machine was 
designed to lay yarn in such a form on 
a pasteboard tube which weighed very 
little and consequently cost very little 
to ship, and there was no necessity to 
return the tube to the manufacturer 
[hat was the original idea, but the 
levelopment of the art has extended a 
way beyond that necessity. J. R 
Haven, J. W. Foster, Simon Wardell 
and a man named Moss, all started to 
develop and work out winding ma 
chinery in this country at about the 
same time, about 35 years ago. It is 
interesting to that that 


know from 





Chas. L. 


Gilliland, 
on Arrangements. N. A. C. M. 
vention. 


Member 


Committee 
Con- 


time up to the present the development 
of the art has really been confined to 
two manufacturers in this country, the 
Foster Machine Company of West- 
field and the Universal Winding Com- 
pany of Providence. I think I can 
safely say that the art, as far as the 
other side of the pond goes, has not 
advanced very far, or nowhere near 
as far as it has on this side. 

“While the original idea was to de- 
velop packages for shipping yarn to a 

it 


consumer, has gone beyond that 


(1969) Q] 
s ) ~ | ~ 
o¢ ( icW Vo 
] } 9? > + t\ 
Ve yu 1 t 20 ¢ ere [ es t 
nN machii < e ne 
W lg ( € irg | ( 4 
: ‘ 9 
I W cl 4 ( Cl ie 1 4 prt c 
ses S1C¢ e cott 1 lt 
1 
‘ vords, we build w o a 





Albert 
mittee on 
Convention, 


Greene Duncan, Member Com- 


Arrangements, N. A. C. M. 


chines today to prepare materials for 
subsequent processes in the mill and 
not for the consumer. I will just men- 
tion a few types of machines for such 
purposes. We today build parallel 


tube winders, where we put the yarn 


two or three ends on a tube for the 
twisting process We also build 
winders where we wind yarn on 


parallel tubes for the warping process. 
We build winders to wind all kinds of 
heavy materials, such as heavy twines 
for the reaping and binding processes. 
We build winders today for handling 
silk material both in warp and in the 
filling process 
this 
materials 


We build winders in 
today to handle filling 
cotton and 


country 

for worsted 
weaving processes. We build winders 
for winding wires for magnetos and 
electrical purposes So you can see 
that the development, as far as we are 
concerned, indicates a remarkable 
progress and shows that we have not 


been idle. 


“Personally, I am inclined to believe 
that we have not. by 


reached the peak 


any means 
The energy of the 
engineers in the winding business is 
devoted continuously to developing 
machines for preparatory processes 1n 
order to cheapen the cost and improve 
the quality of subsequent processes. I 
do not think any of you can possibly 
realize how much time and effort is 
being spent in this line of work. It 
entails a expense, but 
there is an ideal connected with it that 
I can truthfully say is being worked 
for by the heads’ of 
these concerns that build winding 
machinery.” 


considerable 


managing 


Thos. H. Rennie Reminisces 


Memories of other days were re- 
called by Thos. H. Rennie, president 
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MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents 
34 Thomas Street 
New York 
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VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 


LOOMS 24,400 Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
SPINDLES 670,000 Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum _ 115,300,000 
EMPLOYEES 16,500 Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 





GINGHAMS: AFC, Utility, Staple, 19000 Range, Hampshire Fine Gingham, 32 in. wide 
CHAMBRAYS: 19000 Range, Invincible Suiting, Romper Cloth, 32 in. wide 


COTTON FLANNELS (Fancy): 1921, Smyrna, 27 in. wide 
Teazledown, 1921, 1101, 36 in. wide 


COTTON FLANNELS (Plain): Daisy, Fleecedown, Iris, Tunis, 1921, Panola, Trinada, 
Ponceta, Tacuna, Pamela, 27 in. wide 
Daisy, Fleecedown, Domet, 1921, 901, 1101, 36jin. 
wide 


COTTON FLANNEL SHIRTING: 2601, 2701, 2801, 32 in. wide. 


TICKINGS, DENIMS, OLIVE DRAB TWILL, MUSLINS, Langdon G. B. and 
Langdon 76, GRAY GOODS, SEAMLESS BAGS, TOWELING 


WORSTED GOODS: 
Serges Vigereaux Mixtures Poplin Panamas Knitting Yarns 


OLIVE DRAB SHIRTING FLANNEL 
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N. A. C. M. Convention at Atlantic City—Continued 


of the Pell Citv ( Ala.) Mtg. Co., whe 
dwelt on the handicaps under which 
manufacturers worked fitty-odd years 
ago. Mr. Rennie spoke in part as 
follows: 

‘I went to work in a cotton mill 
and | have 


business from 


in Lewiston, Me., in 1865, 
been continuously in 
that " When they 
mentioned flyer spinning today it re- 
minded me that there was flyer spin- 
ning in my day, and I remember the 
lhe Whitin people 


] 
] 
i 


+ 


good dav oO this. 


old dead spindle. 


got out a trame with ittle dog- 


wood bobbin, 3 inches between the 
heads that the varn was spun on in 
those days. The carding, of course, 


was before the days of self-strippers, 
when they used to raise all the tops 
of cards and strip them by hand; a 
bell would ring every few minutes 
and the man had to go around with 
a hand card 


his tops 


ind lift up one side of 


and run his stripper under 


there and then go to the other side 
of the card, and it was all hand 
stripping on the cards. It was a 


good weaver in those day s, even with 
the temple and the filling stop-motion, 
who ran | 


continuously four looms, 


and a six-loom weaver was a wonder. 
The war came on when I was a 


es be 
op ais # 


Section of Group Photograph of M 


boy, as you remember, and the m 

were called upon to make duck he 
old Porter mill in Lewiston 
to make duck, and they had to uss 
Indian called Surat cotto1 
and they had a wonderful time trying 

\merican 
on account of the size of the rollers 


cotton, 


to operate it on machinery 
and trying to draw it out to 
thread. 
good deal like a string of sausages 


Their original output was 


but they finally got it so they could 
it least make a thread and finally got 
to making some duck at the old Po 
ter mill, afterward the Continental 
mill, of Lewiston, Maine. 

“In those days, of 


COUTS¢ 
week all 
our rest between times. We consid 
ered it very fine to get home on Sat 
urday afternoon at half-past five 
That was part of our holiday. Ther 
wefe not any labor laws, of course, 





operated 72 hours a 


in those days, or I wouldn’t have beet 
working in a cotton mill. Any one 
could work in a mill those days who 
had legs to get to the factory. My 
first experience in a cotton mill, t 
give you some idea, was sweepil 
floors 12 hours a day for ten cents. 
“The cotton mill man today does 


not know anything about what cotton 


Section of Group Photograph of Members and Guests at 


dd years ago. We 


machinery and th 


mbers and Guesis at Atlantic City 


had to contend with fitty 
made pretty fai 
varn, and there was no high-speed 


cloth was Food 


loth. It had 


inswered the purpose 


good wear to lt. It 
1 ' 
is Well aS what 
we have today. I remember dis 
\ndroscog 


Maine. I re 


inctly the building of the 


in mills in Lewiston, 


member going down there as a child 
vhen they were building them. The 
nrst revolving top flat cards l ever 
saw were in the bag department oft 
the Androscoggin mill, No. 1 Phat 
vas before No. 2 and No. 3 wer 
ult. If 1 remember correctly, all ot 
he filling hat mill in those davs 

Ss mad nules The spinning 
room was ¢ ded h vay in the 
center Half the room was mule 
spinning and the other half was ring 
spinning. 

When _ the rought the fi 
Siasnet} oO h S ountry t Vas put 


it Lewiston 
and put into a room with a partition 
ult around it. didn't 


operation of it. 


hey want 


invbody to sec the 


They brought an Englishman over to 


yperate the slasher, and they paid 


him five dollars a dav in 


wouldn't take money 


nat 
Ppape4r 


Atlantic City 





@ Atlanti Foto Se ice 


considered a wonderful thing to see 


a slasher. In those days, you know 
we used the old-fashioned dressing 
machine where we had two beams on 


each end and the size boxes were 
held up by wires to the rollers. The 
warp ran through the size boxes and 
through the rollers, and then we had 
coils of pipe on the machine with a 
fan underneath that blew the hot air 
up through the yarn to dry it. The 
beam was run by a friction plate with 
an adjustable leather-covered pulley 

disk, and the 


frame 


underneath the man 


who ran the dressing would 
move out or 
the disk 
warp was drving. All of the beams 


Cher 


is on slashers today. 


move in the pulley on 


according to the way his 
were tied in was no changing 
beams as there 
The beam was carried to the dressing 
machine and tied to the beam run 
ing out, and was twisted on to the 
end of the exhausted beam 

[ remember that the claim was 
slashers in the 
mill that 
never have good weaving any more— 
that the old that 
a thing of 


made when they put 


\ndroscoggin they would 


davs were gone, 


good. weaving would. be 


the past. 


| have seen the development of 


Foner 
Wr 
ORAS Pate 
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cotton mill machinery from what we 
might call very crude machinery to 
the present perfected machines. The 
old Higgins frame used im the card 
room used spindles that were square 
on the bottom, fitted 


which into a 


Kenneth Moller and Harry ©. 


Passing the Traymore 


Everett 


gear that had squat 


wh 


another revoluti ringing 
up against the time 
the f1 


littl 


square. Every 


allie there Was a 
strain on thy 


the spindl 


roving, because 


would start with a jerk, 
and you can judge what.the roving 
looked like. I remember that 
they made the change from the right 


hand Hyer to the 


when 
left-hand [english 
flyer used today I saw two men mak 
not be 
changed to run that way couldn't 
be done \nd the man taking the 
bet showed them that it could be done 
by crossing the cone belt, but they 
had never thought of it. 


Phe 


time 


a bet that a frame could 


development of spinning in 
is to me a wonderful thing, 
and, as Mr. Swift said this morning, 


my 


we don't know where it 1s going to 
lhe automatic loom, of course, 
more the cotton mill 
operative than any machine that was 
ever You question that, 
reduced the cost of 
manufacturing to an extent that 
wages could be equalized in’ the cot 


stop. 


has done for 
invented. 


perhaps. But it 


ton mill, and the automatic loom has 
mack 
be rore 


better cloth than ever was made 

better cloth with 
of individual eftort—a real 
machine. Other ma- 
been invented along the 
took such a 
| sometimes won- 


less waste, 
less waste 
labor-saving 
chines have 
same line, but none that 


long step torward. 


t 


der what the next great invention in 
cotton manufacturing 
Of course, it 
| shall be here 


[ may not 


is going to be. 
is hardly possible that 
when that time comes; 
live to see it, but I do hope, 
if there is such a thing as 
bility of the spirits on the other side 


able to 


a possi- 


being know anything about 
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that I can watch the 

business that has 
my life’s work and has always been a 
pleasure.” 


this globe, 


y c a haan 
growth of a een 


Description of a New Warper 

The final part of the program con- 
sisted of three short papers, the first 
of which was a “ Description of 
New Warper,” by Russell T. Fi 


assistant secretary of the association, 


in charge of research. Mr. Fisher 
paper follows: 

“In presenting this descripti 
a new warper to you only one sid 
the story can be told as no extens 
tests under manufacturing conditi 


have as yet been made in this 


try. The general layout of th« 
radically 
that 


| he W 


chine does not differ 
the 


warper and a creel. 


present types in thers 


essentially the with a 
finements ; the 
different 
eral use. Th 


same 
cre el, howev« c 

from the creels now in 
creel is of the \ 


and is built of steel 
Instead of a 


there is a OT 


to secure rigu 


spool for each wary 
p of three spindle 
equi-distant apart in a small ci 
These spindles each carry 
special fill ound bobbin mad 
putting a few turns on the bobb 
the spinning frame below the 


starting point. This is neces 


1 : 
ioose end 


the bottom and the top of the 


that there will be a 


Che bobbins are put on the 


creel and are 


gether by tying the 


carried on the 
loose end 


bottom bobbin to the 


} 
ndles are set 


the next. pl 
slight that the tips of 
bobbin are nearly undet 
off guide. rhe 
through th 


the drawn 


yarn is. threade: 


guide ind tension de 


which ts pla ver the center ot 


Adjourned Session of the Convention 


niche made by the spindles and then 


to the warper. Guide rods of glass 
prevent the yarns from touching each 
other and the frame. 
tension device is 


The guide and 
ass disc with a 
hole in the center and the top surfac« 


accumulating 
small automatic 
disc momenta 
Minute, allow1 


© Some 


Left to Right: Jas. D. Whitaker. John 


Balmer, Thos. H. Rennie and Frank B. Comins 


claimed for this machine are as fol 
lows: It 


spooling of the yarn, 


completely eliminates the 
spooling Waste, 
undue and irregular tension of yarn 
due to spooling and 


One 


stoppage tor 


doffing. Warper and creel should 


normal speed. 

itest of the possible 
uniformity in 
should 


elimination of the 


tension in 


warp which result from 


which ev 


1 ] 
Spools 
i 


more or less tension due to the vary 
yarn on them in 
and in the inertia in starting. 


\s the yarn can be 


ing amount of run 
ning 
beamed undet 
of the elasticity ts 


retained in the yarn, 


less tension, more 
resulting im less 
the 
stance is cited where a warp Of 29,700 
from the slasher 
yards of cloth. Che 
should be greater, as the operator can 
full 
the machine. 
“The cost of 


warp breakage in loom. An in 


yards gave 30,000 


production 
tie in bobbins without stopping 

ppg 
the 
present time is between five and six 


this machine at 


dollars per spindle, or $3,500 Tor a 


600-end machine.” 


Long Draft Spinning 


The next paper was presented by 
D. Walen, of the Cotton Research 
Co., Boston, on the 
Draft 
trated 


slice Se 


subject of “ Long 
Mr. Walen 


several lantern 


Spinning.” illus 
his talk by 


His paper 


another section of this issue. 


will be tound in 


Looking to the Future 


lhe session ended on a high note 
of prophecy struck by Kenneth Mol 
ler, of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston, whose subject, ‘* Looking to 
the Future,’ offered all the 
the world for a Hight ot 


oppor 


tunitv in 
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N. A. C. M. Convention at 


fancy. Mr. Moller grasped the 
chance and painted a picture, sketchy 
in outline, but broad enough in dimen- 
sions to make the most progressive 


manufacturer present gasp. Mr. Mol- 


ler’s paper is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The group photograph being the 
next order of business, this excellent 
session was then brought to a close. 


The Technical Session 


ee difficulty was 
encountered in locating a suff- 
cient number of members in the Ho- 
tel Traymore to provide an audience 
for the speakers at the technical sec- 
tion scheduled for 2 o'clock 
day afternoon. It was 


Thurs- 
unfortunate 
that this section conflicted not only 
with the golf match, but also with the 
luncheon hour of most 
might have 


of those who 
This early 
scheduling of the meeting was neces 


attended. 


sary to give ample time for the two 


papers and the moving pictures on 


the program and insure completion be- 


fore 4 o'clock, at which time the 
aquatic sports at Hveeia Pool were 
scheduled. 

Not until Chairman John A. Per 
kins, Sidney B. Paine and Assistant 
Secretary Fisher had the round 


1 mad 

of the lobby was an audience of about 
20 obtained; however, before the first 
speaker, i H. Schaller, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., 


chemist for 
Troy, N. \ 
had progressed very far the audience 
had increased to about 4o and was 
doubled again the Parks- 
Cramer Co. was shown. 


before 


“movie” 
Mr. Schaller’s Practical Suggestions 


In introducing Mr. Schaller Chair- 
man Perkins stated that he was 
pleased to be able to vouch from per- 
sonal knowledge of his ability as a 
manufacturer, finisher and chemist 
and of the scientific and technical ac- 
curacy of any of the statements that 
he might make. 

Mr. Schaller did not arrive until 
just before the session opened and as 
he had prepared no advance copies of 
his paper, publication will be reserved 
until a later issue. 
“Cotton and Cotton 
Relation to the 
lars and Shirts,” 


His subject was 
Their 
Manufacture of Col- 
and was based large- 


( roods in 


ly upon his experience as fabric ex- 
pert for Cluett, Peabody & Co., shirt 
and collar manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 
He illustrated his paper with lantern 
slides showing micro-photographs of 
cross sections of cotton fibres in vari- 
ous stages of development, and _ par- 
ticularly designed to emphasize the 
in their goods that 
iS approximately pure He 
also showed samples of varn and cloth 
having defects that should be avoided, 
and went so far as to explain how 
they might be avoided. 

Mr. 


part: 


need of a cotton 


cellulose. 


Schaller’s address follows in 
“My mission here to sub- 
for and re- 
flection certain qualifications which 
the collar and shirt industry need. A 
collar, and especially a laundered col- 


today 1s 


mit onsideration 


vour 


lar, must be made up from cotton cloth 


of the highest purity of cellulose. It 
must be free from all weaving imper 


fections. In other words, it must be 


all meat and no bones. 
“The 


cotton which goes into the 





John A. C! M. 


and Member 


Perkins, Director of N. A. 

Committee on Arrange- 
ments for Convention and Chairman 
of Technical Session. 


and shirts, must be, to 
start off with, of a good color. 
tinge, commonly known as blue bender 
varieties, which flooded the market in 
1907 and 1908 cannot be used for our 
purpose. No matter 
the spinning and weaving have been 
conducted, if the cotton 
lected and mixed carefully in regard 
to color, you cannot make a first class 
laundered collar or white shirt out of 
it, because the bluish 
not yield to ordinary 
methods of bleaching, no matter how 
carefully the conducted 
Neither will laundering or relaunder 
ing help any. The color 
cannot be removed, 
associated with the chemical elements 


white collars 


how carefully 


was not se 


gray tint will 


commercial 
process is 


referred to 
being naturally 
of the fibre, and stands in elaring con 
trast with the other parts of the gar 
ments which take up the delicate tings 
of bluing shades used in high grade 
laundering work; so the garment b¢ 
comes of second quality. 


Mixture of Other Fibre 


“While we speak of examination of 
cotton like to 
bring to your attention another very 


as to color, I would 
feature, which 
and this is the mixture of fibre differ 
ent than the cotton to the stock \ 
few years ago, I had occasion to watch 
the cotton picke rs in some of the fields 
of Southern Georgia. And it is right 
there that this trouble begins. I hav« 


objectionable we find 
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taken from wagons which are loaded 
to be taken to the gin, parts of woolen 
shirts and bagging of all descriptions. 
It is nothing uncommon to go to al 
most any of your mills and see burlap 
strings 20 into the picker. These for- 
eign fibres find their way naturally 
into the stock and 
the varn. 


are twisted with 

“Cordage fibres belong to the group 
ot ligno cellulose and these fibres have 
the nature to absorb out of the dye 
bath certain colors 


than cellulose of 


a great deal better 
cotton dves and the 
consequence is that the surface of the 
collar 


looks mottled or as 


though it 





had a discolored varn, thus destroving 
the valu ot the color. 

‘It seems a pity that the manufac 
turing process of cotton evods prac 
tically starts with the opening of the 
bales and then goes directly through 
the | icker wit ut be go closely ex 
amined. This minute foreign fibre 
may not be objectionabl n all cases 
but sure¢ fo e 1 ority of con 
sumers his ttle sx p ot burlap 


Russell T. 
for Research, N. A. C. 
man of Technical Program Committee 
for the Convention. 


Fisher, Assistant Secretary 


M.. and Chair- 


costs us from year to vear, thousands 
of dollars, and it 1s only by close co 
operation with the manufacturers that 
the trad 


will ever get a better grad 


of goods in this respect 


Oil Spots 


“Another item | 
the oil 


see very often places in the goods 


would bring to 
your attention 1s 
We 
which show plainly that the examiner 


in the 


question of 


gray cloth room of the mill has 
the 


ried to wash 


out oil, and spent 

considerable length of time and money 
on the task, and by the time we get 
the cloth, the oil has again become 
apparent, and mildew has also set in 
“Let us face the situation clearly 
Several years ago we made some 
ests in this fashion. We took a good 
quality of lubricating oil and spotted 
several yards of this cloth. The first 
yard we washed carefully within 24 
hours, the second after ten days, the 





third, after twenty days, the fourth, 
after four weeks. We kept all of the 
four samples for a period of three 
months and the result was that sam- 
ple one, which we had washed within 
24 hours, did not show any oil now. 
Sample two, ten days old, did not 


show any oil after we had washed 
it but after three months very dis 
tinctly. Sample three, twenty days 


old, and sample four, thirty days old, 
did not show oil after they had been 
and bleached, and the stain 
had become a great deal darker after 


three months. 


washed 


Now this experiment 
has been repeated and_ the 
of removing 
the 


research problems and ther: 


question 


oil from cotton has 


formed subject of a great many 


is really 





nothing in the line of chemicals which 
will successfully take oil out of cotton 
Or cotton prec eoods after it has had 

| ce to thoroughly permeate the 
ci We have also tested vari- 
oO oils and tound that 1 mIxtul Ol 
egetable and mineral onl h very 
PO CITE Hlowe t the is t 
lub int somewh depreciate 
ind becomes) gummy nd sticky 1 

Th 

Pe reentage of Tolerance 

We also check the weight of r\ 
bale and by comparing the weight 
with the yardage invoiced to us we 
have to recognize certain variations 


as a certain percentage of tolerance 
\nybody the 


technology of the art of spinning will 


weight. familiar with 





Geo. P. 
Program Committee, N. A. C. 
vention. 


Member 


Technical 
M. Con- 


Grant. Jr., 


appreciate that this percentage of tol 


erance will vary with the staple of 
the cotton used, the yarn numbers and 
the kind of weav« 
tolerance for the 


is the 
not 


the 


range of 


To use same 
cloth 


medium and lower grades does 


hin 


1 
seem quite mucn 


per 
Various 
the 
cloth to an atmospheric condition of 
about 


correct and 


thought to the 


the 


should be given 
centage of 
] 


grades In a 


tolerance of 
e1 
il cases 


wi expose 


70 degrees Fahrenheit with a 
relative humidity of about 70 per cent. 
“Another should be 


feautre which 
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The Rule of Vigilance 


This is one of a series of advertisements featuring the eight 
rules adopted for guidance in conducting our business. 


One of the characteristics of cotton and woolen mill operation is the incessant 
tendency to variation of product. 


Minute variation in the raw material, slight changes in temperature and humidity, 
variations in the adjustments—all have instant effect on the tender material in 
process. 


These difficulties are an inseparable part of the regular daily operation, and “‘eternal 
vigilance” is indeed the price that must be paid for safety in quality. 


Automatic machinery may, and does, catch many imperfections. To install!such 
devices is a matter of common manufacturing intelligence. 
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if 
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But machines cannot exercise vigilance. Vigilance is a matter of human eyes, 
human brains, and more than all, human conscientiousness. To maintain those 
qualities at their best it is essential to imbue the working force with the spirit of 
the mill. 


OT 
i 


The William Whitman organization’s good will toward its customers, and good 
will toward its employees, demonstrated by action through many years, have 
imbued the working force with good will for the mills’ products. 
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COTTON YARNS—Combed and Carded—Gray, Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
in all Counts, Grades and Twists, for All Purposes. 


WORSTED and MERINO YARNS— in all Counts and Grades, for Knitting 


and Weaving. 


WORSTED TOPS. —Wool Combing on Commission. Cleansing by the Naphtha 
Solvent Process. 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 
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brought to your attention is the great at this place that in most instances 


damage which arises when pins or 
other hard metallic substances have 
been left in the cloth such as we find 
occasionally because this tack or nail 
becomes so tightly imbedded in the 
mesh of the fibre that it 

through the entire process of 


may go 
bleach 
ing and finishing and spoil thousands 
and thousands of yards by perfora- 
tions which are repeated with the cir- 


cumference of the various rollers. 


Tight Selvages 
“Another great trouble we have is 
After the ten- 
sion of the warp is released through 
the kier boil there is a slack on either 
side of the cloth of about six inches 


from tight selvages. 


which shows sometimes such a great 
fullness when laid down flat on the 
cutting boards that we have not only 
serious losses of material but a great 
deal of trouble in the organization and 
manufacturing throughout. Further- 
more the filling should be run abso- 
lutely straight across the piece and 
not bowy. We have found in the de- 
liveries of certain mills at times a de- 
flection of from one to one and a half 





Chas. M. Holmes. Director 
N. A. C. M. 


This feature is 
very undesirable and very serious and 


inches in the piece 


the overseers should be instructed to 


caution the weavers to set temples 
absolutely at right angles to the warp. 


“Sometime ago the trouble I just 


mentioned becam« 


so great in the de 
mills that I 
made a call, and through their friendly 
found that 
not applied the tem- 


liveries of one of the 
cooperation we some of 
the weavers had 
andl we could see right 
trouble | 
Such goods must be re 


stand- 


pi ts properly 
running loom the 


\- 


rom our 


point, 
Consume 50.000.000 Yards 


“When we consider that we con- 
sume about 50,000,000 yards, the fruit 
of about 5,000 looms, for shirts and 
collars per year, you can readily see 
that things never go smocthly. How- 
ever, it is most enjoyable to say here 


we have found a hearty cooperation 
between the mills and ourselves which 
naturally works both ways. 
criticisms which I have made here are 


merely designed to bring us all closer 


The se 


together for the purpose of a better 
understanding, to better conditions in 
general and give each other a squar« 
deal.” 

Chairman Perkins complimented Mr. 
Schaller upon the excellence of 


Nis 


~ 


In Step But 


paper, and stated that his reference 
to the desirability of keeping loom 
temples clean and properly adjusted 
reminded him that 


boss weaver this was one of the things 


when he was a 


that he always insisted upon, and that 
a warp was never changed without 
temples being cleaned, greased and 
adjusted. 


“The Strength of Cotton’ 
Dean Walen, 


manager of the Cotton Research Co., 


In introducing E. 


Boston, who presented a paper on 
‘The Strength of Cotton,” Chairman 
Perkins referred to him as an inter 
national authority on cotton research. 
Mr. Walen spok¢ extemporaneously 
and illustrated his talk with lantern 
slides showing how group samples of 
cotton were prepared for testing and 
also a number of graphs and tables 
presenting results of the tests in con 
densed form. His paper appears 
another part of this issue. 

There was no discussion of Mr 
Walen’s paper, but 
doubt but that it would have stimu 
lated it if 
been placed several days prior to the 


there is littl 
advance copies could hav: 


meeting in the hands of men kt 
to be interested in the subject 
Chairman 
hope that the day would not be tar 
distant when the practical application 
of this and other 


might be made available to mill met 


Perkins expressed the 


textile research 
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He told of an exhaustive and ex grandmother, lacking beeswax, drew 


+} + x + ] + h 1 } } } . 
pensive survey that was made at his ler sewing thread between her lips, 
] - th nwuTi + | “nine h \ na ] ; - > 1 . 
plant for the purpose of learning how and explained in answer to his query 

saving ot abo 














grams and tables, 
to show how the 
needed 300 Sees 
was true of mucl 


search work in 


Samuel Stewart, Director 


No A. GC. . 


that it made the thread 
Neither she nor he 


stronger. 
understood why, 
but he had never forgotten the object 
kk sson, 

Che Parks-Cramer Co. reel shows 
cotton spun and tested with 
and without adequate humidity, slow- 


being 


motion pictures being cleverly util- 
ized to show important features more 
clearly than is possible with pictures 
taken at normal machine speeds. The 
picture was first shown at the annual 


Not in Line. meeting of the 


American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in Wash- 
ington last spring, and was fully de- 
scribed in the 


faults, but failed to show how they 


could he correct d. columns of 


69 Wor-p at that time. 
The picture held the close and in- 
terested attention of the audience and 


at its close, John Rs 


PEXTILE 
~ Thirsty Cotton 
Introducing Thayer Francis, of the 


Parks-Cramer Co., who presented the 


Lord, superin- 
tendent otf Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., inquired whether the hygro 
scopic condition of the fibre or the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere 
was most important in the processing 
of cotton, and whether this point had 
been considered in preparing the pic 
tures. He stated that W. D. Harts 
horne has arrived at the conclusion 
that cotton and wool must lose mois 


moving picture, Thirsty Cotton,” 


content during the drawing and 


twisting processes t 


produce the best 
results, and that this theory was well 
substantiated so far as worsted spin- 
ning was concerned. 


\lbert W. Thompson, of the Parks 
replied that it was his 


understanding that cotton and wool 


Cramer Co., 


should give off contained or hygro 
scopic moisture at the point of proc- 
essing’ to produce best 


~ 


that when the 


results, and 


stock is properly aged 





or conditioned between processes, and 


James Thomson. Director 


: imidity of the rooms is properly 

N. A. C. M. properl 

controlled, most processes as ordi- 

Chairman Perkins stated that he had narily conducted will generate suffi- 
always been a strong advocate of cient frictional heat to render it cer- 


thorough humidification of the cotton tain that the stock will lose contained 


mill. The value of adequate mois- moisture. 
ture in cotton spinning had been im Both Mr. Thompson and Mr. Lord 
pressed upon him as a boy, when his went into considerable detail as to the 
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existing and essential in tribution to the success of the meet- after “ Concentrate! Observe! Learn! 
] mnine va ¢ } . . ) mo 099 
nd worsted spinning and both jing and the session adjourned in Profit 
pre ¢ t accept the Hartshorne : sal f ee — Scales — 
ae ample time to allow everyone to reach Jazz in its advanced age ar 
col eing basically correct 5 , demonstrated by Margaret Young, 
( ak Perkins extended formal Hygeia Pool in time for the aquatic - : ee 
ee er err who shrieked of the Garden of Eden, 
© the speakers for their con- sports. ‘ ; ; ; 
ines the Shiek of Alabam’, the South is 
“eS S k ”? Paradise, America’s a Wonderful 
ome mo er Land, and other hymns which ap- 
- d to ‘rners and interna- 
i HE accent is on the “ Some. lhe acts were made possible by the P' iled to southerners and int A 
It began and ended with Andy contributions of the following firms, ™“04!!Sts present. 
Vebb, who started to make a spect ch described on the program as “ The [wo acts not given on the program 
efore the smoker—and did make on¢ (;enerous Ten” but rendered just the same were Dare 
Ct nae . \\ id * 7 as 1 j > 
erwards. We said “ended”; as a Anonymous, Crompton & Knowles Bros., gymnasts, and Paul and Lou 
natter of fact, there was an anti-cl 
1ax later—but that’s another part « 
ir Story. < 
he \ 1d ille proper was divided etre. Tete na on ae ee 
icts a dents pisode cvecl t, 
ism lyyit were sO TLIC ey e on 
| th the program ( n . 
: ie ees 
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a. 


Some Smile: 


loom Works, Draper Corporation, 
ales & Jenks Machine Co., H. & B. 
\merican Machine Co., Klauder 
\Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., Saco 


lowell Shops, Westinghouss 
& Mig. Co., Whitin Machine 
nd TEXTILE Wor -p. 


electric 


Works 


More About the Show 





Murdock 


given ¢ 


4 


@ Atlantic Foto 


Service 


Others Look Worried 


dancing men One act 


n the program but not 


ren 


leree Was the the 


My Boy, 


latest song hit, by 


ommittee, “I Didn't Raise 





lo get back to the show. Encore 
er honors of the evening went to th 
Chas. KE. Penrose, Chairman Entertain sc Masia: Cinkat. 0” ead aan 
ment Committee, N. A. M — e singing still if the captain of the 
vention. in Charge of Aquatics lackers had not been suppress d 
hey were described as “A Dainty 
( \ he Last Cat lrio” and, even though we're not 
hev were te red a Clever COM-  yusical critic, we admit that. 
ly Couple das we hav a \ close second was Julius Tanner 
‘ other tl h ee en iniously known = as Chatterbox 
a i Phe Peer of Monologists,” and 
a hee ee [he Man Who Speaks the Public 
‘ editor y 5* “Mind.” The program assures us that 
los e N a OF ee the tall meeting of 1878 neve S 
such as this. \t anv rate h Vas 
Credit to Whom Credit Is Due — good. 
Refore we ect anv mort lved \nother popular favor was Dun 
a Sa The perp niger, “ The Mind Reading Marvel 
( qu Sa I ia daca hee 
Some Smoker” were the ie “a | If ~ott : ; ste _ ws sgt Andrew Ss. Webb, Treasurer Entertain- 
entert I Committee consisting ; ee re lie ae ae ait tale re ment Committee, N. A. C. M. Con- 
‘ S se, chairman; Harry ; : ee vention. in Charge of the Smoker 
; thoughts and left a thoroughly mys- . 
\\ (tery and \ndrew = tified audience and one pseudo-critic. 
Wi The afore-mentioned Andy ith the aid of several members | He Had a Full House.” Instead, 
S 1 rt lat charge ot the horrible line of chatter. he justified \ndy Webb, as captain ot a Philadel 
smoke ( the show committee’s exclamation points pl swimming team of three, chal- 
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lenged a New England team to a 
match on the following afternoon— 
each team to have the “ assistance ” of 
three of the champion girl swimmers 
at the Hygeia Pool. Clarence Howe 
responded as captain of the New 


Harry W. Butterworth, Member Enter- 


tainment 


Committee. N. A. C. M. 


Convention, in Charge of Golf 


Kngland team — and result 
Charles Chase, of Stevens M fg. Co., 
as stake-holder, 


by S100. 


ds a 


increased his assets 
Angus, Alias John 
And_ then 


anti-climax 


came serious stuff—the 
referred to before 
\mory, in the full regalia 
of his office, introduced Angus Mac 
Gregor, a prominent British manu 
facturer who happened to be in this 
country. Mr. MacGregor explained 
his nervousness aS a speaker by two 
facts. First, all the Scotch that was 
in him at the time was in his blood. 
Second, his first attempt at speaking 
Was a disastrous one. 


we 
President 


Being elected 
president of a small club in Scotland 
he made the serious faux pas of read 
ing his speech. The next. day, he 
heard of his “close, intimate 
friends” discussing his 
effort. One of them, asked 


two 
per-r-rsonal 
maiden 


for his opinion, remarked as follows:. 


‘I wish I had not listened. In the 
first place he read it; in the second 
place, he read it poorly; and in the 
third place, it wasn’t worth reading 
at all.” 

Mr. MacGregor then told of the 
shattering of his ideals since visit 


ing this country. He had always be- 
lieved that all Americans told lies and 
talked through their noses. Since he 
arrived, he has found that all of them 
do not talk through their noses. 


The speaker then became serious 
and touching on the Allied debt mad 
a strong plea for unselfishness. He 
referred feelingly to the dead of the 
Allies who served as a bulwark for 
the United States while they were 
waiting for us to get into the fight. 
The audience was sympathetic 
very much moved. 


and 


Being a versatile Scotchman, the 
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distinguished visitor, by popular re- 
quest, next essayed the first verse of 
\nnie Laurie. An encore was plainly 
demanded and Mr. MacGregor prayed 
in vain for the arrival of John 
Daniels of Boston, who he knew could 
sing it far better. No pinch-hitter 
showed up, however, and Mr. Mac- 
Gregor had to go on. The venerable 
Scot sang it so feelingly that thoughts 


e ‘ 

A ualics 

pA WwW 

HE technical session of the con 
vention on Thursday afternoon 
had serious competition in the form 
of a golf tournament and an aquatic 

exhibition. 


The Seaview Golf 


Club was the 





@ Atlantic Foto Service 


Col. J. P. Eddy Romping on the Beach 
Between Chas. S. Fowler and Wells 
R. Fowler 


scene of the tournament. First honors 
went to H. W. Dismukes, whose net 
score of 71 enabled him to carry a 
new travelling bag back to his home 
in Columbus, Ga. Two golf enthu- 


of home and other sweetly senti 
mental ideas were running rampant 
around the audience until the heavy 
whiskers were pulled off and Angus 
MacGregor became plain John Dan 
iels, of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. Another ideal shat 
tered, but it was a cunning 
well worked out. 

Take it all in all, it was “Sone 
Smoker.” 


and Golf 


slasts, Broadbent and H. Rk 
Barker, turned in a 72, but a toss 
of the coin at the banquet gave Mr. 
Barker the prize and Mr. 
Broadbent the third, the awards h« 
ing a box ot golt bails and 
bag respectively. 


hoax, 


James 


second 


The success of the 
tournament was assured by the ef 
forts of Harry \ 
member of the entertainment com 
mittee in charge of golf. 


s 


Butterworth, 


Aquatic Champions and Others 
laney diving of every knowt 
rietv—and some quite unknown—was 
provided in the girls’ aquatic exhil 
Middle Atlantic 

pions at the Hygeia Pool ‘The 
What Is 
It?” “ The Biggest Splash” and other 


appropriate names were attached to 


tion bv the 


Shimmy,” Three Guesses, 


the stunts on the springboard. In ad 
dition, the demonstrated trick 
swimming strokes which looked dif 


girls 


ficult but were probably more so. 


Yankee vs. Quaker 
Without 
from the champions, however, it must 
be admitted that the piece de resist 
ance of the New 
England vs. Pennsylvania race. Clar 


detracting in the least 


afternoon was thi 


ence Howe represented the Yankees 
while Andrew S. Webb entered the 
lists for his home state. Each of the 
two contestants had three girls on his 
side of the relay race. After the girls 
had gone neck and neck, Andy and 
Clarence threw themselves manfully 


into the brink. After demonstrating 
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Middle Atlantic Aquatic Champions with Prominent Members of the Association 
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that he could swim upside down as 
well as not, Andy rowed for the 
shore and with the aid of the railing 
at the side, propelled himself at no 
mean rate of speed toward the goal 
Meanwhile, Clarence plodded stead 


Bathing Beauties—Left to Right: 


Lincoln Baylies. 


t¢ interview his 
further 


rival, we have no 
information on the subject 
must admit to an 


academic interest in the final resting 


However, we 


place of the $100 which was put up 


on the race the night before 





John Cutter. G. Endicott 


Putnam, Henry C. Harden, H. J. Jaquith 


ily on in mid-stream until he = got 
mixed up with a rank outsider whe 
had nothing to do with the race at all. 
\ fight was averted and both con 
testants finished the 
hands to the cheers of the 
None of the 


seemed to be able to pick the winner 


tour, and shook 
madding 
throng. spectators 
but Andy told us confidentially that 


he won. As we didn't get a chanes 


Charles Penrose, chairman of the 
¢cntertainment committee, was in 
charge of aquatics He was attired, 


as befitted the occasion, in an attrac 


tive blue bathing suit, and made sev 


eral gracetul introduc 


speeches of 
tion The water was of mean tem 


perature—vervy mean, in fact Lhe 


whole affair was quite splashy 


The Association Banquet 


HI association 
Thursday 
climax to a 


hanquet on 
evening was a fitting 
successful convention. 
During the dinner, an orchestra and 
a male quartette competed in a 
rather interesting musical relay race 


Both happened to stop at the 


Sammie 
time during the courses and 


W. Butterworth took 


Harry 


advantage of 


the opportunity to award the golf 
prizes. 

The presidential address was the 
first feature of the after-dinner pro 
gram. Robert Amory struck a con 


structive note in his plea for greater 
study of style possibilities in cotton 


briefly the 


goods. He summarized 
major types of goods mills and then 
pointed the way to a more profitable 
\mory’ 


section 


and satisfying tuture Mr 
address is printed in another 


of this issue 


Prices and Predictions 


1 1 e 1 
ghttul analysis or the pe 


business 


cycles their relation to future 


Prot 
Harvard 


problems was presented by 
Chas. J. Bullock, of the 
Committee on 


xconomic Research. 


This paper will also be found els« 


where 11 


ot 
nis wsue 


Tariff Making 


\ ‘ timely topic was that 
treated by W. S. Culbertson, vice 
chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commis 
s10n Mr. Culbertson discussed the 
flexible features of the new tariff act 


which confer upon the President 
to change tariff rates. Fle 


summarized these as follows: 


powe Ts 


(a) The power to increase or de 
crease any rate in the new tariff act 
within certain specified limits. 

(b) « 
duties or prohibiton of 


penalize by additional 
importation 


any individual 


engaging in unital 
methods of competition or unfait 
cts in the importation of goods int 
the United States 
(c) To penalize by idditional 
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N. A. C. M. Convention at Atlantic City—Continued 


duties the whole or any part of the 

commerce of the country which dis- 

criminates against the foreign com- 
of the United States. 

Che speaker pointed out that under 

the new legislation, the Tariff Com- 


mission is practically a tariff court. 


inerce 


He cited the burden which the inelas- 


tic meth Ye 


of tariff-making imposed 


upon business men; the expense to 
which they were forced to go 
and the difficulty they experi- 
enced in getting a hearing. Sec- 
tions 315, 316 and 317 of Title 3 of 


the new act, outlined above, 


stitute a new 


con 


departure in_ tariff 


’ | SHE Atlantic City convention will 
be in “il | 





nscribed in National Associa- 
tion history as the largest and most 
successful, interesting and enyjoyabl 
that had been held prior to October 
4, 1922. 

Chere is glory and_ satisfaction 
enough in the accomplishment for 
every ofthcer, committee member and 
speaker. All did their best to make 
the convention success and it is 
going to be ditfeult task for any 
vroup to better that best in the futur 

If there was any one thing con- 


tributing to the success of the 
that stood bold relief we 
should say that it was effective pub- 
licitv. The fe 
vided would |] 
had not been 


mect- 


ing out in 


ast of good things pro- 
fallen flat if there 
The 
| confidence in the qual 


ity of the goods they had to offer, and 
by effectiv: 


lave 


a good attendance. 
committees Nac 


and persistent mail, per- 


sonal and trade paper advertising 


they sold the convention to one of the 
largest and most representative gath- 
erings of manufacturers and members 
of the allied trades that has ever at- 


tended a fall meeting. Far be it from 


us to attempt to make the obvious 
business moral plainer. 
* * 
We must admit that we stretched 


our somewhat when 


imagination we 


Service 


© Atlantic 


Foto 


H. G. Beede. Sidney B. Paine and 
Henry €. Dexter Interrupted During 
a Stroll on the Boardwalk 


predicted last week an attendance of 
300 members and guests, but the pre- 
fully justified, and the 


diction was fully 
was the unusual num- 


best part of it 


Convention Notes and Comment 





making, Mr. Culbertson said. He 
stated that they are practical to ad 
minister, as it 1s comparatively easy 
to measure the relative production 
costs of competing countries 


Franklin W. Hobbs, former presi- 
dent of the National Association and 
president of the Arlington Mills, Bos 
of the National 
WorLp | 


ton, was the father 





He also Council, but TEXTILI | 


explained the probable procedure of recognized and exploited the need tor 
the Commission in carrying on its such an organization for several 
new duties, and emphasized the fact vears prior to its birth and may be 
that no decision wil! be rendered pardoned for feeling a sort of god 
any case until the fullest investiga- fatherly interest in 
tion has been conducted. * : 

The last speaker on the program Only those veteran members the 
Hon. E. J. Cattell, city statistician National Association whose knowl 
Philadelphia, supplied the humor ot dge of its ancient prejudices and 


the evening and once more prove 


prece lents extends ovet a period 
his right to the title of ; 


quarter of a centurv can fullv realize 


Sunshine.” the radical step involved in even cot 
sidering the holding of a spring m« 
ing in any other New England cit 
than Boston. It is true tl he s 
nothing in the by-laws t ‘ 

ber of mill officials, agents and supet such a departure from prece t 

intendents present—well ovet . it was impossible vears ago to | 

Compare this with the one or two th lea considered seriously 

dozen that have turned out to sot mly once has th 1 

former fall conventions and tl meeting been held els 

realize that advertising does 1 joston: that s . 

. + ‘ \merican and Natio reanizatior 
It is possible, or cours | 1 the meeting \ Y or] 
large a number ot repres 





Always 


Thirteen Is Not 


an Unlucky Number 


the Board 


considet 


lhe fact that 


Government 1s 


manutacturers might not exhibition. 


have attended had it not been for th: 


southern 


ot seriously 


meeting of the National Council, but’ ing acceptance of the invitation of 
it is noteworthy that they came early the Southern New England Textile 
and appeared to enjoy the regular Club, the Mayor of Providence, the 


convention features and. entertain Board of Trade of that city and Gov 
ment as fully as any of the others. ernor Sans Souci of Rhode Isl 
. * * to hold their next spring meeting in 

The National Council, by the w Providence means more that mere 
appears to be entering upon a new indifference to association precedents 
and broader era of its history as it is a hopeful sign that New Eng 
result of the redefining of its scope land manufacturers will no longer b« 
and activities as proposed by former bound by precedents that restrict them 
Chairman Stuart W. Cramer. It is development and prosperity. A fuller 
not impossible that it may eventually attendance of members of the Board 
become the representative in big 1 xf Government is desired that ule 
tional matters of every import brought together at Atlantic City 
organization in the textile industry. before this matter is acted upon, but 
Congress and the public ire con 1 mayority of thos« there present 
stantly looking for some such author favor acceptance of the invitation 
tative representative of the industry nd there seems little doubt but that 
and there is no reason why th Providence will get the spring met 
National Council cannot provide it ing 


conventions excepting 
quent 


Atlantic City has all of the requisite 
facilities for the staging 


reasonably tre 


to New 


of suecessful 
y 
direct 


train 
York and the | 


Service 


ast at this time of the 
vear. They make it fairly easy to 
get into Atlantic City, but difficult to 
get out, excepting via Philadelphia; 





) A I 


Thev Didoat Know They Were Being 


Snapped. Left to Right: Henry P 
Kendall, Albert Farwell Bemis and 
Henry G. Lord 

| +] aan ; ' \{ 

i ) rious KIA 
heat t the convention and 
this cannot be interpreted as a criti 
cism of the latter, even if made by 
the manv New Englanders who still 


] 1] 


f 1 New London as a regular place 
for tall meetings 

It may e tru reported that 
\ t (itv 1 1V¢ are unaware ol 
the adoption by the United States of 
an I8th amendment to the Constitu 
tion, but there was ve r\ little evidence 
at the convention of such local de 
pravity. 


In commenting upon Kenneth Mol 


ler’s prophetic glance into the future 
status of mill organization and equip 
ment, Sidney B. Paine, of the General 
Klectric Co., while not endorsing 


all of Mr. Moller’s ideas, 


did make the prediction that we 


specifically 
are 
on the eve of some of the most radi- 
cal innovations in textile manutactur- 
g that the world has seen since the 
the ot 


processes have 


invention machines 


that 


ol 
remained 
> since then. 

+ * * 
One of the most pleasing features 
the the 
tendance manutacturers. 


Phe 


on 


of convention Ww large at 
o! 


meeting of the National Council 


iS 


southern 


attracted the majority, 

the following: 
president of the 
W. E. Beattie, 
W. McLellan 


Thursday 
of course, including 
S.3 
\merican Association; 
e-president ; A. 


of 


Hutchinson, 


chairman Board 


(,overnors Sec 
retary W 1). Adams and_ tor 
mer Presidents Stuart W. Cramer, 
Ellison A. Smyth and John A. Law. 


\mong others from — the South 


were T. Hl. Rennie, former presi 
1 
I 


\ssociation 


nt f othe Pell Cit 
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Continued 


\la.) Mfg. Co.; Cason J. Callaway as they do today; and that the aver- ing side than on th uluct sick ( s m 
f the American Association Board age wage was about $1.25 a week, of * ‘ men were 1 v rey 
{ Governors, and John L. Patterson, which 75 cents was paid to the cor- lhe feeling of discouragement ‘ es istry prese 
ormerly of Roanoke Rapids, Va. poration for board. duced by the absence of discussion From one New York selling house 
* * * ae the first session of the convention Min looper & Co., four men mad 
Only three former presidents of the In discussing the plan of corpora was dispelled by the excelle ( elv H qu Thos 
National Association were present: tion boarding houses, Mr. Meserve pation noted at the Thursday mort Slocum, Geo. Linton, and G 
“dwin Farnham Greene, Albert Far- stated that the reason for the dis- ing meeting lhe suecess of t nai Putnat With this 1 ) 
vell Bemis and W. Frank Shove. ON n L Te 
Both Arthur H. and Russell B. Lowe ( G | \ 
xpected to attend, but were unavoid- ( layes, of 1 Gi 
ibly prevented. \. Aw 
* -k . vight } ( nd 1 \ 
The absence of Albert Greene he Lym Mills 
Dunean was rumored to be due to his 
approaching marriage to one of Bos- Che Government was represen 
ton’s society belles. hy | R. MacGowan, chief of the 
* * *K 


Fextile Division ot the Bureau ot 
Major Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., ac- 


companied his father to the conven- 
tion and it is reported that he will 
soon join the ranks of cotton mill 
executives if the resignation of his 
army commission is accepted. Paul 
W. Woodman, vice-president of the 
Mays Mills, Cramerton, N. C., and 


Standards, who had a chance to 
with two ex-members of the Bureau, 
Ek. D. Walen of the Cotton Research 
Co., and R. ‘T. Fisher, assistant secre 
tary ol the association 


* * 


Phe Philadelphia contingent was 


5 x & small in number but large in impor 
son-in-law of Mr. Cramer, Sr., was 





ilso at the convention tance Andrew S. Webb tipped the 

< O < ; : . } } 1 

. - 7 scales their Way—not by his avoirdu 

: y . + tant ere wis but by his excellent conduct ot 

Che Southern New England Tex- oe eee , we I : \ catia 

' B a. , ° ad . n the smoker progran las ( ose, 

tile Club had a large delegation at the By Their Smiles Ye Shall Know Them : f +h teHtaieneeid 

; : T iS “nairman ra) tne ( L¢ a ( 
convention, headed by President Nel- 


*91] . ¥ 
. T , ‘ommittee, with particular charge of 
son A. Batchelder and Sec.-Treas. continuance of this system was. the eee ere 


symposium was pre-ordained by the 


? . . : - 4 aquatics, and Harry W. Butterworth, 
W.S. Pepperell. It was highly com- influx of alien workers who preferred chairman, Philip ¢ Wentworth iis li mpleted the trio 
é a F 3 s 1) “hare ot go . CO MCLEE { 
plimentary to President Amory of to have all their money in the pay treasurer of the National Ring Tra er ‘a1 1 

ake: ae . : 1 3 which made the fun wheels go round 
the National Association, who with envy elopes. He hazarded the predic eler Co.. who commandeered orators 
Sec. Meserve attended the last meet- tion that in the course of time south- jin advanes from the ranks of m; 
ing of the club to urge the sending ern operatives will also demand \ll) chinery builders. °* Smokers have degenerated ot late 
ot a large delegation to Atlantic City; our money in the pay envelopes. * * ‘ ind it’s often necessary to bring your 
; eeeces ae : 5 “ k * x : : J own—smokes. we mean. ‘The one at 
and every | extile Club man was ; 7 lhe platitude that cotton manufac W nOK¢ id-fash 
* rooting for Providence as_ the That merchandising problems will ‘iene: eplll \tlantic City was otf the old-ta 


get no nearer to a tech : | ; piec 
are Pe i ye al'c - . . “}- . re C P 1} 1 ariety two good CiLakls aple 
place for the National spring be the most important consideration nical discussion than the corridors of ‘O'S ‘ : =n tin 
etine . and 11 aw against repeating. 
meeting. the hotel was disproved at this ses- “™ 
* * k * 
sion. Members did not merely pri cas 
In view of the conservatism of sent themselves for a few minutes: Nathaniel F. Aver, treasurer of the 


7 7 . 1 | +] “re 
textile manufacturers as far as pre- they stayed until the last speaker had Nvyanza Mills and other New England 


dicting the future is concerned, it is 
significant to note that most of the 
members who attended the conven- 


1 cy t 
taken his seat. It is possible that the mills and president of the \rkwrigh 
blame in the past has rested, not on Club, arrived in time tot the banquet 


the audience, but on the program and was seated at the head table 
tion were in agreement in anticipat- : : é kok 4 
ing a labor shortage during the com- For a lone period TEXTILE Wortp 
y ; ; One method of encouraging dis or a g I 
ing year. The prophecy was usually 


‘ ‘ . { a, : 1 “chron 
¥ “re . cussion is undoubtedly the prepara has attorded the so-callec 
qualified by the phrase “if business 
is good” but it was easy to see that 
mill men already have seen indica- 


tions of a probable shortage. 


tion of advance copies of technical kickers” at convention prints 
mort it\ to al ir = ViIEews 

papers so that members may have a 4! opportuni a \tl 
1 : ¢ sibl Tr anti 

chance to consider the subjects and Those responsible to1 a3 

; : ‘ f 
come ready to express themselves. City innovation have almost comptett 
<x © : 


Until that happy day arrives, a good ly silenced thesé iconoclasts, by adopt 
One of the non-participants in the f 


ne some of st : sug 
; , : substitute is the plan employed by Mr. ing some of their most worthy 
golf tournament was Capt. Robert S. 





5 “ Wentworth. estions The ladies, tor instance, 
Wallace, treasurer of the Fitchburg m " + were overw Imed with functrons tor 
(Mass.) Yarn Co. Capt. Wallace’s their entertainment. The allied trades 
inactivity was not from choice, how- Atte r stating ona me TEVESNEVE a de he accuracy of our con 
ever. He injured his foot while ne er a iene ae 
plaving the fame over a month ago, introductior ft fresh mind rom tin ions if ‘ 
and still carries a cane as a reminder anne \z€0 e _ : oe - a sera Fechnical papers of 
of the accident. Nevertheless he was mi Atiaatin Pol that | ul : nds tent) —s ca proved their power t 
able to take part in the indoor golf, Ii : a OTS a FO! wee a +} P 
ind contributed some interesting side- Chas. Penrose. ¢ hairman, and Andrew id atter in e ing them remarkes ad 
F : 1 S. Webb. Member, of Entertainment Vhy loom’s a pretty crude m: ‘ re ul 
lights on Gene Sarazen, the new open Committee. Harry W. Butterworth ee - we'll huitd one”? Thie copies aie ae a 
champion, the Other Member of the Committee = \\ \nd it ( 
3 Was at the Golf Links ' ee : ~~ 

\ unanimous and audible sigh was ’ 7 oe ; ; ss 
heard from members who attended facing the textile industry in t ee ee ee 4 a ; The officer Oo 
the opening session when Secretary ture was the statement made by I’ ; PSs es s as = ws + e speakers dese th 
Meserve, in the course of his paper on Melvin T. Copeland in the cout ng t nt possibly Un rt a é, ea ; Sa al aaa de 

The Development of a Mill City.” his paper on Some Iconomic t Urapel ~OFPOr — a ' ws ' - ease and af the ho 
remarked that in the early days of the pects of the Cotton Industry.’ rT — & Kn mcnient a ; ; . ge as fe i th on 
industry at Lowell, emploves worked Copeland feels that there | heer sed to get out trom under, Now peta 


: : ] rch li ord has an on the business onventl 
nearly twice as many hours per week greater weakness on the merchandts rd has an ¢ isin¢ 
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Papers and Addresses at N. A. C. 


ombination of Technical and Economic Subjects Considered at 
Comprehended Under General Topics of Importance to Indus try 


HILE th 


ing ot! 


~ 


semi-annual meet- 
National Asso- 


ciation of Cotton Manufac- 


the 


turers features outdoor 
sports and recreation, yet sufficient 
solid material is furnished in the 


program to 
ideration of 


justify the serious con- 


s members. This is truce 

t the meeting held at Atlantic City 
this week. The business sessions of 
Wednesday and Thursday 


7 compre- 
ended discussions under the general 
The Inc lustrial History of 
Textiles,” and “ The Mechan 


Opics Ot 


( otton 








Atlantic City 


to Technic: al Considerations 


ical History ot Cot 


ton Textiles.” This 


division Pave 


~ 


treatment 


sufficient 


scope for 


along historical as well as 
technical lines although the technical 
session of Thursday specialized more 
particularly on mechanical subje 

of vital concern to the o 


mill plants. 


peration of 
The economic phase was 
developed at the banquet in a dis 
the | and the 
duties of business men in consid 


cussion of usiness cycle 


tion of the problem. The formal 
addresses = ired for the conven 
tion follow in large part: 


Address _ of Picciions 


By Robert 


National Association of Cot- 


"THE 


ton Manufacturers has devoted 
many meetings to technical questions 
of equipment and construction. It 
has devoted many to the improvement 


Ot processes of manufacture. This 
present session largely devoted to 
the economic side and the develop- 


ment of the 
It can be 


business. 
observed that old 
mills with high operating costs some- 
times show higher profits than new 
The 
merchandising side is often the deter- 
mining factor. By this is meant the 
purchasing of machinery or plant; 
the buying of the cotton and supplies, 
as well as the selling of the product. 

In thinking of cotton manufactur- 
ing, yarn mills and cloth mills 
usually considered separately. 


easily 


mills with lower operating costs. 


are 
There 
is, however, a further separation that 
is becoming more and more apparent, 
This is the division of cloth mills into 
two groups, those making staple 
cloths and those making specialties. 
Staple Goods Mills 

To consider first the staple cotton 
goods: Here, generally speaking, the 
lower the price, the larger the distri- 
bution. As our English friends have 
found out, great uncivilized or par- 
tially developed sections of the world 
use large quantities of cotton cloths. 
These portions of the world have a 
limited amount of money to spend and 
the higher the price, the smaller the 
quantity used. 


The manufacturer of this type of 


goods has developed large sections of 
this country. First, New England 
erected mills, made coarse goods, and 
sold the product practically at auction, 
to be later exported. Then the great 
districts of the South were developed 
in a similar way, 

the 
cause 
mills to 
money, 


not so much because 
demand for the goods, but be- 
towns, which wanted cotton 
furnish work and bring in 
naturally hit on the simplest 
fabrics to make. Have you not heard 
many times of a town which wanted 


a cotton mill and the promoters went 
around and asked what fabric they 
should manufacture? 


New England has lost si 


Amory 


the 
some day, before it 
is too late, it is to be hoped she will 
appreciate how 
her economic 


that 
her, but 


de\ elopment 
brought 


cotton mills 


necessary they 
development. lhe 
South still appreciates its cotton mills 
and wants more. 

realize the cotton mill in the 
South has accomplished for the great 
body of who lived most 
precarious existences in the Southern 
part of the Appalachian Mountains 
Many well-inclined people have con- 
tributed to colleges and other 


are to 


How few of us 


what 


\mericans 


institu- 
tions in these mountains to assist in 
the development of this body of 
fellow What they have ac- 
complished is infinitesimal compared 
with the development and upbuilding 
that has been accomplished by the cot- 
ton mill of the South. Some of you 
gentlemen, not know that 
country, should go down there and see 
what has been accomplished in a very 
short space of years. Go into 
small town on the edge of the moun- 
tains, where there is no industrial 
plant, and tell the first man you meet 
that you know how to run a cotton 
mill and are thinking of going to that 
town. You will be welcomed with 
opened arms by every one and will re- 
ceive every possible offer of assist- 
ance and good will. The people of 


our 
citizens. 


who do 


some 


that town know what cotton mills 
have done for other towns and you 
will have hard work not to settle 


down there and establish a mill. 

We have with us to-night, as our 
guests, some of the southern members 
of the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers, and these men 
are among the leaders who developed 
this new South, a section that is al- 
ready a great industrial center 

We are proud to have them with us 
and proud to be able to claim as our 
friends men who have 
bloom with 
flourishing towns. 

Fine Goods Mills 

Now to consider the rapid 

creasing type of mill, which, for 


made a wast 
] 


space cotton mills and 


of a better term, we will call “ fine 
ee ane eee ; ; : 

goods mills. These are goods 

are made for special purposes, an 





( vely I t Cl ( s 
shio A we \ eluse t 

\ staple clo hs 1C¢ oO 
me-quarter cen vat r¢ lv be- 
eausc she 1s saving money 
expensive omobile le nex 
counter, she will not hesitate to spend 
Stoo for a silk dress that strikes her 

ney. You must remember that you 
( sell a woman what vou want t 
make at her price, but, if you mak 
what she wants, vou eat me your 
WH price 

[here 1s a ird ve group ot 
mills, which we are leaving out of 
he present discussion, making goods 
f ir the mechanical tr ides re ¢ oths, 
etc 


- - + thy ] 
lo return to he staple 


eoods, the largest class, and 


since co 


¢ 


ton tabrics are the t clothing 


cheat 


pes 
known, what must always remain the 
largest class. The successful manu 


facture of this type ot goods depends 


on economy of manufacturing and 


merchandising. By merchandising, in 
ant pally when 


to buy cotton and when to sell 


this case, is m« princip 


l goods. 
Economy of Manufacturing 
In regard to the 
the 
a class by itself compared with any 
other Che 
without waste of 


economy of manu- 


facturing, cotton mill is almost in 
built 
lor in- 


industry. mills are 


any money. 


do 


Criticize 


stance, you realize to-day vhen 


the high 
machinery 


you price oft cotton 


textile that it even now 


sells for 16 to 21 cents a pound as 
compared with 27 to 52 cents a pound 
for machine 24 cents to $1.00 

pound for automobiles ? 
the cost of 
plants, the 


so intricate 


tor Is or 
Even with 
the 


low manufacturing 


process of manufacture is 
that the 
fairly be said to about equal the cost 
of the plant. For contrast, 
the great packers has 
times their 
rate of turn-over of 
mills, with the low 
it is impossible to 


annual sales can 


one of 
about 
capital 

six. In cotton 
rate of turnover, 
profits to 


sales ot 


SIX invested 


increase 


any marked extent by increased out- 
put. 

Our raw material cotton, which is 
a very large, if not the controlling 


factor in the price of goods, has for 
years been too cheap to yield a decent 


living to the man who produced it. 


The price of it is gradually creeping 
up in relation to other commodities 
and we shall have to recognize the 


fact that the 
is destined to be 


price level of raw cotton 


relatively higher in 


comparison with other commodities 
as well as its pre-war price. For 
much of this, the boll weevil is re 


sponsible. 


The manu facturing itself is con 


ducted as cheaply as possibl Phe 
machines run continuously d the 
percentage of machine time utilized 
is higher than in almost any other in 
dustry that can be n For in- 


Meeting— Addresses by 
Several Sessions Given Over 


Convention 


\uthorities 


S ce, \ \ Yr, Os ‘ 
nos common figut r go pe 
cen s to be expecte 1 SI o 
SO Tor ro o| Mut the cesses 
Che overne 1 Ss I S10 
Ce ily reduc oO minimum 
Com] ( he cotto Mmiii W 1\ 
rt r idustry h me ¢ n 
ind notice the small size of the ofhe 
rece and supervisory statf. To bring 
out this point more clearly, you cal 
name several mills where the deta 
required by the United States incom 
tax authorities more than doubled th 
work of the pea a8 general Oc 


\ll of these 





accomplished t I hrough necessity is ol 
staple goods it can be fairly said that 
a manufacturing profit based on re 
placement cost is not obtaina mos 
of the time. Much of the time the 
only possibility of profit lies in bu 

ing the cotton when it is low and sell- 
ing the eoods after cotton has risen. 


Erroneous Crop Reports 


\t this point it is necessary to 
call attention to the incalculable harm 
caused the cotton industry by the 
erroneous reports of the Department 
of Agriculture on the size of the cot- 
ton crop in the fall 1921. These 
reports caused an unnecessarily sud- 


of cotton and 
the 
prevente d the orderly liqui- 
the 


Was 


den advance in the price 
caused overbuying on the part of 
mills. It 
dation of costs at proper time, 
naturally 


lowed by a corresponding slump in the 


This sudden rise fol- 


spring of this year 1922, which 
worked great harm to both farmer 
and manufacturer. 

Now we are faced with another 
short crop, although not so short as 


but this time we have not an 
adequate carryover and the statistical 
position of Chis 
means really high-priced cotton and 
great difficulties for the manufacturer 
of staple 
price. 
What can he do? His past prac- 
tice of selling below cost under such a 
circumstance will simply 
keeping the goods market below a fair 
price compared with the cotton mar- 
ket. This is a practice for which the 
staple cotton manufacturer is to be 
He 


worthy 


last year, 


cotton is serious. 


goods to obtain an adequate 


result in 


severely condemned. indulges in 


it because of a desire to 


furnish continuous employment by 


s11 
keeping the mill running, but it will 
always get him into a worse and 
worse situation. 


Should Consider Style 
cotton manufacturers, as 


The 
rule, have neglected possibilities of 
stvle appeal and be: Lut) of cotton fab 
Tics should take a lk at 
the the silk 
who have tempted the women of this 


all 
| 


ating things so that silks 


They 


book of manutacturers, 


country with sorts of new and 


+ “11 
laASC1I 


almost 


rher percentage 


always command a hig] 
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t profit than cotton, in spite of their 
igher price. In spite of the high 
rice per yard, the consumption con- 
tantly increases. This style, work, 
resource, and invention on the part 
of the silk manufacturers has de- 
eloped the silk manufacturing indus- 
try by leaps and bounds. 

The cotton mill manufacturers 
hould study in the same way the 
ossibilities of cotton fabrics. Some 
of them have done so most success- 
tully. The force in the 
vorld cannot long obtain any extra 
rice per yard for staple goods made 
by one mill as. against the general 
market, but a good, resourceful and 


best sales 


imaginative sales force, acting in the 
closest co-operation with an active 
and inventive manufacturer, can pro- 
luce profits that are undreamed of 
vy the staple mill. 

This calls for the closest harmony 
nd co-operation between the sales 
the mill and between the 
various departments of the mill itself. 
Chere is not only the possibility of 


force and 


much satisfaction to be had in build- 
ing up quality and making goods of 
higher and higher grade. 

In “The History of the Cotton 
Manufacture,” by E. Baines, pub- 
lished in 1835, Pliny is quoted as say- 
ing about eighteen centuries ago: 

“In Upper Egypt, towards 
Arabia, there grows a shrub, which 
some call gossypium, and others 
zylon, from which the stuffs are 
made which we call xylina. It is 
small, and bears a fruit resembling 
the filbert, within which is a downy 
wool, which is spun into thread 
There is nothing to be preterred t 
these stuffs for whiteness or 

beautiful garments are mad 
from them for the priests of Egypt.” 

Since then cotton has become thx 
cheapest clothing material in 
world, and many of us have worked a 
lifetime to save an eighth of a cent 


sott 


ness; 


the 


per yard in the process of manutac- 
ture. 
to creating out of the really beautitu 


Let us devote the same ettort 


fibre of cotton worthy fabrics whic 
shall tempt the buyer by their beauty 


profit in this method, but there is and not their price. 

Z : 

Development of a Mill City 

* 

By H. I= Meserve, Secretary 

MIHE industrial growth of a new such community based upon this sing 
country involves innumerable manufacturing idea was to be estab 
“first things.” History is in the begin- lished, and, long betore, the wisdor 
ning. At this time no thought is of the founders of Lowell was amply 


taken as to what men may later want 
to know about these early days. When, 
therefore, approximately one hundred 
vears later, one attempts to find the 
particular “first thing” in which he is 
interested, he discovers that there are 
often several contesting claims. 

“The Development of a Mill City,” 
however, presents none of these dif- 
ficulties. From the many “first 
things,” great and small, this one “big 
thing” without a rival. If 
vou are seeking for the first mill you 
will find numerous claimants. When 
vou seek the first textile community 
vou find a place and a condition about 
which there is no dispute. 


Lowell Site Chosen 


The of Lowell 
purely for textile purposes. 


emerges 


chosen 
The det- 
nite plan grew out of its location at 
ivailabl Other advan- 
tages and disadvantages were weighed 


Site was 


water power. 


igainst this matter of primary im- 
vortance. Textile manufacturing at 
his particular place was the compel- 
ling motive It dream com- 
fact, but it 
community because of 
the of 
he purpose for which it was created. 


In all that 


lea must be 


was a 
nunity before it was a 
recame a real 
ts adaptability to necessities 
therefore, this 
kept in mind—that it 
vas to be a community devoted to tex- 
ile manufacturing; that it to 
row by the development of this sin- 


we Say, 


Was 


le industry; that while its future was 


till on the knees of the gods the 
nterprise if it prospered must pros- 
r in this one way. 


Choice of on Justified 


It was some vears before another 


justified by their works. The genesis 
of the idea goes back to the genius 
of a single man, who died before his 
idea had been thoroughly developed 
but who left his impress upon other 
men to such a degree that much that 
follows may be directly traced to him. 
So loyal to him were his associates 
that in due time his memory was 
perpetuated in the name of the com 
munity which he never saw and about 
which he 
dreamed. 

Francis Cabot Lowell, the father of 
the industrial which grew into 
the first textile city, was born in New 
buryport in 1775. 
Harvard in 1793 
self early in life as a successful mer 
chant in Boston. While in Europe 
for his health in 1811 he met, in Edin 
burgh, an old friend in the 
of Nathan Appleton, also of 
and discussed with him the possibil 
ities in the future of cotton manufac 
turing in 


personally only vaguely 


idea 


He graduated from 
and established him 


pet son 


Boston 


America 


\fter “frequent 
conversations on the subject, it was 
their common opinion that this coun 
try need not depend upon England 
for fabrics, but that all that was 
needed for home consumption coul 
be supplied if the industry w 
prope rly developed 

Lowell, therefore, before returni 


to America, visited one of the large 


textile centers of England and s 


cured all the information possibl 


regard to methods and machiner 
Immediately 


upon his returt 
1813, he talked the matter ove 
fully with his brother-in-law, Patt 


Tracy Jackson, who was also 
chant in 


Boston, and thev decided to 


establish a cotton manufactory at 
some place in the vicinity where water 
power was available. 


tion, Lowell 


In this connec 
endeavored to re 


or adapt to the purposes he 


invent 
had in 
mind the machinery used in the tex 
tile mills which he had visited in Eng- 
land Che result that, among 
other things, he succeeded in rebuild 


Was 


ing the power loom. 


The Waltham System 
While studying the machinery and 
methods of manufacture in 
England, Lowell had not failed to ob 


cotton 


serve the low character and unhappy 
condition of operatives in the Euro 
pean mills. He determined that these 
conditions should not prevail in Amer 


ica. In his opinion, an element of the 





Who Spoke on * The Development of 
a Mill City” 


Meserve, Secretary. N. A. C. M., 


ereatest importance to the future suc 
the 


Oo! 


cess venture lay in the fact 
that here in New England was a fund 
ot labor of such excellent character 


in comparison to that employed in Eu 
ropean mills thi 1 
cess Was practically assured Phe 
questions in his mind wert 


New 
not of too high character to be 


whether 


t} nati Eng] ler 
LHOS« ha V¢ nyianders were 


easily 


pursuaded to come to the towns and 
work in the mills. What would be 
the effect on their character? Could 


they be induced to leave their country 
homes unless their welfare were s¢ 
curely sateguarded \ll these ques 
tions had been considered by Lowell 


1 


them he originated what 
“Waltham 


tion that 


and to 


later | 


mect 


known as the 


eCanie 


Svstem.” based on the 


convis 


efhcient means must be 


adopt a 


tor the moral and physical welfare of 
Operative 
Lowell further introduced new 
lea in production. Hitherto, all the 
+ 1 +1 -1 1 
tton mills 11 | world were « 
dso th ning < ve 
~ } + + ] 
were done nm separate es 1 
T 1 T 
S | ie yh Lowe A 
annin oO ld he intended to ar 
‘ 
range that all the processes for the 
) rsion of cotton into cloth should 
irried on with the walls of on 
ilding thi which had never 


been done before. Still more radical, 
the processes were not to be done by 
hand, but by power 

In 1813, a company formed 
called the Waltham Company, which 
obtained an act of incorporation and 
purchased water power rights at Wal- 


tham on the Charles River. 


was 


Che first 
fabric made was a heavy sheeting of 
Number 14 37 inches wide, 
weighing less than three yards to the 
pound. 


yarns, 


Early Labor Conditions 


By the time the war with England 
was ended the Waltham Company had 
the extensive 
cotton mill in the 


most and 


country, 


prospere us 


a prestige 


which it maintained for some years, 
or until the mills at Lowell were es 
tablished. In the light of wages and 
hours of work as they exist today, it 
is particularly interesting to note that 
in those early days the operatives 
worked almost twice as many hours 


1 


a week as they do now, for, accord 


ing to the present agent at the mill, 
up until 1850, 151% hours a day, win 
ter and summer, was the rule, or 
about So hours a week. “The factory 
bell awakened them at 4:30 a.m., and 
they went to work at five, then at 
seven went out to breaktast. return 
ing at 7:30. At twelve they were dis 


missed for dinner, for which 30 or 45 


minutes were allowed, then they re 
turned and worked until half past 
seven in the evening.” Wages, also, 
were relatively disproportionate to 
those paid today. The average was 


about $1.25 a week, of which 75¢ was 


7s 
paid to the corporation for board. 
This mill is still in operation, since 
1901 under the name of “The Boston 


Manufacturing Company,” but 
Waltham will 
noted as the pioneer in cotton manu 
facturing. All of the methods of op 
erating a mill as they 
today 


as the 


Company it long be 


are In existence 
were instituted here,—introduc 
tion of power machinery, process of 


manufacture in 


on mull or 


building, 
vanization, and welfare work. ‘These 
the industry owes to the foresight and 
ability of Cabot Lowell It 
fitting, that in the city which 


bears his name his ideas should have 


lrancis 
1S most 


been developed to an efficiency beyond 


his dreams. Ina very after 
the the 
company made it apparent that its in 


terest should be extended, particularly 


lew years 


it was established success of 


in another situation where more wa 
ter power was available. Such a sit 
uation was found at the junction of 
the Merrimack River and canal, and 
this site was eventually secured 


Merrimack Mfg. Co. Founded 
Articles of 


up December FE 


\ssociation 


were drawn 


182! February 


\ct of In 
Mer 


, and in 


1 
f +} 
} 


1] 
Ol ne TOoHMOwmMye veal il} 
rporation was 


k Manufacturing Cony 


prepafa 


tions to erec 


new site. Building was begun in 


ind by September 1 of the next year 


the first wheel turned, with the 


return of cloth in November rhe 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns Worcester, Mass. 
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Successors to R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 
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FARWELL BLEACHERY 


Works: Lawrence, Mass. Boston Office: 77 Franklin St. New York Office: 320 Broadway 
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United Piece Dye Works 


LODI, N. J. 
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‘*The Hallmark of Quality’”’ 
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Dyers, Finishers and Printers of 


== 


All-Silk, Cotton and Silk, and 
Woolen Silk Mixed Fabrics 
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New York Office: 
132 Madison Avenue at 31st Street 


New York Telephone, Madison Square 7581 Mill Connection Telephone, Passaic 1802 
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vtton loth made by the 


Merri 


k Manufacturing Company was 


in texture but thick and firm, 
thing like thin sail cloth. This 
sold at 37 c a yard The Merri 
k Manufacturing Company pros 
| from the beginning Within 
uur years after the construction of 
first mill was begun, or in 1826, 
population had increased trom the 
inal 200 farmers and their fam 
vho resided in the vicinity when 
i first visited by \ppleton and 
kson, to about 2500 persons It 
in thi eal also, that the part 
CC} iford surrounding the falls 
which vas largely controlled by 
Loch al Canals ¢ ompany, was 
rporated iS a S« parate town and 
ed Lowel (ne who later spoke 
Tal oO! t cin l hant 
benet | “His foot nev 
Lowel et the 
nea ht it ) | 
le M 
i ( l ol 
t l 
. , 0 
> B \ railro 
ype } Dost 
ken apa nd yped 
owell vy ot the Pawtuck 
(‘4 1} { eal ene in 
\mer eretor made its tirst 1 
) Lo \« 1 bo 1 
Growth of Lowell 
| ‘ cal iiter th I 1) | 
vas built t wn grew at a rapid 
‘ vere brought trom 
Host ini tiv pl cs so that ll the 
hall ol ) i\ Lowell oom 
from the start. In 1824, the Met 
k Compat ‘ ted the tirst school 
ho tat ¢ rev ) ) 
\ tl while the follow 
ir the fit iurch w Y 
\ hat WV 
! » | built by rpor | 
‘ nk | hy 
Mi k ( a 
) )) *~ ”) ) 


Lowell Factory System 


Lowell Factory System was the design 
and control of the boarding houses 
and their inmates, as instituted in the 
Waltham Manufacturing Company by 


Francis Cabot Lowell Boarding 
houses were built a few rods from the 
mills, and at right angles to them. 


Between these and the mill the super- 
intendent had his office, that he might 
control the The 
corporation was responsible for the 


entire corporation. 


The woman 
in charge of each house was carefully 
selected for her 


upkec p ol these houses. 


and 
The 


closed at 


ré spectability 


good housekeeping qualities. 


doors of the houses were 


ten o'clock in the all occu- 
that 


note 


evening, 


pants having to be in at time. 
that 


rules correspond with those in 


It may be 
the s( 


interesting to 


the boarding schools to which we 


send our daughters 

\t the time that these boarding 
houses were 1n successful operation, 
they were remarked upon by Dr 
| Bartlett, the fi mayor of 


Lowell, as well as a practising physi 


town for 


1 iN many years, as 

follows “The general and compara 

good health of the girls employed 

the mills here, and their freedom 

rious disease, have long been 

ts of common remark among 

r most intelligent and experienced 

physicians. The manufacturing popu 

lation of this city is the healthiest 
vortion of the population 

They are but little exposed to many 


of the strongest and most. prolitic 


causes of diseases, and very many of 


the circumstances which surround 


them are of the most favorable chat 


actel Phey are regular in their hab 
Its They are early up and early to 
hed Their fare is plain, substantial 


ind gvod, and their labor is sufficient 


ly active and light to avoid the two 


evils that arise from indolence or 
over-exertior They are but little ex 
wsed to. the sudden vicissitudes of 
he seasons and they are very gener- 
lv free from depressing cares.’ 


High Class of Operatives 
Within a 
first mull began to 


} 


very short time atter the 
operate, News oO} 
the opportunities to be found in the 


mill town had spread about the coun 


trvside, with the result that finally 
they literally poured in from the coun 
trv and the Lowell mills were filled 
th blooming and energetic women 
rally intelligent, quick witted and 
| pt ible 
\t } Wol ] 1 ‘ 
oO ( T l | ] oT to 
ot r reasons 1 their accounts o 
. wh i 
who desir 
l\ ‘ ot 
\ ‘ i 4 
S 14 se1] 4 
WW ( t 
sus 
\\ { ‘ Ss (y 
( « ( co ( ( ] 
fo | ( S | \ 
t SIST« | 
yho Si CK \ CT 


to work in the mills at a very early 
age, their mother, who had been left 
a widow, having become the mistress 
of one of the boarding houses in or- 
der that she might be able to keep 
her family together. 

Harriet H. Robinson, a pioneer of 
Women’s Suffrage and one of the 
founders of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, was an operative, 
and later in life wrote of her experi- 
ences as a mill girl: also, Margaret 
Foley, a sculptor and cameo cutter, 
famed for the portraits of Sumner, 
Longfellow and Bryant which she 
later made; Harriet Curtis, a writer, 
Eliza Jane Cate, and others who never 
failed to refer with a measure of pride 
to their early years in the mills. They 
were exceedingly thrifty. In 1840, 
g88 factory girls were depositors in 
the Lowell Institute of Savings, with 
deposits averaging $100 each. 


In addition, it without 


LOeS saying 
that thes girls were religious both 
by nature and inheritance Phen en 


tering the 


tO S121 


mill, each one was obliged 


“Regulation Paper,” which 


Iti a 
demanded, among other things, regu 


lar attendance at some place of wor 


ship. Strict morality was, of course, 


stern requirement; the slightest in 


fringement brought instant dismissal, 
more to be dreaded than punishment, 
fact that one had 


it practically impossible 


been dis 


ads The 

charged made 
7 

to secure employment in another mill 

l‘or the first time in the history o7 

\merica, 


number 


if not of the world, a large 
of factory people were gath 
ered together who were actively in- 
work, but 
cultivation 


terested, not ony in their 


in their own mental 


Change in Character of Operatives 

While the official history of immi 
gration to this country begins in 1820, 
or shortly before the first mill was 
started in Lowell, it was not until 
later, or about 1827, fol 
lowing the commercial depression in 
England, that 
peared in the 


some years 


foreigners 
New 


the cotton industry suf- 


first ap 
England mills. 
In 1850-51, 


fered depression, and the women 
operatives went to their homes by 
thousands. They never returned in 


their full numbers, but their places 
were taken by Irish immigrants, 
driven from their homes by the 
famine of 1850. The Irish were in 


urn replaced by the French Cana 


dians, who began to arrive in 1865. 
In the early go’s the coming of the 
\s cs reduced the number of Can 
han immigrants. 
Kelatively few English ever cam 
l, but those who did come 
ere Satistacts \ d | oh erad 
Nat vy Distr on ina Lowell 
y 
{ ’ wn 19 
\r { 9 j 7.68 S 
‘ so 4 
, V8 11 
) ) 4.89 
} l ».28 9.00 
I ‘ 1 30) 18.25 
; ‘ 1.08 
Other races represented—Italiaus 


Jews, Turks, Spanish, Egyptian, B« 
gian, Bulgarian, Arab, Lithuanian 
Hungarians, Finns. 

The greater number of the Ame 
icans in the above tabulation wer 
foreign-born. This mill makes 
feature of Americanization and nati 
ralization classes. 


Lowell System Abandoned 

The corporation boarding hous: 
as briefly described in the foregoin 
endured from 1822 when th 
Merrimack Manufacturing Compan 
was founded up to the early nineties 
a matter of nearly seventy years. 

The first outward indication of 
breakdown of the system came whe 
an association of boarding house keep 
ers, finding it difficult with the rising 
cost of living to maintain the low 
prices hitherto prevailing, met to con 


pages 


sider the raising of the price of meal 
to what they were in other boaiding 
houses. For some time before this 
step was taken, premonitory signs of 
their decline were seen in the gradual 
change in the character of the opera- 
tives. This change began when the 
native New Englanders, together witl 
increasing numbers of French Cana- 
dians, Irish and English, were being 
displaced by other aliens, 

Ikmphasis should be laid upon the 
fact that the primary for the 
abandonment of the system arose from 


the fact that the new operatives pre- 


reason 


ferred to have all their money in 
the pay envelopes. They also. de- 
sired to follow their own standards 


without restrictions. It 
shoald be noted particularly that this 
change came at the 


of living 


request of the 
operatives and not from the mill man- 
agement. The whole movement was a 
complete departure from the “ Lowell 
System.” This system had offered no 
profit to the mills, and, indeed, added 
considerably to the overhead expenses. 
[It was entered into solely as an ex- 
pression of a philanthropic purpose 
and it was discontinued because the 
operatives and not the mills so desired. 
\ similar situation obtains in the south 
today, although I am not a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, I 
that in the course of 
time the southern operatives will de- 
mand, “ All 


envelopes.” 
Welfare Work Development 
lhe defines wel- 
are as “Anything for the comfort 
nud improvement, intellectual or so- 


and, 
venture to say 
OucLc 


money in the pay 


Bureau of Labor 


of the employ: es, over and above 


wages paid, which is not a necessity 
of the industry nor required by law.” 
] e work as it 1s conducted in 
tue United States today had its begin- 


ning in the cotton mills of Lowell 
when t ( orations supervised the 
livit conditions of their operatives, 
is well as supplied them with homes 
na ] 


il boarding houses that complied 
rds of the time, all in 


order that they would attract a desir- 
able class of la 


I 
ie Bureau of Labor made a study 
of so-called welfare work in 1917, in 


in the number of mills visited 
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about 60 textile plants, all of which 
conducted welfare work of some sort 
or another. Of these 60 mills, 21 re- 
ported definitely that an improvement 
upon the time lost and in the stability 
of the force had been noted. These 
reports, of course, were more or less 
in the nature of opinions. It has been 
proved, however, that a considerable 
addition to the cost of production is 
made by absenteeism and labor turn- 
over, and if these can be reduced by 
scientific management or by the intro- 
duction of welfare features, or both, 


just to that extent can their value be 
measured. 


It is generally acknowledged that 
New England cotton manufacturers 
have been pioneers in this country in 
recognizing the value in dollars and 
cents of proper working conditions 
for operatives. 


It was in the New England cotton 
mills that proper mill heating was 
first introduced. They discovered 
that as cotton manufacture largely 
rests on the nimbleness of the opera- 
tives’ fingers, it paid to warm the 
mills. Pure air, also, by means of 
proper ventilation, was recognized as 
important in influencing the product 
of the operatives. 

At that time, hospitals were very 
scarce; there is a record of but three 
in all New England. From the be- 
ginning of the mills in Lowell, how- 
ever, it was required that each tene- 
ment house should keep one room un- 
occupied for use in case of illness, 
while suitable medical attendance 
was always quickly rendered. The 
Lowell mills founded a hospital in 
1841; the first one in the country to 
be established by an industry. This 
hospital is still in use. 


The first brick sidewalk in Lowell 
was in front of the boarding houses 
and across the yards to the mills in 
order that the operatives might avoid 
wetting their feet. 

Woodbury © states that running 
water was furnished throughout the 
mills and in the factory tenements 
in advance of any water-works in 
New England. 

The first use of steam heat was in 
the cotton mills, while the first sew- 
erage system in New England was 
installed when the Lowell mills pro- 
vided sewers to carry away the waste 
water from the bleacheries and dye 
houses. 


The early mills were lighted by 
perm oil, and later by kerosene, but 
n advance of town gas works the 
»tton mill corporations put in their 
wn plants. The first large demand 
‘or electricity came from the textile 
mills. 
These few instances serve to show 
that the New England cotton manu- 
icturers, especially those in Low- 
l, were the pioneers in those pro- 
ctive and sanitary measures, the 
plication of which not only main- 
ined the morale and health of the 
workers, but proved to be of sound 
financial value. Their methods fore- 


casted the welfare work of today; 
the principle upon which they were 
built, however, that of the dividend- 
paying qualities of humanitarianism, 
remains unchanged. 

The great body of immigrants who 
have been coming to the United 
States are between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-five—past the age of 
compulsory school attendance. 


The duty and opportunity of the 
Government and of the community 
is, first, to protect the immigrants 
against fraud and exploitation, and, 
second, to give them an opportunity 
to learn the English language and to 
secure a working knowledge of our 
laws and institutions. 


Typical Welfare Program 


The following is a program of 
welfare work as it is conducted to- 
day in a representative mill. 


Americanization Classes—Course 
of three years. At graduating, cer- 
tificates of proficiency in English and 
civics are given. The nationality 
distribution in this mill shows 40 per 
cent of workers are Americans, 
largely naturalized. 

Women’s Social and Educational 
Club—This has ‘many activities, 
such as bowling and other athletic 
clubs, dramatic, amusement, domestic 
science, etc. 

Women’s Industrial Club.—Gave a 
Christmas tree to 1,000 children. 

A newspaper article says in part, 
that work done at this mill is varied. 
A perfect network of welfare is go- 
ing on. At the very bottom is the 
“First Aid” department, where two 
nurses are constantly employed, one 
to deal with accidents, and the other 
who goes to the homes of employes. 
This latter nurse has been of special 
benefit in maternity cases, and has 
given to mothers and prospective 
mothers much valuable information. 


A cafeteria lunch room within the 
mill is operated by the employees, the 
corporation supplying the room and 
the employees furnishing the food. 
Prices are very low and the food 
good. The room is large and airy, 
with a good dancing floor, flowers 
belonging to the different individuals 
in the windows, and groups of 
women with fancy work were sitting 
about the tables, all appearing very 
jolly and happy. One operative had 
been in the mill for 31 years and two 
others almost as long. All said they 
could not be ‘chased away.” Ad- 
joining this lunch room, which is also 
used for dancing, is a_ recreatiorr 
room where employees may rest or 
nlay. 

The overseers and second hands 
of the mill, about seventy-five in all, 
are sponsors for what is known as a 
Social and Educational Club. These 
sponsors look after the other organi- 
zations in the mill. Any needs are 
communicated to the S. and E. Club 
and they take care of them. The 
women's club elect their own officers, 
have dances and other social gather- 


ings and have had several banquets at 
which noted speakers have appeared. 


Sports Are Also Arranged 


Boxing takes place in a specially 


fitted arena two or three times a 
month in the winter season. Base- 
ball, a soccer football team and a 


league of bowlers with nine teams 
are included in the athletic activities. 

A department of cooking and home 
economics has been in progress at 
the mills for several years. Dress- 
making is taught in the classes, and 
there are exhibitions of the work 
held. In connection with these 
classes, home nursing and hygiene 
are taught by the two nurses of the 
staff. 

In the 
oral 


Americanization classes 
English, French, mathematics, 
history and government are taught. 
Of a graduation exercise the press 
stated, “ To say that their work was 
a revelation is putting it mildly. 
Poetic recitations, analytic papers 
dealing with the value of Americani- 
zation schools, historic sketches of 
the mills, tracing in an admirable 
manner the evolution of mechanical 
appliances and labor conditions, all 
went to prove conclusively the re 
markable progress possible even un 
der a limited schedule if the school 
be well organized.” 

There is also a_ naturalization 
class, for both men and women. In 
short, the welfare work in this mill 
is splendidly conducted and inquiries 
concerning it are constantly being 
received from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

Medical work as an integral part 
of welfare activity is rapidly becom- 
ing recognized by employers. More- 
over, with many of them it has been 
a matter of experience that with 
preventive medical work and an effi- 
cient health service, production has 
been increased and a considerable re- 
duction in labor turnover made. 
Aside from the humanitarian princi- 
ple involved, therefore, and viewed 
purely as a matter of business, the 
supervision of the health of workers 
produces results as tangible as those 
from an investment in machinery or 
any other equipment. 


In the summer of 1920, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
made a study of 90 New England 
plants in order to determine the ex- 
tent to which health supervision of 
employes was being practiced. Twen- 
ty-three of these plants were textile 
mills, with over 80,000 employes. 
Among them, there were 9 physicians 
employed full time, 14 part time, and 
4 on call. 


ployed. In 


In all, 53 nurses were em- 
addition to the nurses, 
there were 9 dispensary clerks, and 
4 so-called first aiders. Aside 


personnel, the service generally con- 


from 


sisted of, first, suitable and conveni- 


ent quarters, located, in most cases, 


on the first floor; second, an equip- 
ment, such as instruments and drug 


cabinets, dressing tables, ete.; and, 
third, drugs and supplies. 
Labor Difficulties 
Briefly stated, the industrial his- 


tory of Lowell, up to 1912, included 


131 strikes and 5 lockouts. Eleven 
of the strikes occurred in the first 
sixty years, the remainder 


taking 
Of all these, only 
one, that of 1903, was general, affect- 
ing nearly all of the textile mills. 
Of the 131 strikes, 25 were won by 
the striking operatives, 70 were lost, 
25 amicably settled, while the results 
for the remaining 11 were not stated. 
Of the 25 won by the strikers, 4 
were for shorter hours, 5 for an ad- 
vance in wages, 4 against a reduc- 
tion in 


place since 1890 


wages, 3 for shorter hours 
and higher wages, and g for various 
other reasons. 

Of the 70 lost, 17 were for advance 
of wages, 18 against reduction of 
wages, 8 for shorter hours and higher 
wages, and balance for other reasons. 

If such a thing were possible, it 
would be of extreme interest to know 
how much weight is generally given 
to the benefits derived from welfare 
activities in the event of labor dis- 
turbances. Do the operatives strike 
more often and stay out longer in a 
mill where an active personal interest 
has been taken in them? In the 
case of the mill previously cited, 
where the workers stated a few days 
before a strike occurred that they 
could not be chased away, was there 
a less disorganization than in mills 
in the same neighborhood where wel- 
fare work was not a feature? 

The only safe conclusion, in all 
probability, is the one pointed out 
by the Bureau of Labor when it is 
stated that the mistake must not be 
made of supposing that welfare work 
will prevent discord when even cor- 
dial relations, the best of working 
conditions, and good wages have 
failed in this at times. Neverthe- 
though few employers would 
make any very definite statement on 
this subject, the indications are that, 
other things being equal, welfare 
work reduces the labor turnover, 
lowers the sickness and accident rate, 
and conduces to a better feeling on 
the part of the working force. 

I have found it extremely difficult 
to present in this sketchy form the 
material which will be included in a 
book now being prepared. You will, 
no doubt, notice that recent history 
has been excluded. The reasons for 
this are, first, that it is too recent 
to be accurately weighed, and, sec- 
ond, that it closely concerns those 
now living. Suffice it to say that out 
of the past with its lessons learned 
and ideals realized, more or less, the 
successful present has issued. 

What I have said may indicate that 
this mill city of 100 years standing 
presents a picture of what industrial 
America can do. 


less, 


Of course, there is nothing social- 
ly or industrially perfect here pre- 
sented, but the new conditions which 
arose due to changes in character of 
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of manufacture, 
termed natural de- 
pment, have been faithfully re- 
e The present population of 


methods 


ay Dé 





112,759 records the success with 
which the generations concerned 
have developed one idea and—* the 


best is yet to be.” 


Economics of Cotton Industry 


By Professor 


E outlook in the domestic mar- 
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The technical 
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available? How is 


With what hours of labor and at 
vhat wages? Then there is another 
ring of problems of a technical na- 


ture; others of mill management, such 
as cost accounting, layout of plant, 
] 


and so On. 


Merchandising questions, 


are pressing strongly for solu- 


n considering these questions a 


spective is needed, in order that the 
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present time with those that the 
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annual supply of 20,000,000 bales of 
cotton, a quantity substantially larger 
than has been grown during any one 
of the last few years. 

So far as can be judged now, the 
potential demand seems likely to in- 
faster than the crop will in- 
Yet a century ago the future 
supply of raw cotton was a big puz 
In 1819, the American crop for 
the first time amounted to half a mil- 
lion bales. It reached one million 
bales first in 1826. These bales aver- 
aged less than 300 pounds each. We 
now can understand how, under the 
conditions, the supplies of raw cot- 
ton inevitably increased to keep pace 
with the growing manufacturing in- 
dustry. To the cotton spinner of a 
century ago, however, the assurance 
of future supplies could 
hardly have been more definite than 
it is to the millman today. Perhaps 
the chief difference is that, because 
of the facilities for communication 
and the widespread knowledge regard- 
ing crop production and mill consump- 
tion, the gravity of the situation is 
more readily apparent today than it 
at that time. The high prices 
at which raw cotton is now being sold 


crease 


crease 


oi 
zZic. 


adequate 


was 


will serve as a stimulus to increased 
production in this country and also in 
\frica and other foreign cotton grow- 


ing regions. 
History of Cloth Prices 


\s for cloth prices, the average 
price of brown shirtings in New York 
in 1817 was 18c; in 1818, it was 2Ic; 
I2¢c: 1824, 9'%c; and in 
The drop from 1818 to 1821 
has a strong similarity to the course 


in 1821, in 


18209, 7 


of cloth prices during the last three 
years. It is hardly to be expected, 
however, that in the present century 
the will the rate 
In the 
meth 


decline continue at 
that it did from 1820 to 1829. 
earlier period, improvements in 
intro 
meth- 
ies in the cost of 
roduction greater than we can hope 
© obtain at this stage of the devel 
of the industry. It is, of 
hazardous to prophesy what 
prices are likely to be, and perhaps 


ods of communication and the 
juction of new manufacturing 
ods yi lded econon 
} 
t 
opment 


course, 


any guess regarding the future of cot- 
ton cloth prices in this decade may 
be as far astray as any similar proph- 
that might have been made by 
someone interested in the newly devel- 
oping cotton industry of 1822. Yet, 
) far as one can judge, cotton cloth 
prices are likely to fluctuate for the 
next eight of ten years somewhere 
around their present level, or slightly 
below. 


ecy 


Just now we seem to be on the up- 
grade; the recent wage increases in 


the steel industry, the occasional re- 
ports of inadequate supplies of labor, 
the new building situation, and several 
other indices of business conditions 
indicate that we are now in the in- 
itial stages of a new boom period 
in American business. Because of 
crop conditions, the prices of raw 
cotton and of cotton cloth have an- 
ticipated advances in many other lines 
during the last year. A further sus- 
tained advance in the prices of cot- 


ton goods, unless the dearth of raw 
material proves to be unexpectedly 
great, does not seem likely to take 
place until the general price level has 
of the 


risen substantially. In view 
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Who Spoke on 
Aspects of the Cot- 


short supplies of the raw material and 
wage conditions, on the other hand, 
a decline in cotton cloth prices in 
the immediate future is not to be ex- 
pected. 

Labor Problems 


Labor problems are by no means 
new in the cotton industry, although 
they arise from time to time in new 
forms. The manufacturer who was 
establishing one of the pioneer mills 
in America a century ago did not have 
forty-eight hour or labor 
with which to contend. He 
did face, however, a real shortage of 
labor. The labor that was available, 
although all English-speaking, was in- 
experienced, and, because of the at- 
tractiveness 


any law 


unions 


of farm ownership and 
the possibilities constantly opening in 
the newly developing country, the rate 
of labor turnover was high and high 
had to be paid. Little 


wages was 
heard regarding strikes a century 


ago; nevertheless, I was interested re- 
cently in reading an account of how 
the printers who had been brought 
over from England to work in one of 
the new mills were dissatisfied with 
conditions and removed themselves in 
a body from the village, returning to 
their work only after their demands 
had been granted. 

At the present time, while wage dis- 
putes and hours of labor are to the 
forefront, we apparently are entering 


1 


a period in which a shortage of labor 
must be faced. In the South it is un- 
certain how many more families of 
the cotton-mill type can be discovered 
in the mountains or lured from the 
farms. During my discussion of this 
subject with various cotton manufac- 
turers I have found wide differences 
of opinion, but a rapid expansion of 
the industry in that section certainly 
would cause at least a temporary 
scarcity of labor. For the North, the 
operation of the immigration restric- 
tions seems likely to handicap the tex- 
tile mills in recruiting their working 
forces in the same manner as during 
the last half century. This means 
keen competition with other industries 
for labor and the necessity of using 
labor-saving methods even more gen- 
erally than heretofore. 

A dearth of labor has been one 
of the outstanding characteristics of 
American industry since the first set- 
tlement of the country. It was a 
dearth of experienced employes that 
gave such an impetus to the develop- 
ment of the power loom, the ring 
spindle, the automatic loom, and vari- 
ous other labor-saving appliances 
which were introduced in this country 
much more rapidly than in the old 
world. There does not seem to be 
an opportunity now for further appli- 
cation of labor-saving devices at all 
commensurate with the opportunities 
of a century ago. Nevertheless, it 
would be foolhardy to predict that we 
have by any means exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of effectively economizing 
labor in the operation of cotton mills. 
I understand that in several mills new 
opportunities for saving labor have 
been devised under the stress of the 
recent depression. 

Waste Occasioned by Strikes 

[here certainly is one big waste 
that sooner or later will be eliminated, 
and that is the waste occasioned by 
strikes. I have no general panacea 
to offer, but I am convinced that busi- 
ness men and their employes are go- 
ing to develop some method, which 
perhaps will have to be put in force 
through legislative action, to eliminate 
strikes, and yet protect adequately the 
rights and welfare of the workers as 
well as the interests of the employers. 
lhe economic waste caused by strikes 
is enormous, and there must be some 
which sensible human beings 
can utilize to eliminate, or at least to 


method 





n greatly, this loss. 

Mill Management 
Regarding the problems relating to 
the size of mills, cost accounting, 


methods of control, and all the tech- 
nical details of mill management, I 
shall not undertake to enter into a 
discussion. All the members of this 
are too familiar with 
those to justify rehearsing them. In 
passing, however, I will recall the 
conditions that existed a hundred 
years ago, when the power loom was 
just coming into use and the ring 
spindle had not been invented, when 
the development of Lowell was just 
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beginning and had barely gotten un- 
der way at Fall River, when no steps 
at all had been taken to establish the 
mills now located at Lawrence, when 
the industry was still truly in its fr- 
fancy. I have a great admiration for 
the courage and enterprising spirit of 
those men who were most active in 
mill promotion in the third decade of 
the nineteenth century. 


Although a market for the yarn and 
cloth manufacturer could not be ob- 
tained without difficulty a century 
ago, nevertheless at that time prob- 
lems of productions were predomi- 
nant. The development of the com- 
mission house, broker, converter, cut- 
ter-up, department store, and other 
types of distributors has now created 
a complicated marketing system re- 
plete with problems of sales organiza- 
tion, advertising, price policy, dis- 
counts, assorted shipments, and sales 
promotion. Some of these merchan- 
dising problems are among the most 
difficult that the cotton manufacturer 
now has to handle. 


The perennial style problem, for ex- 
ample, must be faced either by the 
mill or by the converter, except for 
that portion of the fabric which en- 
ters into consumption in a rather 
crude state. Superficially, it seems 
that style tendencies and style changes 


are subject to whims and fancies that 
cannot accurately be foreseen. In 
large part the preparation of style de- 
signs seems to be a gamble. And yet 
I am by no means convinced that it 
may not be possible in the future for 
the business man to judge style ten- 
dencies far more accurately than at 
present. 


During the last few months in the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search we have been carrying on some 
preliminary work in the collection of 
merchandising problems in retail 
stores along with problems on numer- 
ous other subjects, such as account- 
ing, banking, foreign trade, and fac- 
tory management. Although we have 
not gone far enough yet to have any 
positive conclusions, it does appear 
that, by assembling a large number 
of cases illustrating the experience 
of these stores in the placing of orders 
for style goods and in the sale of 
merchandise, some definite conclusions 
can be drawn regarding the correla- 
tion of styles and periods during which 
they are likely to prove popular and 
also regarding the sensitive indices 
of style tendencies. The proper han- 
dling of these merchandising prob- 
lems is to be one of the big factors 
in the future prosperity of the in- 
dustry. 


Mills of Other Days 


By Parkman D. Howe* 


ROBABLY more improvements 
and inventions have been made 
in the last hundred years than in any 
other period in the world’s history, and 
it is therefore of interest to look back 
and see what advances have been 
made in the machinery used to manu- 
facture cotton yarn and cotton cloth. 
From the machinery construction 
standpoint, this period can be divided 
roughly into three eras. One hun- 
dred years ago wood was the chief 
material used in the construction of 
textile machinery, and I have called 
this the first era. Subsequently cast- 
iron came more and more into use, and 
with its introduction we have what I 
have termed the second era. In con- 
sequence of the use of this material 
enormous strides were made in the de- 
sign and manufacture of machinery. 


The third era began when the ever- 
increasing demand for textile ma- 
chinery made it necessary that it 
should be so designed, and the manu- 
facture of adjacent parts so carefully 
finished, that when assembled, all 
parts would go properly and perfectly 
together without hand filling and fit- 
ting. 

This period might be said to begin 
in the late eighties or early nineties, 
and to have so progressed that at the 
present time it has reached a stage 
where textile machinery is built with 
the precision and accuracy of the 
average machine tool. Along with 
the improvement of materials and 
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methods of manufacture, invention, 
not only in this country, but in Eng- 
land, began to make vast strides in 
the development of the art. For the 
fundamental inventions, however, we 
are indebted to the early experiment- 
ers and operators of machinery in the 
mills, and when we consider the few 
fundamental changes made in the 
methods of treating cotton fibres, we 
realize the wonderful ingenuity and 
far-sightedness of those early work- 
ers. 

In order to bring this subject more 
clearly before you, let me describe a 
cotton mill and its machinery equip- 
ment, as they appeared in the previ- 
ously mentioned eras. 


A Cotton Mill of 1822 

Going back first to 1822, we find 
that the typical cotton mill was used 
for spinning only and housed in a 
stone building of probably three 
stories, a basement and an attic, placed 
beside a water power. The water 
wheels, mechanics’ shops and store- 
room for finished goods, were in the 
basement. The first floor was occu- 
pied by the cards, the second by the 
drawing and roving departments, and 
the third by the spinning; the attic 
being used for storage of miscellane- 
ous parts. 

In the card room we find that dou- 
ble carding was practically universal, 
the same kind of card being used for 
the breaker and finisher process. The 
framework of the cards, in fact the 
major portion of these machines, was 
made of wood, stoutly secured. On 


one end of this framework was an 
endless apron, marked off in .equal di- 
visions. On each of these divisions 
the operator placed an equal amount 
of cotton, prepared and weighed by 
hand. The loose cotton was carried 
by this apron through feed rolls to the 
wire of the wooden cylinder, which 
was from 18 to 30 inches in diameter. 
The cylinder was covered with sheets 
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of card clothing placed across the face 
of the cylinder. The cotton was then 
brought in contact with the wire of 
the wooden flats, which were sup- 
ported by framework on the top of 
the cylinder, and carded by them, as 
today. In order to strip the flats, they 
were lifted off their supports one at a 
time and stripped by hand. In front 
of the cylinders, supported on the 
main framework, was the wooden 
doffer, 8 to 10 inches in diameter, cov- 
ered by the same wire clothing as the 
cylinder. The fleece was taken off the 
cylinder by the doffer in the same 
manner as today, and from the dof 
fer by a crude oscillating comb. The 
cotton was then drawn through a 
trumpet and a pair of condenser rolls 
into a can in the form of a sliver. 
This method of doffing was then 
comparatively new and was not uni- 
versally used. In fact, in a descrip- 
tion of a mill ten years later we find 
that the cylinder was stripped by hand. 
The sliver from the breaker card 
was brought to the finisher card and 
laid diagonally on the feed apron, 
where the 
After carded it was 
brought to the drawing frames, which 
consisted of three sets of rolls 


process was duplicated. 
being double 


framework 
The bottom draw 
ing rolls on this machine, and on the 
subsequent machines, were con 
structed of brass and covered with 
grooved wood The top re Ils were 
made of 
leather. 


mounted on a_ wooden 


similar to a table 


wood and covered with 


This machine was a very crude af- 
fair, and was in practically the same 
] } 


form as when originally invented by 


Louis Paul in 1738, and improved by 
Arkwright. 


Crude Fly Frames of That Period 


The sliver from the drawing frame 
was taken to the fly frame. This ma- 
chine was undergoing radical changes. 
The problem of varying the speed of 
the flyer to the bobbin, as the bobbin 
was being filled, was the difficulty to 
be solved. The first motion to ac- 
complish this was patented in 1813, by 
Joseph Raynor, and consisted of a 
combination of cones and gears, in- 
geniously constructed, but successful 
only for frames of 30 spindles or less. 


It was not until a few years later 
that the problem was_ eventually 
solved by the invention of the patented 
differential motion by one Aza Arnold 
of Rhode Island, but 
Houldsworth of England. 

In the absence of the Raynor and 
the Arnold motion, the varying of the 
speed of the flyer to the bobbin was 
accomplished by fitting the bobbin 
loosely on the spindle, and allowing 
the friction caused by a cloth washer 
between the bobbin and the wooden 
lifting rail, together with the drag of 
the roving, to retard the bobbin suffi- 
ciently to accomplish the winding 
process. This method was not satis- 
factory, as it was imperative to put 
more twist in the roving than was de- 
sirable, in order that it might have 
sufficient strength to do its work. 
The spindles had two bearings, the 
upper one slightly below the band pul- 
ley, and the lower one at the bottom 
of the spindle, a few inches from the 
floor. They were driven by bands 
from a horizontal wooden cylinder, 
running lengthwise to the frame. 

The flyer was made with solid legs, 
the ends of which were twisted to 
form an eye, while another eye was 
worked into the top. 


claimed by 


The typical frame was not more 
than 30 spindles in length, and con- 
structed chiefly of wood. The three 
lines of rolls were set on a wooden 
beam, and the sliver passing through 
was drawn finer, to be wound by the 
flyer on the bobbin, which was trav- 
ersed in a vertical plane by means of 
a wooden rail. 

The second process of fly frames, 
called intermediates, was similar to 
the first, excepting that a creel was 
arranged for the bobbins, the differ- 
ence being similar to that between 
the slubber and roving frame of today. 

We also find a description of a fly 
frame in use in the early 1830’s, in 
which the roving was given no twist, 
but after being drawn by the rolls was 
run between two endless belts made of 
woolen cloth, and thence into a can; 
so that we would probably find some 
frames of this nature in a mill built 
in 1822. 

Majority Were Spinning Mills 

We next come to the spinning room, 
in which were throstle or flyer type 
spinning frames, mules being little 
used at this time. These frames were 


identical to the fly frames described 
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Papers and 
above, as being without any 
tial mi 


differen 
ition, except that they were 
n size, and of a greater num 


ber < f = 1 


yindles It wall be 
which 


inserting 


readily 
seen that the 


difficulty arose 


from the necessity of ex- 

cessive twist in the roving did not ex- 

ist in this cast 
Although both 


looms were in 


hand and power 
use at this time (the 
latter having been first used in 1813 
in Waltham by the Boston Manufac 
turing Company) the majority of the 
mills were only spinning mills, selling 
their product to be woven in the 
lhe power loom of that time 
was of the crank type, and much like 


its descendant of today. 


homes 


As the self-acting temples were 


invented by Ira Draper in 1816, the 
had the advantage of 
this mechanism, which has served as 
the basis for all later loom develop 
ments, 


loom of 1822 


The machinery I 
scribed, 


have 
although crude in 


just de 
construc 
tion is fundamentally the machinery 
ot today As time progressed the 
parts of the machinery 
made of wood at the 


were replaced by 


which were 


time my story 
cast iron. At 


the same time further inventions, the 


Starts, 


building of machinery by specialists, 
and improvements in shop practice 
tended to improve the quality, so that 


by 1860 the machinery used in mills 


was far superior to that at first used 


The Second, or Cast Iron Era 


The mill of 1860 was usually of 
brick and either five or six stories in 
height and about so feet in width 


topped by 
Machinery was not run necessarily by 


water power, as 


a slate covered peak root 


the great improve 


ment in steam power brought many 


steam driven mills into existence. 


The opener and picker room was 
located preferably in the basement, in 


view of the fact that dust and dirt 


(now conveyed away by air) was dis 


charged into the room. The openet 
consisted of a cast-iron frame sup 
porting a feed apron, a pair of feed 
rolls, a beater, wide wire cages, and 
a lap head The cotton was fed on t 
this apron by hand and delivered in lap 
form lhree of these laps were put 
onto the feed apron of the finisher 
picker, which, outside of the lap 


apron, was similar in constrt 
the opener 

The cards had many improvements 
By this time cast-iron sides had taken 
the place of the wooden framework 
Cylinders and doffers were of cast 


iron and 


increased in size, bein 
42 inches in 


g about 
diameter and 36 inches 
: 


wide Che cylinders and doffers were 
commencing to be covered with 
leather fillets in which wire teeth 
were inserted in place of the strips of 
clothing previously used 
The Wellman Stripper 
The flats were stationarv, and on 


1 


many Iman 


cards the We 


l stripper, 
patented in 1857, had 


been applied 
This arrangement was an 


contrivance which automatically 


d every other flat 


ingenious 


Praise and stripped it 
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rhe stripper travelled over the top of 
the card, stripping every other flat, 
and on its return trip stripped the bal- 
ance 

The breaker cards were arranged 


face to face in long rows, and the 
sliver of each card was delivered on a 
travelling apron which carried the 
cotton to a machine which wound it 
into a lap ready for delivery to the 
finisher card. The cotton from 8 or 
10 finisher cards was delivered to an 
other apron, doubled, and _ passed 
through what was known as a railway 
head, where it was neatly coiled in a 
can, and was the first place it was held 
in a container. 

We next come to the drawing 
frames, which were now supported by 
cast-iron frames. This frame was 
equipped with a stop motion, which 
operated when an end broke, before 
going through the three sets of draw- 
Ing rolls. 


“ Speeder” and “ Extender’ 

Passing on to the roving frames 
we find that the most common then in 
use was that known as the “ Speeder.” 
lhis frame was fitted with a differen 
tial motion, consisting of a sun and 
planet combination of gearing, as in 
vented by Aza Arnold in 1823, and 
subsequently improved by Otis Pettee 
in 1835. It contained a single row 
of spindles to which the bobbins were 
attached, and in consequence revolved 
with the spindles. The flyer which 
served the bobbin was closed at each 
end, and was patented by Otis Pettee 
in 1834, being’ made in the form of a 
flattened ellipse, and the upper ends 
of the flyers were held by a rail called 
a‘ plate,” which contained a bearing 
for all the flyers. The lower rail also 
served as the 
the spindle, 


upper bearing for 
the latter passing through 
the lower end of the flyer. The flyer 
was stationary, as far as vertical mo 
concerned, and 
by a bevel gear at its base. 


tion was 


was driven 


\s the doffing was done without re 
moving the flyers, they were required 


to be at least twice as long as the 


To permit the vertical move 
ment of the spindle and bobbin, the 
lower part of the spindle was splined, 
enabling it to 


bobbin 


pass up down 


through the driving gear. 


s 


and 


rhe other tvpe of frame, somewhat 
used at this period, was called an “Ex- 
tender,” and like the speeder, the spin- 
dles were in 


same 


a single with the 
flvers This 
machine, however, was double sided, 


that is, it was built with a row of spin 


row, 
arrangement of 


dles on each side of the frame, similar 
to the present-day spinning frame 


Ring Frame in Its Infaney 


he spinning frames in this mill 
were either throstle frames or ring 


trames for the warp, and mules for 
the weft. The throstle frame was 
similar in principle to the frame of a 


hundred vears ago, but in construc 
¥ 


tion it had improved along with the 


other machinery. Wooden framework 


and lifting rails had been replaced by 
metal parts. They were equipped 
with two tin cylinders in place of the 


one wooden cylinder. The flyer, some- 
what similar to the one of today, had 
taken the place of the crude affair on 
the earlier machine. 

The ring spinning frame was mak- 
ing large strides and gaining every 
day in popularity in this country. 
Ihese were built, as were the throstle 
frame, with two tin cylinders running 
lengthwise to the frame. From them 
were driven the spindles by means of 
bands. 

The essential features of today were 
present in this frame, with the excep- 
tion of the Rabbeth type spindle, 
which had not yet been invented. 

The mules had by this time reached 
a greater degree of perfection than 
most machinery of that period, and 
were very much like the machines we 
are familiar with today, excepting for 
some of the minor improvements in 


design. 


Spooling, Warping and Dressing 

The weft, or filling yarn, is now 
ready for the shuttles, but it is neces- 
sary for the warp to. be 


spc voled, 
W arped and dressed. 


The most com- 
mon type of spooler was the drum 
type, which consisted of a long cylin- 
drical shaft containing from 10 to 12 
drums, upon which the spools rested. 
\rches were placed over these drums 
to keep the spools in their proper 
The yarn from the bobbin 
was run over a rod on which was fas 
tened a piece of woolen cloth to give 
tension. Guides, through which the 
ends passed, were traversed by a sim 
ple motion. 


places. 


The bobbins wers placed 
in such a way that the yarn was pulled 
off the end. The spools were then 
taken to the warper creel, which was 
somewhat similar to the creel of to- 
The yarn was pulled through a 
harness in sheets and wound on the 
beam, which was driven by the fric 


day. 


tion of a large cylindrical drum. Stop 
motions were provided to take care of 
broken ends. 

The dresser, in which the warp for 
the loom was sized, had either four or 
eight warper beams in the creel. The 
varn from these beams was led first 
through guide wires, then over and 
under various rolls through a bath of 
size, thence either in front of two 
fans, or over a line of steampipe to 
the loom which, as in the 
warper, was driven by the friction of 
a large drum. 

In the there were 
looms, substantially speaking, similar 
to the well-known plain loom of to- 
day. 


beam, 
weave-room 


This loom was the outcome of 
ideas gained in the operation of the 
old hand loom and of the first power- 
driven loom built by Francis Cabot 
Lowell in Boston, for the Boston Man- 


ufacturing Company of Waltham, in 
1813. 


Improvements Then in Use 


It wall be that there are a 
number of improvements in this mill 
in addition to the use of metal in con- 
struction of the machinery. It will be 
noted that the opening and picking 
machinery has been added since the 
mill of 1822. 


seen 


In this connection it is 
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interesting to note that John C. 
Whitin took out a patent for a picker 
in 1831. A short time thereafter 
Daniel W. Snell wrote of it in his 
“Manager's Assistant”: “ There are 
no machines of this, or indeed of any, 
kind which are more perfectly adapted 
to their office than those turned out 
by Messrs. Whitin of Massachusetts.” 

The cards had been greatly im- 
proved, and we note that the Wellman 
stripper, the licker-in and an adequate 
oscillating comb had been added, to- 
gether with the lap head at the end 
of the travelling apron of the breaker 
cards and the well-known railway 
head on the finisher cards. 

On the drawing frames there had 
been introduced a stop motion, while 
on the speeders we see that by this 
time a practical compound very sim- 
ilar to that in use today, had been 
added, bringing the frame to a high 
degree of perfection. 

The mule and ring spinning had 
come into general use for weft or 
filling yarn in place of many of the 
throstles previously used. Not only 
more production, but a better product 
and a saving in power was obtained 
by the use of these frames. A prac- 
tical warper and dresser had been 
built and the power loom had become 
a factor in a large majority of the 
mills. 


Few Fundamental Changes Since 

In looking back today at the mill of 
1860 we find that there are practically 
no changes in the fundamental princi- 
ples employed at the present time. In 
the individual machines, however, a 
great deal of progress has been made 
both in design and workmanship. 
Labor-saving devices have been ap- 
plied to the machinery wherever pos- 
sible, and much thought has been 
given to make it as fool-proof, as safe 
and as efficient as possible. 

In the picker room we find that air 
is being used to a much greater ex- 
tent, not only in conveying the dirt 
and dust from the machines them- 
selves but in transporting the raw 
cotton from one place to another. It 
is customary to place the bale break- 
ers and the openers in the storehouse 
and to blow the cotton to the picker 
room where it is delivered by auto- 
matic conveyor to the hoppers of the 
various breaker pickers, and made 
into lap form without being handled. 

Card Room Vastly Improved 

The picking machinery had 
added to it the evener motion, and 
the lap apron has been extended to 
accommodate four laps instead of 
three, as was usual in 1860. An en- 
tire change has taken place in the 
carding machinery. Stationary flat 
cards have been replaced universally 
by the revolving flat card, invented 
by Evan Leigh in 1857. 
ders 


has 


Card cylin- 
inches in diameter 
and either 40 or 45 inches wide. Flats 
are made of iron and are slowly 
moved over the surface of the cylin- 
der, and stripped automatically. Un- 
derneath the cylinder there had been 
added screens which regulate the air 


are now 50 
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draft and thereby produce better card- 
ing. Coilers have been applied and 
the cotton is now neatly coiled in 
cans. 

The drawing frame has also 
changed materially from the mill of 
1860. Instead of three lines of rolls 
we now find four, and in a great 
many cases the patented interlocking 
metallic roll in place of the leather 
covered, and in addition delicate stop 
motions have been applied to both the 
feed and the delivery ends of the ma- 
chines. 

In connection with the roving 
frame we find that the speeder has 
been replaced by a machine in which 
there are two banks of spindles in- 
stead of one. The spindles are capa- 
ble of being run at a much higher 
rate of speed than on the old frame, 
the compound has been improved, ana 
the quadrant lifting motion has re- 
placed the old rack and pinion. The 
contours of the driving cone are more 
carefully laid out, so that a more 
evenly wound bobbin is obtainable. 
The flyers, with the counter-balanced 
presser, has now taken the place of 
the speeder type flyers. 

Changes in Spinning and Spooling 

By means of the rabbeth spindle 
(invented in 1878) it is now possible 
to run ring spinning frames at from 
eight to ten thousand revolutions per 
minute, instead of from four to five 
thousand; and it is chiefly on this 
account that ring frames 
place to a great extent 
throstles. 


have re- 
mules and 
In place of the two tin 
cylinders we now find a single cylin- 
der which drives the spindle by means 
of a tape, automatically kept at a uni- 
form tension. 

The spooler has undergone radical 
changes, for in place of the drum 
type machine we now have one on 
which the spools are driven by a spin- 
lle. With the introduction of the au- 
tomatic knotter a large production is 
obtainable from these machines. The 
warper is much the same as that of 
1860, except that certain parts such as 
the modern expansion comb, measur- 
ing devices and stop motions, have 
been applied. 

The most radical changes are in the 
lepartments which follow: In place of 
he dressers, we have the slasher. 
cylinders heated by 
team, dry the yarn which has been 
hrough the size bath; cut markers 
utomatically mark the warp in pre- 
letermined lengths, and wind it on 
he loom beams. 

In place of the tedious hand draw- 
ng-in which came at. this 
int, we now have a most ingenious 
achine for drawing-in, or tying-in 
€ warps automatically, and make 

em ready for the automatic-loom, 
hich has now taken the place of the 
ain loom of yesterday for most kinds 
work. 


arge copper 


process 


[ could go on naming such develop- 
ents, but suffice it to say that thou- 
nds of them have been made, and 
e still being made, which add to the 


safety, production and longevity of 
textile machinery. 

In attempting to give you a verbal 
picture of these mills, I have purpose- 
ly omitted any mention of such sub- 
jects as power, heat, light, ventilation, 
humidification, lubrication, electric 
application, anti-friction bearings and 
other kindred subjects, which are of 
the utmost importance in connection 
with the mill and the machinery, but 
which are subjects of discussion unto 
themselves. 


Vast Progress in Machine Building 


Before finishing I would like to add 
a few words about the shops which 


build the machinery under discussion 

The tools used by them are of a 
most intricate design, and in many 
cases tools which could not be bought 
from the machine tool builders had to 
be designed and built in the shops 
themselves. 

Processes unknown in other indus 
tries have been devised and put into 
operation to better the 


possible 


product in 
Specially de 
signed moulding machines, and deli- 
cately 


every way. 


constructed and fixtures 


all go to bring about the degree of 


jigs 


precision and accuracy present in the 
textile machinery of today. 


Invention and the Cotton Industry 


By E. Kent Swift.* 


HE manipulation of the various 

fibres, flax, wool and cotton, into 
cloth is, of course, one of the oldest 
arts we have record of. Man was 
born naked into the world, and his 
first efforts were to procure food and 
clothing, but it is a noteworthy fact 
that up to the attempt to manu- 
facture cotton by machinery by John 
Wyatt of Litchfield, England, in 
1738, yarn from the various fibres 
was produced by the crudest of meth- 
ods. 

You are all familiar with the illus- 
trations of wool or cotton being 
carded by hand, the tuft resulting 
from the carding being spun into a 
thread by the old-fashioned spinning 
wheel, the ratio of spindles to oper- 
ative being 50-50. These hand meth- 
ods of crudely spinning and weaving 
seem to have come down the cen- 
turies with but little change, and the 
replacement of these methods by ma- 
chinery is comparatively modern, the 
transition to modern methods through 
invention coming in the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

Some of the Basic Inventions 

The first mill wherein machinery 
was installed built at 
ham in 1741 or 1742, 
transmitted by two walking 
around an axis, ten girls being em- 


was Birming- 


power being 


asses 


ployed in attending the work. This 
establishment was unsuccessful, and 
the machinery was sold in 1743. 


Man’s mind was on the _ problem, 
however, and passing by the more or 
less unsuccessful attempts to develop 
machinery operated by 
come to the invention of the fly shut- 
tle on a loom by Kay in 1740, the 
pioneer inventions of Arkwright on 
spinning in 1769, the jenny of Har- 
greaves in 1770, and the mule of 
Samuel Crompton in 1776. These 
inventions brought about the success- 


power we 


ful use of power machinery in the 
spinning of cotton, probably the first 
successful mill being that of Ark- 
wright, erected in 1771. 

Perhaps I am going outside the 
this paper in going back 
beyond one hundred years, but to 
trace the development of machinery 


* Treasurer Whitin Machine Works 


scope of 


and the influence which invention 
has had upon the progress of an in- 


dustry it is proper to bring out the 





E. Kent 


Swift, 
Who Spoke on “The Influence of In- 
vention Upon the Cotton Industry ” 


Director, N. A. C. M., 


relation between 


and the growth of the industry 


Watt’s and Whitney’s Work 


Arkwright’s inventions 
the way, but if it 


intimate invention 


prepared 
had not been tor 
the invention of the steam engine by 
Watt in the 1709 the 
use and value of his inventions would 
much 

intermittent 
power and the 
available in 


Samic¢ year 


have been very restricted, 
owing to the 
limited 
England, and 
further, it was necessary that the 1n- 
vention of the cotton gin by Eli 


Whitney in 1794 should occur in or- 


of water 
amount 


der that an adequate supply of ma- 
terial be available for the exploita- 
tion of Arkwright’s machinery. 
However, not to go too far afield, 
as one easily could in this interesting 
come to the first 
successful mill in the 
built by Almy, 
early in the year 1793, with machines 
Samuel 
the Arkwright pat 


line of thought, we 
States 


Slater 


United 
Brown and 
designed and constructed by 


Slater based on 


character 


ents, so-called. This mill, it is inter- 
esting to note, consisted of prepara- 
tion and 72 spindles. Cotton manu- 


facturing in this country | think can 
rightfully date from the Slater mill, 
although previous to this there had 
been several more or less unsuccess 


tul ventures in other places 
The Crude Machinery of 1793 
It is interesting to se¢ 
machinery was used in the 
mill of this period. 
vious to the 


just what 
cotton 
The cotton pre- 
invention of Whitney 
was picked over by hand and the seed 
extracted, the production per 
being 


hand 
four 
pounds per day. This cotton was also 
frequently let out to families for fur- 
ther cleaning and picking over. 
production of the gin today 
on thousands of pounds. 
his 


anywhere from one to 


The 


is based 


cotton returned to 
the mill was spread on the back of 
the card by taking up a handful, pull- 
ing it apart with both hands, shifting 
it to the right hand to get the staple 
straight, and then applying it to the 
surface of the breaker card, moving 


cleaned 


the hand horizontally across the card 
to and fro. The 
wooden 


card consisted of a 
24 to 30 


about 30 


cylinder about 


inches in diameter and 
inches wide, the surface of the cylin- 
der being cov ered with strips ol card 
The cotton, for- 
ward on the cylinder, was acted upon 
by stationary wooden flats, and de- 


clothing. carried 


livered to a small doffer, thence to 
the calender rolls into a stationary 
can and from there to the draw 
frame with three lines of rolls and 


drawn down into a finer silver and 
delivered into a can, practically the 
same as it is today, but without the 
use of stop motions and coilers, 

taken to the back 
of a speeder, somewhat similar to a 
without the 
benefit of the compound motion, and 
still finer by running 
frame. From the fly 
frame the roving 
and 
rolls and thence over a guide rod and 


Thence it was 


slubber of today, but 


drawn down 
through a fly 
was Sct Ina creel 


drawn through a line of three 


wound on bobbins by flyers. 
Phe usual Arkwright style of frame 
tour to 
Later 


he ads ot 


was built in heads of from 
not over eight spindles each 
on they made 
twelve spindles, but at first eight were 
had Filling 


on the 


were with 


the most any frame 


were made same 


the filling 


and 
frame, but 
wound afterwards on a special bob- 
that it would fit 


Warp 
yarn was re- 
bin, so into the 
shuttle. 

The machinery roughly 
above made largely ot 
with very little metal work. 


Equipment of a Mill of 1830 


Coming from Slater's mill of 1793 
nearer to the paper 
it is quite difficult to find an accurate 


ce scribe d 


was wood, 


subject of this 


description of a mill of exactly one 
hundred years ago. The following 


machinery, however, was in an Eng- 


lish mill built in 1830 and may be 
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considered representative of the pe- 
riod 

2—Conical Willows, running at 
350 revolutions 

5—Breaker Pickers, running at 1I,- 
600 revolutions. 

5—Beater Lappers, running at I,- 
600 revolutions. 

168—Cards, cylinder running I1I4 
revolutions. 

24—Drawing Frames. 

24— 40-spool Fly Frames 

5s0o—64-spindle Fly Frames. 

78—Throstle Frames 

56—Hand Mules, 144 spindles. 

1,100—Power Looms running at 
120 picks. 

s—Winding Machines, 240 spin- 
dles. 

—Dressing Machines. 

The above would indicate an or- 
ganization of machinery very similar 
to what is in use today. 

England and United States Lead 


In considering the development of 

last hundred 
years it is well to bear in mind that 
while the methods of 


and the machinery used 


machinery in the one 


productive 
manufacture 


seem in no wise related to these ear- 
lier mills, yet we are using the same 
general principles which they intro- 
duced, and in the last one hundred 
years no fundamentally new or ra- 
dical changes in principle have come 
to the cotton industry, the only pos- 
sible exception being the Heilmann 


Comber in 1845, whereby 


method of treating 


an entirely 
and cleaning 
the cotton was invented. 

Inventions have inventions 
whose has been incalculable to 
the progress of the industry, inven- 
tions which have been made possible 
through the 
which was 


new 


come, 
V alue 


progress of science, 
unknown in that earlier 
period, yet before passing on to the 
modern development of machinery we 
may well pay 
to those have 
pointed out the way. 

In taking up more specifically the 
inventions which stand out in the last 


pause to our respects 


who pioneered and 


ie hundred years we find a story of 
two developments going along hand 
in hand; that of Eng- 
land and that of Amer- 
ica, with the Heil- 
mann’s comber from France. In the 
main, however, the great Eng- 
lish-speaking countries have brought 
par 


invention in 
invention in 
contribution of 


two 


about the excellence of 


machinery. 


prese nt 


textile 


Few Successful Inventions 





Conditions have changed very 
much from the time when in 1733, 
Kay, the inventor of the fly shuttle 
was mobbed by the people to prevent 
his invention from being adopted for 
fear it mig through its efficiency, 
throw others out of work, but even 
today the role of the textile inventor 
is hard, as s probably no more 
conservative man in the world than 
t] textile 1 rac eT 

It is he tiie resent ay ma 
chine shops s ve ll the lustry 
the development of ideas of meri 
There is ps no other field of hu- 
man endeavor in which vere has 


been a wider range or more intensive 


development of human ingenuity 
than is exhibited in the textile sec- 
tions of the English and American 
Patent Offices. It is the function of 


your machine shops to test and meas- 
ure the value of new inventions. To 
the inventor, if his idea is promising, 
we give the experience and ability of 
a trained staff of skilled mechanics, 
from the crude idea a 
marketable product. If the idea is not 

it is soon found out and 


developing 
practicable t 
abandoned. 
Many of you would be surprised at 
the number of so-called inventions 


which go through any one of the 
large machine shops during the 
course of a year, and probably are 
likewise surprised at the few new 


which 
use. It 


things are suggested for your 
has been stated that only I 
per cent of all the patents which are 
amount to anything. After 
experience in the patent field 
I have come to the conclusion that a 
great many so-called inventions are 
dreams of what the inventor would 
like to accomplish rather than being 
practical for use. 


issued 


some 


The Influence of Labor Costs 

English and American inventors 
have proceeded along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines: England, most conserva- 
tive, with a market where labor is 
cheap and material high, looking for 
all the small economies in manu- 
facture, such as the blending of dif- 
ferent cottons in order to obtain a 
maximum of quality with the great- 
est economy of material; America, 
on the other hand, running as a rule 
counts than England, pay- 
ing more heed to production, owing 
to its labor market being on a very 
much cost, the de- 
velopments of each country, however, 
over a period of years being happily 
combined to produce the perfect ma- 
chine equipment. 


on coarser 


higher basis of 


Early Stimulating Factors 

rhe first impetus which American 
inventors received was probably dur- 
ing colonial times during the Stamp 
\ct period prior to the Revolutionary 
War, when the home country, 
land, proposed that the colonies 
should be merely agricultural com- 
munities, feeders to Great Britain, 
and England would be the provider of 
manufactures for the colonies. The 
movement of the colonies 
was continued up to the Revolution- 
ary War, and the war it was 
promoted in way by our 
ernment protection. 

Perhaps the greatest stimulus came 
with the Embargo Act of 1807 and 
the Non-Intere Act and the War 
of 1812, supply of cotton 
Britain was almost 


Eng 


patriotic 


after 
every gov- 


policy of 


urse 
when the 
goods from Great 


entirely cut off and the Americans 
were thrown on their own resources. 
The high prices of cotton cloth at- 


tracted investors to this form of in- 


dustrial enterprise, and at the same 
time the restrictions on foreign trade 
encouraged the withdrawal of capital 


from the sea. 


First Mills Built Their Machinery 

In 1807 there were 8,000 spindles in 
the United States. In 1815, at the 
end of the war, there were 130,000 
spindles. It is also interesting to note, 
by the way, the size of the mills, as 
after the war in 1812 there were 96 
mills near Providence, containing 65,- 
000 spindles, or an average of 680 
spindles per mill. Eighteen of these 
mills had less than 300 spindles and 
the largest had only 5,000. During 
this period, most of the machinery 
was built by the mills themselves, 
although we have record that in 1813 
the Boston Manufacturing Company 
at Waltham began to sell machinery 
to other mills under certain patents 
which they held. 

It is also a fact of interest that the 
Boston Manufacturing Company’s 
mill, which was incorporated in 1813, 
was the first mill in the world where 
the whole process of cotton manufac- 
turing from spinning to weaving was 
carried on by power, the first mill 
being one of 3,000 spindles, turning 
out goods at the rate of 4,000 yards 
per week. It is rather a coincidence 
that the President of this Association, 
Mr. Robert Amory, is today running 
the Boston Manufacturing Company. 


Genesis of Big Machine Shops 


The first of the American machine 
shops had their beginning around 
this time, and they were brought into 
being very largely by the invention 
and development of new and improved 
machinery for the mills. 

The Lowell Machine Shops were 
founded by the proprietors of the 
Locks and Canals Company at Lowell 
to build machinery for the develop- 
ment which was carried on there, the 
year being about 1824. The Pettee 
Machine Works were started by Otis 
Pettee, who was by trade a master 
mechanic, his first order being the 
machinery for a cotton mill to be 
built at Nashua and this machinery 
was delivered by ox team over the 


road. These shops were founded in 
1832. In 1839 the Saco Water Power 
Company was started, which took 


over the machine shops which had 
been built by the York Manufacturing 
Company to supply their own needs 
for textile machinery. 


The Kitson Machine Company was 


started by Richard Kitson in 1849, 
he being one of the first manufac- 
turers to make needle-pointed card 


clothing in America. Picking ma- 
chinery was then taken up by them 
in 1852, and has been built by them 
ever since. shops are now 
represented by the well-known firm of 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

In 1826 Paul Whitin & Sons at 
Northbridge, Massachusetts, were op- 
erating a small iron smelting plant 
and forge, employing four men mak- 
ing repairs for cotton mills, also hoes 
and scythes for agricultural work. 
From this small beginning the Whitin 
Machine Works start. In 
1831 John C. Whitin took out a pat- 
ent for a picker, the success of which 


These 


owes its 


laid the foundation for 
growth, 

The present Fales & Jenks firn 
goes back to the partnership in 183 
of Alvin Jenks and David G. Fales 
the first machine constructed by then 
being a spooler, sold for $60. It i 
also of interest to note that in th 
first two years of the existence of th: 
firm they manufactured cotton-spin 
ning and thread-making machinery 
and their development has _ bee: 
largely along these lines ever since 

The Mason Machine Works starte: 
from the inventive ability of Willian 
Mason, who was the inventor of th 
self-acting mule, who was responsibl: 
for the development of the ring trav 
eler, and who was the originator o 
the American type of locomotive en 
gine, the present Mason Machin 
Works being erected in the year 1845 

The Draper Corporation may b 
said to have had its early beginning: 
through the invention of Ira Draper 
on temples, his first invention being 0: 
a rotary temple, the use of which ena 
bled a weaver to run two looms wher: 
before he had been able to run onl; 
one. However, Cotton Chats ci 
October, 1901, gives to George Dra 
per the credit for firmly establishing 
the present successful company. In 
1852 he formed partnership with his 
older brother, E. D. Draper, and 
moved to Hopedale in 1853. In 1856, 
E. D. and G. Draper took over the 
debts and assets of the Hopedale 
Community, and the present Draper 
Corporation is the result of the con 
solidation at different times of the 
various Draper partnerships. 

It is out of the question, however 
to make a complete record of the start 
of all the machine shops, but the 
nad their beginning and their impetus 
from invention or from improvement 
of existing machines 

I am paying some attention to the 
development of the early machine 
shops, as they came into being very 
largely through invéntive ability of 
their founders, and today invention, 
while it may originate in the mills 
is carried to its logical conclusion 
through their agencies. 

Invention which at one time was 
the result of experiment on “ cut and 
dry ” methods, is becoming today more 
and more the conclusion of a definite 
purpose. No more outstanding illus- 
tration of this is to be had than in 
the development of the Northro; 
loom. Starting in 1888 with the defin 
ite purpose of producing an automati 
loom, they put on the market, in 1894 
a perfected machine, the outcome 0! 
the efforts of five inventors devoted t 
this task for several years. 


its preser 


Preeminent American Inventions 
It would be beyond the space avail 
able for this paper to enumerate 1: 
detail the splendid record of America: 
invention. I should like, however, t 
touch but lightly upon those accon 
plishments which stand out preemin 
ently in our annals. To my mind 
these are as follows: 
The invention of ring spinning | 
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in American named John Thorpe in 
1828; the invention of the traveler by 
Addison and Stevens in 1829, which 
was an essential adjunct to ring spin- 
ning, followed in 1880 by the develop- 
ment of the Rabbeth type of spindle 
(for which credit must be given to a 
number of inventors who perfected 
it), thus completing the spinning 
frame, whereby production was raised 
‘rom a spindle speed of 4,000 or 5,000 
‘urns a minute to at least 9,000 or 
10,000 turns today. 

Going back again to the invention 
of the self-acting temple for looms in 
1816 by Ira Draper, followed by the 
invention of the shuttle guard for 
looms, let-off motions, parallel pick 
motions, self-threading shuttles, etc., 
these all made possible the marketing 
of the automatic loom in 1894. The 
self-stripping motion for cards by 
Woodman and Wellman, the appli- 
cation of the stop motion to a draw- 
ing frame are also contributions 
from American inventors. From 
England we have the development of 
the compound motion on the roving 
frame, although America shares in 
this through the fact that this was 
the invention of Aza Arnold, a citi- 
zen of Rhode Island, in 1822. The 
year 1845 is to be noted for the inven- 
tion of the cotton combing machine 
by Heilmann of Mulhausen, Alsace, 
the principles of which are still used 
today on all combing machines. To 
England goes the honor of the de- 
velopment of the revolving top flat 
card in 1857 by Evan Leigh of Man- 
chester. 

The lesson which comes to my 
mind is, first, that the inter-depend- 
ence of invention upon invention, re- 
sulting in the perfection of the ma- 
chines today (and there is in the 
mechanical field no more perfect, 
more mechanical or more automatic 
machinery than is seen in the cotton 
mill) rests not on the efforts of one 
man, but on the constant endeavor 
and study of thousands of those who 
have gone before, and, secondly, 
that upon successful invention rests 
the prosperity of our mills today. 


Debt to Electric Development 

And now before closing this article, 
I should like to direct your attention 
to that field of endeavor which today 
perhaps opens up the largest possi- 
bility of improvement in machinery 
| the introduction of electric 
lrive and its application to textile 
machines. 

I do not think we appreciate the 
lebt which the textile industry owes 
to the development of electric power. 
lhe modern mill with its unit ar- 
rangement of motors would not be 
under the old shaft drive 
ynditions. It was one of our own 
nembers, Mr. Sidney B. Paine, of the 
reneral Electric Company, who first 
rranged for the introduction of mo- 
irs in a textile mill, electrifying the 
umbia Mills Company at Colum- 
ia, South Carolina, in 1894. 

In this connection it may be inter- 
sting to know that the average ca- 
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pacity of motors operating in textile 
mills of this country today approxi- 
mates 1,750,000 horse power. 

The application of electric power 
to the cotton mill has so far taken 
the direction of arranging for more 
simple and convenient drive to exist- 
ing machines. Today the mill can be 
placed in the most favorable spot, ir- 
respective of power conditions. The 
South particularly, I think, owes a 
great debt to the electric motor, 
owing to the very unsatisfactory 
character of the water in a great 
many of the southern streams for 
power purposes, and undoubtedly the 
growth of the South would not have 
been so fast had it not been for the 
harnessing of its rivers in the large 
power developments. 


Power Factor Determines Design 


The thought I should like to leave 
with you, however, is_ that 
though we may not be able to dis- 


even 


cover some new principles for the 
manipulation of cotton fibre may we 
not look for a change in design of 
machines whereby the machine will 
be built around the power factor 
rather than the power factor around 
the machine? The variable speed 
motor which the makers have been 
testing out for a number of years I 
believe is about ready, and so one 
might go on in detail. We are living 
in the age of invention. The last few 
years, which have seen the wireless 
telephone and telegraph, radio com- 
munication, airplanes, and what not, 
have prepared us to expect almost 
the incredible in invention, and it 
may be that in this most conservative 
industry the next few years may find 
new principles which will vitally 
change our methods of manufacture, 
and while we doubt it, it may yet be 
possible to feed the cotton at one end 
of the machine and cart away the 
cloth at the other. 


The Future of Cotton Manufactures 


By Kenneth Moller* 


i must be distinctly understood 
that the points brought out are 
hardly any of them commercial pos- 
sibilities today, but we do consider 
them all experimental possibilities. 
The sole object of this paper is to 
point out a possible line of develop- 
ment for the future, and to tell what 
some people are doing in this 
direction. 

I suppose it seems like heresy to 
say that any radical changes or im- 
provements can be made in an indus- 
try which was old when America 
was discovered—probably the oldest 
industry in the world, and one that 
has certainly been considered as 
highly developed for the past one 
hundred years. 

The Draper Company, in its Tex 
tile Texts, gives a list of “ Interest- 
ing Dates” in Cotton Machinery 
History. The first date given is 
1730, the last 1870. Just think, not a 
single interesting date in the develop- 
ment of cotton machinery for fifty- 
two years. I think Draper a little 
modest in this statement. Certainly, 
1894, “ The Commercial Application 


of the Draper Loom” is interesting - 


to a good many people. It is true, 
however, that development in_ the 
cotton manufacturing processes for 
the last fifty years have been mostly 
of a minor nature—a new shuttle 
here, a tension device there. 
Perhaps the most important improve 
ments have been the application of 
power to hand operations. 
the two most important ones requir- 
ing inventive genius have been the 
Draper Loom and the Barber-Colman 
Warp Tying Machine. 


new 


Probably 


Expect Early Improvements 
Have we come to a standstill in 
the development of the cotton ma 
chinery process? Will our sons and 





* Engineer, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


grandsons be manufacturing on the 
same machinery and the same proc- 
esses which we are using today? | 
personally think it very questionable, 
and in the next decade look for tre- 
mendous forward strides and real 
pioneer work in this oldest of in- 
dustries. 

What are the processes involved in 
cotton goods manufacturing, what 
are people doing to reduce and 
modify these processes, and what are 
the possible developments for the 
future? The ordinary routine for a 
coarse goods mill might be outlined 
as follows: 

Ist, a vertical opener ; 


2nd, two or three processes of 
picking ; 

3rd, a card; 

4th, two or more processes of 


drawing ; 

sth, a slubber; 

6th, an intermediate ; 

7th, a fine frame; 

8th, a spinning frame; 

oth, a spooler ; 

loth, a warper; 

11th, a slasher; 

12th, a loom. 
Twelve processes, and possibly six 
teen machines, which cotton goes 
through today, from the bale to the 
gray goods. Certain of these ma- 
chines perform separate functions, 
others perform the same functions 
but in varying degrees. 

Review of Processes 

Let us first consider the machines 
through spinning. It is possible to 
group the functions into three or 
, Vertical openers, pick 
cards are obviously machines 
for opening and blending the cotton. 
This might be one function. 
ing frames are for laying the fibres 
parallel, blending and_ theoretically 

the sliver. Slubbers, inter- 

frames and spinning 


ur classes. 


ers and 


Draw 


vrenine 
evening 


mediates, fine 
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frames are for reducing the size of 
the roving, further blending, theo- 
retically further evening and twist- 
ing of the fibre. All these processes 
have the common functions of blend- 
ing and evening. The drawing, rov- 
ing and spinning processes have the 
function of blending, drawing, lay- 
ing the fibres parallel, and twisting. 
It is obvious that bale cotton must be 
opened and cleaned, therefore, we 
will always have some processes cor- 
responding to picking. 

The fibres must be separated and 
small foreign matter taken out, and 
the fibres arranged for spinning. We 
will probably always use cards for 
this purpose. After we get card sliver 
all of the other processes, as has 
been shown, are used for five pur- 
poses—blending, evening, .laying the 
fibres parallel, drawing and twisting 
Card sliver will certainly have to be 
reduced in size and certainly have to 
be twisted to make a yarn, there- 
fore, we can probably consider some 
form of spinning frame as a fixture. 
This means that the least conceivable 
machinery for spinning cotton from 
the bale will be an opener, a card 
and a spinning frame. 





Possibility of Combing Machines 


I hesitate to say it, but I have seen 
very fair cotton yarn made with only 
these three machines. I have seen 
good cotton yarn made with a ver- 
tical opener, a card, a slubber and 
a spinning frame; in one plant, with 
two Creighton or vertical openers in 
series the result is cotton sufficiently 
clean and open to put directly on the 
card, provided the stock is going into 
coarse work. As a matter of fact, 
the mill people said that the only 
reason for running a picker was to 
make a lap. Can you not conceive 
of a hopper on the back of a card 
and some device to feed the cotton in, 
this hopper evenly and uniformly to 
the licker-in? Frankly, I do not 
know what this device’ will be but 
inventive genius, if applied to this 
problem, could probably solve it. This 
would be rather a radical change in 
the manufacturing of cotton yarns- 
directly from a vertical opener to a 
card. No one touches the cotton 
from the bale to card sliver. 

In experiments which we have run 
at our Cotton Research Co. an apron 
was put on the back of the cards, the 
open cotton which had _ passed 
through three Creighton openers was 
laid on this apron in measured quan- 
tities; the result was a clean, even 
card sliver, entirely satisfactory in 
every way. This was later spun by 
the ordinary method into a 23s single 
varn and showed a break equal to or 
above the standard for that size yarn 
and type of cotton. 

It is perfectly possible to put a 4- 
head coiler on a card, take off a 
small sliver, put this directly on to 
the slubber and spin counts up to I5s 
or even finer on the spinning frame. 

This would give us a yarn direct 
from the bale via the vertical opener, 
the card, the slubber and the spin- 
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ung frame. The only missing link 
today is a satisfactory hopper feeder 
for the cards. Just visualize a mill 
yn this system—a cotton warehouse 
with two or more vertical openers in 
series. From the warehouse the cot- 
ton is blown directly to a belt dis- 
tributor running over the hoppers on 
the cards. The only other machinery 


is a slubber and a spinning frame. 


Practically a Waste System 

As a matter of fact, I have seen 
a spinning frame which spins yarn 
lirectly from card sliver. Of course, 
this is not a commercial proposition 
yet, but it has possibilities. If it 
works the whole spinning mill will 
consist of openers in the warehouse, 
and nothing but cards and spinning 
frames in the mill. Of necessity, all 
levelopments of this nature must be 
conducted on coarse yarns; then, 
later, refined for the finer goods, and 
[ strongly recommend to any spin- 
ner of coarse yarns, say up to I5s, 
that he try the experiment of manu- 
facturing these yarns with his reg- 
ular picking process, a card with a 
4-head coiler, a slubber and a spin- 
ning frame. I know he will be sur- 
prised at the results. 

This is really nothing but a well- 
known waste system applied to good 
cotton, and one process of carding 
left out. I believe that it has been 
called a waste system so long that 
people have not thought of the pos- 
sibilities of developing it for cotton. 
Just imagine the saving of floor 
space, initial investment, power, la- 
bor, waste and inventory in such a 
mill. This all sounds like H. G. 
Wells’ “ War of the Worlds” which 
we read twenty years ago, but we 
were surprised at Mr. Wells’ proph- 
cy during 1914-1918. 

I know many manufacturers will 
say this thing is impossible, that we 
vill not get the blending, we will not 
get uniform size, we will not have the 
fibres parallel. In comparison with 
the present system this may be true. 
here are other ways of getting 
lending, and do we know how much 
we need? As for size, a great many 
ests have shown the card sliver as 
the evenest sliver in the mill. For 
even yarn, we are interested in the 

lative weight of sliver inch per 
inch, even more than yard per yard. 
he principal effect of drawing is not 
to get evenness but to lay the fibres 
irallel. How much of this is nec- 

sary for coarse yarns? 
The Ring Mule 

\ frame is being developed in 
ngland which will spin on the bare 

indle. They call it the ring mule. 
his is a problem well worth work- 

g on. 

Look at the progress on long draft 

inning as made abroad. <A Lock- 

id, Greene man, in Switzerland 
st year, saw them spin gos single 

m double 6 hank roving—a draft 

the spinning frame of 30s. 

Take the German creel which has 

n described and which warps 

ct from filling-wind bobbins, cut- 


This has been 
years in 


ting out the spooler. 
running for twelve Ger- 
many. I saw one running in New 
England a few months ago. 

Look at the possibilities of the cir- 
cular loom. It is simple to design 
a circular loom which will put in 
400 or 500 picks per minute. Appar- 
ently the only problem is in getting 
the beat up. 

Take the matter of mechanical 
handling in a cotton mill. We have 
already equipped three large mills 
throughout with this system. These 
have practically been laboratories for 
the development of mechanical han- 
dling in cotton mills, and have dem- 


onstrated the saving in inventory, the 
decrease of labor, and the increase in 


production possible with this system 
Just imagine the 


made in cotton goods manufacturing 


savings to be 


by employing the abbreviated proc 
ess described above and the mechan 
ical handling which has already been 
demonstrated. 

There is plenty of chance for prog 
ress in textile machinery develop- 
ment, and any one interested in the 
problem must not be discouraged by 
the idea that it was highly developed 
one hundred and little 
has made in the last 


years ago 


progress been 


fifty years. 


Business Man and Business Cycle 


By Prof. Charles J. Bullock 


UCCESSFUL 

in the course of years accumulate 
a wealth of experience which in time 
becomes crystallized in principles that 
control their general policies. Such 
principles are sometimes known as 
“rules of thumb,” a name which car- 
ries the unfortunate connotation that 
they are not derived from intelligent 
observation of the mutations of 
human affairs and do not embody the 
results of long experience, much of it 
dearly purchased, and most of it valu- 
able as a basis for judging current 
events. They are sometimes lightly 
regarded by a new management, and, 
of course, they are anathema to effi- 
ciency engineers of a certain type. 
Infallible, indeed, they are not. Some 
of them may be survivals of condi- 
tions that have passed away, and may 
therefore be inapplicable to present 
problems. Like everything that we 
inherit from the past, they are doubt- 
less imperfect in some respects; and 
therefore should be modified when- 
ever investigation and reflection dem- 
onstrate the need of change. But in 
a general way they are of great worth, 
and should be regarded as among the 
most valuable intangible assets of a 
business organization. 


business concerns 


Alternating Periods in Business 


The study of the rules or principles 
upon which successful concerns base 
their business policies is a subject of 
fascinating interest, and is receiving 
the attention of certain trade organi 
zations which have persuaded mem- 
bers to pool their experience. In this 
direction enough has been done to 
show that important results can be 
obtained, and it is to be expected that 
much more can and will be accom- 
plished. This evening it is my pur- 
pose to speak of only one of the 
“rules of thumb ”—I should prefer 
to say maxims of business prudence 
place, but so often disregarded 
critical times as to be honored rath 
in the breach than the observance. | 
refer to the timeworn rule, upon 
servance of which the survival of a 
company often depends, that business 
is subject to alternating periods of 


prosperity and depression, and must 
shape its policies accordingly. 

Some of the vicissitudes which busi- 
ness encounters are due to abnormal 
factors such as war or political up- 
heavals, and are therefore unpredict 
able. 

Theories Concerning Business Cycle 

Che fluctuations in business condi 
tions which I| propose to discuss are 
those that result from what 
omists call the business cycle. 


econ 


Upon 


Prof. Charles J. Bullock, Chairman 
Committee on Economie Research, 
Harvard University, Who Spoke at 
N. A. C. M. Banquet 


this subject there are many theories 
almost as there are 


omists—but alternations of prosperity 


many as econ 
and depression are nevertheless an 
inescapable fact. The duration of 
business cycles has been differently 
estimated, and conceivably may not 
be the same in 
of them 


their 


every country. Some 
more violent in 
than and 
upon this fact is based a theory that 


we have 


much 
movements 


are 
others: 
a major crisis about once in 
every twenty years and intermediate 
crises of less severity and minor im- 
portance. Upon the basis of our pres- 


ent knowledge, however, it is safe to 





say nothing more than that in the 
United States the length of the ordi- 
ary business cycle is from three to 
r years 1 that some cycles are 





marked by much more violent fluctua- 
tions than others. 
Chis statement 


‘rule of thumb” 


accords with the 
upon which some 
successful executives have long oper- 
ated, that in every decade there will 
be three or four bad years and three 
or four good ones, the remainder be 
ing which, with an even 
break of luck, it is possible to earn 


years in 


just about the amount required for 
regular dividends. It is obvious that 
ten years is approximately the aver 
time required for the completion 
three business cycles; and it fol- 
lows from this that in every decade 
three good years and three bad ones 
may confidently be expected, while 
the remaining years will be more or 
less favorable according to the in 
tensity of the booms and the severity 
of the depressions. 


ige 
f 


oO 


Statistics on Business Cycles 

Five years ago the Harvard Uni- 
versity Committee on Economic Re- 
search undertook the systematic study 
of general business conditions, and 
the investigations conducted by their 
statistician, Professor Warren M. 
Persons, have already resulted in a 
substantial addition to our knowledge 
of the nature of business cycles. The 
first step in the work was the collec- 
tion and critical examination of the 
available statistics relating to produc- 
tion, trade, speculation, and finance in 
the United States, with a view to de- 
termining their reliability and their 
value as indices of business condi 
tions. From the mass of data Pro- 
fessor Persons finally selected about 
a score of statistical series which 
were sufficiently accurate and were 
available for a considerable period of 
years. Each series was then studied 
with a view to determining whether 
the monthly data were subject to 
definite seasonal variations and 
whether the figures for a series of 
years were subject to long-run trends 
Some of the series, like those relating 
to bank clearings and money rates, 
were found to have a very definite 
and marked seasonal movement which 
could be determined, and, by an in 
genious method of correction, elimi- 
nated from the data so that the figures 
for any month could be presented in 
a form that made due allowance for 
the known seasonal variation. 

Long-run trends, both upward and 
downward, were found in some of 
the series resulting from the growth 
of the country, the upward or down- 
ward trend of commodity prices, and 
other similar factors. These trends 
were then eliminated from the series 
wherever practicable, with the result 
that after making this second correc- 
tion the data reflected very accurately 


the ups and downs of business activity. 


Prosperity and Depression 

The most important result of this 
investigation was that the different 
series of statistics not only recorded 
the same fluctuations of prosperity 
and depression, but seemed to have 
maintained, during the entire period 
studi definite 


lied, certain relations to 
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ther One group of series, all 
of them reflecting speculative activity, 


clearly preceded in their upward or 


lownward swings the movements ot 


the others, and preceded them by an 
that would 


ient to enable a statistician to make 


interval have been suff 


useful forecast. A second group of 
distinguished, all 
of them relating to commodity 


series ct uld also be 
prices 
which preceded 
interval the movements 
of the third group, which, during the 


business activity, 


and 


by a definite 


entire period, uniformly lagged be 
hind the second This third group 
turned out to consist entirely of 

series relating to money 


statistical 
: 


rates and banking conditions, so that 


it can be regarded as reflecting the 


movements of the money market 
Except when such untoward de- 
velopments as the outbreak of the 


Great War had 


speculative and business 


intery ened, both 
activity con- 
until the in 
money 


tinued on a high level 


creasing demands for which 


they occasioned brought about a sub- 
stantial increase in money rates. In 
the end the had always beet 
the same. After a sufficient 
money had 
high 


result 
interval 
always risen to such a 
level that liquidation began in 
and “ bull 
came to an inglorious 
Ordinarily business 


affected by 


urity markets move 


ments ”’ end 
activity was not 
such developments, and 
a high level for several 
but money continuing to rise, 


continued on 
months: 
commodity markets 


ensued, and 


liquidation in 
presently business fol- 
l from the 
prosperity into the 
valley of depre ssion. | after 


liquidation in both security and com- 


owed speculation down 


mountain top of 


inally, 


modity markets had sufficiently re- 
lieved the tension, money rates soft- 
ened and the money curve turned 
downward into the valley. where 


and business had already 
preceded it Obviously, if history 
might be expected to repeat itself, 

chart 


speculation 


recording the current move 
and 
money might be expected to afford a 
reliable future 


movements of the business cycle 


ments of speculation, business, 


basis for forecasting 


1] } 
turally and il 


But here tl 
evitably an element of doubt. 
id the United States were emerging 
from the Great War, which had 
strained western civilization almost to 
the breaking point and produced con 
abnormal that it 
ge pre-war ex- 
little value and 
misleading. It is 
needless to recount the different rea- 
could be advanced plausibly 
in support of the proposition that 
conditions in December, 
1918, were so abnormal that the pre- 
war relationships between specula- 
and money could not 
be expected to obtain. 


Results of the War 


The event proved that, in spite of 
all the reasons that could be adduced 
to the contrary, business in the United 
States resumed its pre-war cyclical 


lere Was Na 


Europe 


ditions so 


sonable to suppose 


was rea- 


would be o 
utterly 


perience 


might prove 
sons that 


business 


tion, business, 


between the end of 
1918 and she middle of 1921 passed 
through a_ characteristic 
which differed from those 
studied before the war only by reason 
of the facts that the upward and 
downward movements were more vio- 
lent, and the time required for the 
completion of the cycle was somewhat 
shorter than in the more normal 
period preceding the war. After a 
short-lived depression following the 
armistice, speculative activity in the 
spring of IgI9g revived to a marked 
degree, and the upward swing of our 
speculative curve clearly forecast the 
revival of business, which speedily 
developed into a tremendous boom 
In November, 1919, both speculative 
and business activity then being upon 
a very high level, money rates entered 
upon a rapid upward swing which 
quickly brought down the imposing 
edifice reared by speculation, and 
some months later toppled over the 
equally imposing structure of inflated 
commodity prices. By the middle of 
1920 liquidation was well under way, 
and it continued until the trough of 
depression was reached, in about the 
normal time, in May or June, 1921. 


movement; and 


business 


cycle 


By June of 
corded on our 


1921 the conditions re 
index chart were such 
as to justify the belief that the worst 


was over and a gradual revival of 
industry was in prospect. But again 
there were many reasons, some of 


them entitled to serious consideration, 
why it could not be expected that a 
normal business cycle could develop 
out of the depression in which the 
industries of the country were so 
firmly gripped. Europe, our best cus- 
tomer, was in a state of chaos, the 
farmers were impoverished, com- 
modity prices were still far above the 
pre-war level, and neither commodi- 
ties nor labor could be considered 
fully liquidated. But, none the less, 
money rates having entered upon an 
abrupt decline, speculation lifted its 
head in August, I92I, in a manner 
that suggested that we were entering 
upon the first phase of another busi- 
ness cycle, namely, the phase of re- 
turning confidence, which under the 
influence of cheap money leads to the 
revival of speculative activity. Of 


course, the recovery was at first slow 
and halting, and doubting Thomases 
pronounced it a mere “flash in the 


pan’; but it continued, none the less, 
until by spring of the present year it 
had developed into a bull market in 
stocks. About the middle of 1921— 
there is some doubt as to the exact 
date—business seems to have reached 
the trough of the depression, and 
thereafter it began, like speculation, 
to show signs of improvement which, 
like the first symptoms of the revival 
of speculation, were believed by many 
to be merely temporary in character, 
and, in fact, to be nothing more than 
a brief halt in the downward journey 
to the price level of 1913. Yet, in 
business as in speculation, gradual 
improv ement continued, until by 
spring of the present year it became 


clearly evident that business had en- 
tered upon a characteristic upward 
swing, such as always follows an up- 
ward movement of speculation. 


Business on Upward Trend 

At the present moment, in spite of 
many and serious obstacles, business 
appears to be continuing the upward 
trend which is to be expected at this 
phase of the business cycle, which 
began in the early summer of 1921 
and will probably require three or 
four years for its completion. The 
coal and the railroad strikes have re- 
tarded but not prevented the continu- 
ation of the upward movement which 
was well under way last spring and 
is clearly in evidence this fall in most 
lines of trade. European complica- 
tions have doubtless reacted unfavor- 
ably upon conditions in this country, 
but they have not been sufficient to 
change the general movement. The 
present threat of another war has 
affected money rates and depressed 
security values, at least for the time 
being, and it may conceivably lead to 
developments that will upset all calcu- 
lations. Our index of business condi- 
does not, and cannot, forecast 
wars or their ultimate consequences. 
But in September, 1922, the Harvard 
index recorded a normal cyclical 
movement of industry up out of the 
depression which held us in its grip 
until the summer of 1921. Evidently 
the great war did not destroy the old 
landmarks, or permanently change 
the relations that used to exist be- 


tions 


tween speculation, business, and 
money, relations which have reas- 
serted themselves since 1918 and 


afforded a basis for a reliable fore- 
cast of general business conditions 
since the armistice. The Great War 
did indeed destroy these relationships, 
and another war may not improbably 
do so; but, barring such contin- 
gencies, the careful student of busi- 
ness cycles can appraise business con- 
ditions at any moment by practically 
the same methods that he would have 
followed before the war. This state- 
ment is indeed open to some excep- 
tions on account of the profound 
changes that have taken place since 
1914, but our experience in Cambridge 
fully justifies it so far as the funda- 
mental factors governing the cyclical 
movement of industry are concerned. 


Need of Research 

In connection with the studies of 
business conditions which we have 
been making in Cambridge during the 
past four years, we have had an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe the rea- 
sons for the failure of many execu- 
tives to make the right decision at the 
right time and adjust their policies to 
the movements of the business cycle. 
In the first place, executives frequently 
fail to reckon with all the factors in 
the business situation. Instead of 
seeking for all the facts, they often 
content themselves with such facts as 
come under their personal observa- 
tion, current trade gossip, and the re- 
ports of their sales organizations. 
Information thus obtained may be 


adequate for most purposes and fo 
most occasions, especially in a wel! 


organized concern which has_ ha 


a long and_ successful history 
But in these days it is comin; 
to be realized that there is nee 


of statistical or research departments 
the sole function of which is the sys 
tematic and continuous collection an 
analysis of data, and all the data, upo: 
which executive decisions ought to be 
based. 

A second cause of mistaken busi 
ness policies is that, even when all the 
pertinent facts are taken into account, 
their meaning may not be rightly ap- 
praised and their relations to eacl 
other may not be fully comprehended 
Where there is a well-defined seasonal! 
movement, an upward or downward 
turn in the crude statistics showing 
the actual movement for the preceding 
month may have little, 
very great significance. Corrected 
statistics, which eliminate seasona! 
and other disturbing factors, are the 
only ones that clearly reflect the un- 
derlying forces that control the major 
movements of industry. And then it 
is important to know what the rela- 
tions are that normally exist between 
developments in one field and those 
that are taking place in another. 
When money rates are making a pro- 
longed downward swing, a reaction in 
the stock market or a downward turn 
of commodity prices have only tempo- 
rary importance, and need not be ex- 
pected to continue. Upon the other 
hand, when money rates have turned 
upward, such developments in secur- 
ity and commodity markets take on a 
new and very different meaning 

Facts Necessary for Guidance 

Assuredly the path is not easy for 
the executive who undertakes to shape 
his business policies according to the 
developments of the business cycle. 
He must gather more information and 
study it with much more care than 
has been customary in the past. He 
must keep his head at the height of a 
boom, and must not lose it in the depth 
of a depression. He must not let pet 
ideas obscure his view of current de- 
velopments, and at critical times he 
must go counter to the crowd which is 
always wrong, and is likely to include 
many of his friends and associates. 
And finally, he must educate his or- 
ganization so that it will co-operate 
with him in giving effect to the most 
important decisions he has to make 

In all these directions much can be 
accomplished by trade associations lik: 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. To the extent that 
such associations are willing to pool 
their experience and employ compe- 
tent experts to make a thorough study 
of the resulting data, they may ac- 
complish much in the direction of 
stabilizing conditions in the industries 
they represent. They can collect all! 
the facts and place a just interpreta- 
tion upon them. They can counteract 
the contagious enthusiasms which 
sweep men off their feet at the height 
of a boom, and stand them on their 
heads in the subsequent depression 
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Committee Reports at Atlantic City Convention 


business Activity of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers Reflected in the Detail of Work Done by Various 


Committees Including Those on Rates and Transportation, Foreign Trade, 


HE delegation of authority to 
committees for the prosecu- 
tion of the various activities in 
which the National Association 
»f Cotton Manufacturers has been 
ngaged has proven to be a most suc- 
-essful method of developing the 
isefulness of this trade organization. 
Probably this association has made 
further strides in its commilttee or- 





Costs, Membership, Tariff and Taxation 


ganizations and in the useful work of 
these committees than any other tex- 
tile trade body. The comprehensive- 
ness of the subjects on which com- 
mittees have deliberated during the 
year is sufficient in itself to indicate 
the character of work done and the 
possibilities of benefit to the industry 
therefrom. These committee reports 
follow: 


Report of the Secretary 


By H. C. Meserve 


HE work of this office has rapidly 

developed since the annual meet- 
ing last April and today I am very 
vlad to report considerable progress 
toward the realization of those ideals 
which we hope to achieve for the 
benefit of the association. 


I am receiving constant evidence 
of how little is known about the work 
of this association by the public gen- 
erally and even by its members. For 
your information, I may say that the 
association represents, through its ac- 
tive membership, something over 
twenty millions of spindles and, 
through its sustaining membership, 
nearly thirteen millions. A very large 
percentage of machinery and supply 
men also compose our associate and 
sustaining memberships. When you 
recall that the spindleage of the coun- 
try is only thirty-six millions you will 
see the possibilities contained in the 
membership of this association. 


The present membership numbers 
974 of which 4 are honorary, 31 are 
life, 571 are active, 176 are associate, 
2 are technical, and 190 are sustain- 
ing. Of this total only 16 active mem- 
bers, including 2 foreign and 4 asso- 
ciates, including one foreign, have not 
paid the current year’s dues. 

Early Publication of Transactions 

The general work of the associa- 
tion has functioned to a very high de- 
gree as will be evidenced by the pub- 
lication of the transactions of the 
spring meeting within three months 
after the meeting was held. This is 
the first time in the history of the 
association that the transactions have 
appeared at anything like so early a 
date. In addition to this we have pub- 
lished the transactions for the spring 
and fall meetings of 1920 and 1921 
and the Year Book for 1922. The 
Year Book appears for the first time 
without advertising and with a list of 
the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers conveniently arranged. Many 
letters from members of the associa- 
tion show appreciation of the Year 
Book in its new form. The secretary 
earnestly desires any suggestions as to 
how this Year Book may be further 
improved. 

Since the spring meeting we have 


had many inquiries from our members 
and not a few from those outside our 
membership. We have answered, 
more or less successfully, all these in- 
quiries to the number of nearly two 
hundred and fifty. They related to 
such matters as requests for publica- 
tions, statistics, legislative acts, gen- 
eral information on cotton manufac- 
turing and information regarding for- 
eign mills. 

In the Technical Department nearly 
two hundred questions have been an- 
swered relating to manufacturing, 
testing and test methods, raw cotton, 
educational work, etc. 

The Statistical Department has also 
on hand a fund of information which 
is available to our members and which 
is being used by a considerable num- 
ber as evidenced by the fact that some 
forty questions have been asked and 
answered since the April meeting. 
Several charts which have originated 
with this department are on exhibi- 
tion at this meeting. The information 
exhibited, together with the sources, 
is plainly shown and we trust the 
charts will prove of interest to you. 


Technical Department 

The Technical Department has 
made steady progress and has secured 
a number of instruments as an aid to 
the work. We have also obtained 
the use of one of the best laboratories 
and have every confidence that we can 
answer most questions submitted to 
us, and sufficient modesty to candidly 
admit it when we can not do so. The 
work of Mr. Fisher in this connection 


has been of a high order and his ser- 
vice to the 
receives recognition. 

It is not commonly understood that 
by vote of the 


association deserves and 


Board of Government 


certain conditions have been laid 
down which are operating satisfac- 
torily. Generally speaking, they are 


as follows: 
use the assistant sec- 
retary in charge of research, without 
further charge, up to 70 per cent of 
their annual dues. His services are 
open to all members of the association 
as well. 


Sustaining 
services of the 


members may 


Problems which are of gen- 
eral interest to the industry and which 
may be published by us in our bulle- 
tin carry no charge for the 
of the assistant secretary. The only 
charge made is for any necessary ex- 
pense incurred. Problems which ar 
desired to remain the property of the 
inquirer carry in addition a charge 
for the assistant secretary’s time. 

Both the Statistical and Technical 
Departments are still in their infancy 
and the opportunities for development 
are great. 

There is still much that the mem- 
bers of the association may do to de- 
velop the secretary’s office. We should 
like you to feel that this office can 
justify its existence only by the ser- 
vice it renders. This service includes 
anything that may be of interest to 
our members. 


services 


We are glad to note that there is a 
tendency to make appointments ai our 
office. We are also very much pleased 
at the number of our 
call upon us. 


members who 
It is not necessary that 
you have any particular business to 
transact. Your mere presence is an 
evidence of the good will you bear th: 
association. This we value 
highly. 

I am confident that the membership 
of this association can be 
larged and its usefulness 
the addition of many who would be 
eligible and who will be benefited by 
such membership and who ir’ turn 
would be of help to the association. 
We invite your attention to this sug- 
gestion. 


very 


greatly en- 
increased by 


Report on Rates and ‘Transportation 


OUR Committee on Rates and 

Transportation wishes to report 
that events concerning transportation 
occurring during the period since our 
annual meeting have been so vital and 
of such country-wide importance that 
your committee has assumed an atti- 
tude of watchfulness. 

The coal strike affected the trans- 
portation facilities of the country 
less than was generally expected in 
transportation circles at the start,—in 
fact, no serious loss of service due to 
lack of fuel was sustained at any 


period of the strike. The strike of 
railroad shopmen, however, has left 
its mark and sympathetic action of 
other union crafts employed by the 
railroads or sympathizers unemployed 
has produced a most disturbing condi- 
tion throughout the entire rail trans- 
portation machine of the country. 

At no time in the history of rail 
transportation has so great apprehen- 
sion been manifested by railroad offi- 
cials in relation to the future move- 
ment of fuels, foodstuffs, and prod- 
ucts. 


tion, when more 


Research. Production 


before 


conges- 


Railroad managements have 
passed through periods of 
tonnage Was offered 
for transportation than facilities ex- 
isted to care for it, but never before 
have the railroads of the country sus- 
tained a nation-wide strike of such an 
important craft as shopmen, upon 
whom depends the repair of motive 
power and equipment. 

If one group of vehicles in railroad 
service 1S more important than 
other, it may be that the locomotive 


is of the greater, for one 


an- 


disabled 
locomotive may delay or prevent the 





Ry Ek 
Rates and Transportation, N. A. C. M. 


Taylor, Chairman, Committee on 


movement of several train-loads of 
cars. 

order loco- 
greater at the 
than at any time during 
ne past several years. Several 
weeks of labor of efficient 
workmen will be required to take care 
of current repairs and it is estimated 
th 


The percentage of bad 
and 
present time 


th 


motives Cars 1S 


constant 


at months will pass before a reason- 
able percentage of the rolling stock 
thoroughly out of commission, may be 
The morale 
of all union labor employed in rail- 
road work is more or less broken, and 
although we all hope that a feeling of 
friendly co-operation will soon main- 
tain, the condition as it now exists 
augurs ill for the immediate future 


again placed in seryice. 


Possibility of Congestion 


Coal for all purposes, particularly 
for domestic use, must be transported 
to points of consumption and _ its 
priority movement over other classes 
of freight except foodstuffs ma 
very likely congest or prevent move- 
ments of materials for manufacture 
and the products of manufacture. 

The extra cost from all sources due 
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. iffect to a greater or less where, especially in Great Britain, it Epwarp W. CALLAHAN, 
gree, the movements of other is hoped that members of the associa- James E, Copurn, 
canm freight and the winter season will add tion will all cooperate heartily to Ww ee 
s burden and reflect the true condi- make the eee a success hs DA 
mat rne mn of railroad motive power. Respectfully submitted, AvBerT D. MILIKEN, 
n as 1s the cas¢ yur Committee on Rates and FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD, Joun A. PERKINS, 
r« ransportation is not intentionally Chairman. ALBERT R, PIERCE, 
e! endeavor to striking a pessimistic tone, but does Harry L. BatLey. P. A. Rem, 
( a 7 nal i; diles alle ao \ hich —— ee oo, Morcan But er, WittramM E, WINCHESTER, 
ry of our membership. tude. e 
ook for the coming sever Respectfully submitted, Report on Production Costs 
mon is viewed by transportatio1 D. L. Taytor, Chairman. 
expe displeasing regardless ot HaroLtp D. ARNOLD y' JUR Committee on Production that it is of great value to the manu- 
ce erformances of the railroad J. W. Conway Costs wishes to report that we facturers, we doubt if many of them 
machi hauling an immense ton \. C. HARMON consider the work we have done and_ have adopted it. In these trying times 
e nearly equal in fact to the peak H. F. Orr such as the cotton manufacturers are 
mnag 1920. Very soon now \RTHUR S. RICE going through, it is very essential and 
rT iovements of coal and food- HENRY M TARR 7 


necessary that they adopt a system of 
cost production. They could put in 
the system suggested at a very slight 
cost and it would be of very great 
value. 





Y' UT] Committee on Foreign At the last spring meeting your 
frade begs to report co-opera committee provided the basic ideas for 
the Textile Division of the such a system. It has been given wide 
Department of Commerce in Wash publicity and has met with general 
' tinued improvement approval. The Textir—E Wortp in 
De ment’s assistance to bus this country and the Tesrtile Mercury 
' in England have installed a question 
‘rrangements have been made with and answer department based on the 
einen chiak i T Picts work of the committee. 
who is now on an extensive tri] We feel that before any further 
hrough Europe, to make his full re work is done by the committee an ex- 
ort available to members of our pression on the value of the report 
Ss 10 This report should be should be made by the association. 
ready out the middle of October. Respectfully submitted, 
Respectfully submitted, ; — , JAMES SINCLAIR, Chairman. 
si. Mi saiamatas ada llaant Jas. en Chairman, Committee on Pt Bowne 
roduction Costs, N. A. C. M. ’ 
NATHANIEL F. AYER the system we have presented, while James E, Copurn, 
SERTRAM H. Borpe? costing the association a little money, James McDowe Lt, 
> ParKER BREMER well worth while. eon KENNETH MOLLER. 
E} (; M ASON 
e . 
K. MILLIK! John 5. Law a ee a Report of Committee on Membership 
( I Ni ) on Foreign Trade, N. A. C. M. 


OUR Committee on Membership 


wishes to report that since the 





spring meeting of the association, 
, ae April, 1922, 12 active, 6 associate, 2 
R. RUSSELL T. FISHER, re fundamental way in which . : 
‘al : sustaining and 2 technical member- 
mer bureau of ot seal is being undertaken els« i , 
ere ees ships have been secured. A number 
Ss \ ‘ i Cf Al it ‘ 
iain , ciation as assis of these were suggested by members 
sect c ve of researc of our committee. 
\rt ‘ e been made tot We would like to have brought to 
y 14} -atary e » ‘ e 
, BM ADOT ALOT) the attention of the association the 
Xesearch | fact that each member should take it 
G ) nd att er 
upon himself to secure at least one 
e Ixi rc Committee a 
: new member. 
T rese Cc W 1 
; Respectfully submitted, 
t t W le Ci é TamMES S. Copurn, Chairman. 
mi MIS I THe asso- DANIEL Moore Bates, 
He ae — Henry C. DEXTER, 
stud inder practic ; ; 
Se ae F ¢ W. M. VERMILYE, 
| é Mr. Fisl S James E. Coburn. Chairman. Committe : 
: on Membership, N. A. C. M. \npREW S. Wess. 
\\ c ies eT T ff d T ° 
arin Re port on tari an axation 





- IUR | ttee on ar nd. ence ( n schedule. While 
laxation begs to se thi which has recently be- 
of Research has co-operate with the Consolti e( W es not reflect the 
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Long Chain Beaming of Cotton Warps 


How Defective Work Is Caused. Wasting Time and Materials, Besides Reducing Production at the Slasher and in the 
Weave Room—Handling Dyed, Bleached, and Mercerized Yarns—Machine Attachments Which 
Help to Secure Good Running Work 


UCCESS in directing almost any 
department of a textile mill de- 
pends largely upon getting, at 
minimum cost, the maximum 
production of material that will run 
well in succeeding processes. Good 


running work is perhaps the most im 





Fig. 1.—Attachment Which Facilitates 


Splitting of Dyed Warps 


portant factor in a mill; without it de 


partments become demoralized 


Overseers and 


- ] 
seers ot long 


prospective over 
chain beaming should 
have a thorough knowledge of chains 
They should 
keep in mind the saving of time, ma 


and how they are made 
terials and energy, getting the work 
done in the easiest and quickest way 
possible lf anything is irregular in 
his department the overseer must 
straighten it out, or if that is beyond 
him carry it to the management. He 
must not be satisfied with merely talk 
ing about it This is what the man 
gement expects from its overseers. 

\s previously stated, one must have 

thorough knowledge of chains and 
how they are made. The chain as we 
speak of it in the beaming room, con 
; arge number of ends of 
ingle or ply, gathered to 
ler so as to form a loose untwisted 


ype of varn of considerable length 
Fach end in the chain is necessarily 
same length, but chains may be 
us lengths. The word chain 1s 

etimes sinterpreted ; some pet 


ynsider the term to apply only to 





that is linked, and 
to the balled form The term, 


‘ 1 
\\ er, ma be properiv applied to 





By Charles Herdegen 


either form. Chains are made on a 
chain warper and are usually made in 
balled form. 

Causes of Defective: Work 

The construction and operation ot 
a warper are simple and some mill men 
do not realize that by neglecting its 
operation the yarn can be made de 
fective and cause a great amount of 
trouble for the beamer and succeed 
ing processes. 

Sluggish or slow-acting drop wires 
are probably the most frequent cause 
of beamer’s troubles due to balling. 
lhe drop wire has only to delay acting 
for &% few seconds to allow the end to 
disappear over the return pulley and 
on to the ball, where it cannot be 
reached for tying up. These 
may be bent so that they lean 
the ones next to them, or they may 


wires 


against 


be so pressed or crowded together 
that they cannot drop Chey may 
be clogged up with lint, which will 
keep them from dropping as freely as 
they should. The stop motion per 
haps has not been examined for some 
time and may have loosened so that 
it does not work properly 
Tying Broken Ends 

lying up broken ends and crossin 
them is another bad fault that th 
should be thorough| 1 
When she ties up a 


broken end she should be careful to 


warper 
structed on. 


get the ends straight. The writer has 

many times seen a warper, when shi 

could not find an end that had gone 

over the return pulley, tie an end to 

ten or fifteen threads. This would 

cause several ends to break when they 
| 


yon the 


came up to the swinging com 
beaming frame for the reason that thi 
beamer would not see them coming be 
fore they reached the comb and wert 
broken. 

\ good way to overcome this evil 
is to tie a broken end around the 
whole chain so that when it comes up 
to the swinging comb it pulls in the 
comb, thereby informing the beamer 
that a broken end is near at hand. It 
might be said here that it 1s always 
best to start beaming the chain fron 
the end that the warper finishes 
then the broken end that has been tied 
around the chain will come up first, 
instead of the loose end « 
and running in before the beamet 
see it 

Drop Wire Not Acting 


There may be a soft pla 


starting up the machine after tying 


. : up broken ends, or putting in leases 
return wheel Che friction from the S : 


; that the leather rolls ; urning and 
other ends in the chain hold the loose = ; re Lurmang a 


the yarn is not, thereby chafing and 
end, preventing the drop wire from : pa S 


dropping until the end is 


reach. 


weakening the yarn so that it breaks 
beyond 


at some future process. This may also 


Hundreds of yards are som 


: be caused by putting too many ends 
times run this way if the operator is | - 


in the chain, which makes it too heavy 


not there to stop the machine hese 


to pull. If the warper is not careful 
when starting up the machine when 
running a chain with a small number 
of ends, there will be many ‘ends 
broken between guide and ball 


When running ball warps or chains 
to be spht after dyeing, as is often 
the case where a small number of ends 
are to go into certain patterns, the 
chain should be divided while it is 
running on the balling machine A 
good way t which 


works to great advantage when split 


accomplish. this, 





ting the chain, is to have a casting 


Convenient Device for Taking 
Care of Extra Ends 


similar to that shown in Fig. 1, and 


place it a short distance in front of 


things should be reported as soon as the return wheel 
| 








they are discovered. and not let rm Chains are commonly put through 
along until the beaming room is dyeing, bleaching or mercerizing 
flooded with them processes, In preparing them for such 
It also happens quite often when (Continued on page 198 
‘ e 7 
Long Draft Spinning: 
= Sp ~ 
Comparison of Various Systems with Advantage: and 
Disadvantages 
By / DD. Walent 
"TH extil dust ) ong fibres one inch and longer were posi 
knov th ( I¢ ting ely guided or controlled during 
ind ring spinning do not | ‘ 
same evening ettec ule spinning 
vhich the ya drawn and 
lat the same time The reaso 
rently is that the twist in mul 
spinning controls the movement of 
he fibres whereas roller drafting 
controls only small per cent. of 
hbres. Hence, if some method of 
fibre control could be devised for 
roller drafting which would control a 
greater percentage of fibres, the yarn 
would not only be more even, but thi 
draft could be increased to produce 
considerable saving in roving cost 
a | strates tl ri f 
ngths which occur in a sample of so 
( illed I-inch cottor W itl the o1 
lrafting rollers empl | 
Se one ] 1 he Kk. Dean Walen, Who Spoke on “* Long 


i Draft Spinning” and “Strength of 
Cotton” at N. A. C. M. Convention 

























ratte vhereas remainin gy 62 
per cent. are floating t small or 
’ : o ; 1 
great degree it mig e explained 
at this cotton wa somew t un- 
eve and it more ttons and 
e longer American cottons show a 





A—Fibres 
5 and B 
setting 
A 18.95% of whole 
A and P = 55.44% of 


Fig. 1. 


guided b 
Fibres 


guided by iong 


whole 
Variety of Lengths in Sample 
of So-called 1-Inch Cotton 


greater per cent. of fibres under con 


trol sometimes running as high as 
50 per cent. 

Che more recent investigators have 
attempted by middle 
rolls and num 


close 


lightweight 
the 
very 


belts to increase 
ber of fibres guided. A 
setting and a very small pressure on 
the middle roll is used. 


the 


Referring to Fig. I again, new 
setting of the very light middle roll 


is I1-16 inch which increased the 


percentage of controlled fibres from 
18 to 55 per 


increase 


cent. of the total. This 


is not so great in the case of 


he more even cottons, but 1t 1s funda 





Casablanca System in the Pre 


ferred State 


mentally correct to control mor 


fibres in order to produce a mor 


even yarn for it is known that out 


present system of drafting in itself 
produces an uneven product due to 
lack of sufficient fibre | 


control. lt 
remains to t} 


be proven whether the 
proper mechanical contrivances have 
been devised to fulfill this basic prin 


' 
cipie. 
The Casablanca System 


The first system which we read ot 
as being at all successful for 
draft spinning is the Casablanca sys 


long 


tem, which employs revolving bands 
in place of the middle roll. 
tem in more or 
according to the April 1922 issue of 


This sys 


1 ’ 
less preterred State, 


the “ Revue de la Filature et du Tiss 
age,” is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 


bands are shown as numbers 5 and 9 


These revolve at a rate determined 
by the speed of roll 8, which may be 


thought of as being the middle roller. 
The bands extend nearly to the nip 
of the front rolls and they exert a 
light pressure on the sliver and cause 
the rear end of the fibres to be 


euided 


number of modifica 


tions of the system as applied to short 


[here are a 


and long fibres. Fig. 1 is adapted to 


very short fibres such as Judian cot- 
ton. Fig. 2 is adapted to longer 
fibres. A plate 7 is used in Fig. 2, 
but if the drag on this plate is too 


much rolls may be substituted. 


Disadvantages of System 


The disadvantages of the 
are briefly referred to by J. 
in the Jan. 14, 1922, 
Recorder in which 


system 
. Lees 
issue of the Tex- 
tile he Says in 
part: 

The advantages claimed by the 
Casablanca system are that in 
much higher draft, a 
thread is obtained. Owing to 
higher draft a much coarser rove can 
be used, therefore effecting a great 
saving in the cardroom in cost of pro 
duction. The roller setting has a 
greater margin of safety if the cot 
longer or shorter than 
against ordinary roller system. 


spite 
better 
the 


of a 


ton comes 


‘“ While agreeing with the claim of 
a decreased cost of production, I am 
thoroughly that 
1eir claim to a better yarn will be 
established. I must, however, admit 
that the short time we have had this 
work have found the 
quality of yarn quite up to our usual 
standard 


not yet satisfied 
} 


t 
{ 


system in we 


obtained by ordinary 


ds 
roller drafting. The yarn, I might 
say, is in fact about 5 to Io per cent. 
stronger. We have spun our 36s 


and 38s twist on the Casablanca sys- 
intermediate bobbin 
hank; the 


system has required a five 


from an 


(single 


tem 


roving) of a 


ordinary 
1 } 
Nank. 
ike all other 
along with 


tages, certain disadvantages. 


Now, this invention | 


its advan 
We 
find in practice that there is a larger 


the 


inventions has, 


ma 
fibre 
clings to the cap-bars and to the mid 
lle rollers Chis more 

scouring of rollers, and, in 


quantity of loose fibre about 


chines, 


and much of this short 
necessitates 
trequent 
stead of 
I certainly think that to ensure 
good and satisfactory work we should 


have to scour at least six times a year. 


scouring through twice a 


vear, 


\s you can see, if the saw flutes on 
the bottom middle roller get made 
up with cotton, the driving power ot 
this roller decreases, with the result 
that the leathers are not being driven 
forward at a constant speed, and this 





unts Hanks fed Drafts 
8 4 2 35 to 11.6 
16 t QF 0.7 to 0.8 8.8 to 15.5 
» te & 2.3 13.6 to 
40 t ( ( 13.3 to 
60 te 2 17.1 to 20 
RO t< 10 46 ~U to 2 
100 ¢t 20 ¢ 20 t« 24 
1°@ t< ‘0 6.0 20 to 30 


Fig. 5. 
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Manufacturers’ 





creates 
of the 


uneven 
frames 


The scouring 
the Casablanca 


yarn. 
with 
system occupies a great deal longer 
time, as the leathers which are 


tas- 


tened round the bottom middle rollers 











are disturbed from their position. 
1. oe 

J 8 

e\ 

6 

> 

Fig. 3.—Gibello-Palazzo System 
\ll the apparatus in which the top 
middle roller and the top leather 
runs occupies time in dismantling, 


and a great deal more time is taken 
up in refitting these top fixings and 
threading the latter through the 
special apparatus. 

“Another disadvantage is that the 
weight which is carried by the top 
middle roller is very much greater 
than that of the ordinary roller draft- 
ing system, and special wheels will 
fitted in the 
frames, or other- 


probably have to be 


headstocks of the 


wise we may expect constant stop 





and Gilardoni 
End Section of Frame 


Cesoni-Lerusse 


Fig. 4. 


System 


pages through worn-out and broken 


wheels. 

“Finally, taking the advantages 
of this system and setting against 
them the disadvantages, I 
that it 
he system has, I believe, made con- 
siderable progress on the Continent.”’ 


consider 
is a considerable step forward. 


We have available a series of tests 
made at Barcelona on the Casablanca 
system and the ordinary system 
tests indicate a slightly su- 
yarn from the Casablanca sys 


These 


perior 


Weight of middle 
roller in grains 
1,800 to 1,500 
1,500 to 1,200 


Cotton 
Indian Cotton 
American Cotton 


1,200 to 1,100 American Cotton 
1,100 to 1,000 American Cotton 
1,000 to 950 Egyptian Combed 
950 tc $00 Egyptian Combed 
$00 to 450 Egyptian Combed 
&50 to 720 Egyptian Combed 


Recommendations 
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tem and the long draft used indicate 

a cheaper manufacturing process. 
The Gibello-Palazzo System 
Che 


belt 


with the leath« 
and cleaning caused othe 
investigators to look toward light 
weight small rolls. Such a system 

illustrated in Fig. 3 known as th 
Gibello-Palazzo. This system ha 
two rolls 6 and 7 as top rolls for th 


difficulties 
the 


middle roll 2. These rolls are smal 
and roll 6, the forward one, is th 
lighter of the two. In this way the 
fibres are partially guided. It 


claimed that this system when using 
%-inch to 1!¢-inch cotton the draft 
may be increased from 7 to 
this system and,30 on combed work 


oO! 


2 


(Revue de La Filature et du Tis 
sage.) In this discussion the author 
assumes that the shortest fibre is 
%-inch and the longest 1!g-inch, but 


us that such a1 
There are no dis 
advantages listed, yet there must be 
of rolls, 


it is not known to 
even cotton exists. 


complications due to weight 
weight of clearer rolls, etc., with re 
lation to the kind of work 
the settings and drafts. 


run and 
Another modification tape 

running over two rolls similar to the 

Gibello-Palazzo system. 


Was a 


The author has had a limited ex 


perience with the Cesoni-Lerusse 
system, which is similar to the Gi 
bello-Palazzo system, excepting the 


middle bottom roll is very small and 
there is only one top roll which is 
small in diameter and light in weight. 
An frame using 
this shown in Fig. 4. 
The weight of the top roll has a 
very important influence upon the 
work. It should be light enough to 
allow the work to slip through and 
at the same time sufficiently heavy to 


end section of a 


system is 


regulate the speed of slippage ol 


fibres. Che table, Fig. 5, gives the 
Manutacturer's recommendations of 
hank roving, yarn numbers, draft 


and weight of top roll for the several 


cottons. 

rhe weight of 
fluenced 
draft 
as the 


the top roll is in 
the setti the 
the weight of the roving, 
roll should be lighter with a 
reduced setting and also an increased 


also by 


draft. The roll should be heavier 
for a heavier roving. 

he weight of roll, draft, setting, 
etc., are in a very delicate balance, 


since the weight of the middle roll 
should be constant. If roll is 
too heavy for the work in question, 
it must be set wider, and if it is set 
wider the draft should be reduced. 


the 


care must be taken to have 
even ig, for the impulse given 
the top roll makes a difference in the 
evenness of the yarn and the uneven- 
ness of the roving causes a varying 
impulse of the roll. 

The roll 
clean, and 
used in connection with the top mid 
dle roll, this difficulty must be con- 
tended with at an additional expense 


Great 
rovi! 


must also 


since 


be kept very 


no clearers can be 
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using 
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uthor 
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everal 
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eavier 
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Cotton Technical Section—Continued 


and more rigid supervision of the thought as well as the trial by car 
room, and perhaps in American mills ful manufacturers. 
the possibility of more help. Before closing it may be well to 

The fibres have a tendency to lick mention a development in this coun 
and to cause more end breakage, and try which has been used more or less 
the amount of fly was apparently in- 
creased. 

Fig. 6 gives a fair idea of the 
roller sizes and the setting of the 
middle to front. Middle to back is 
very wide and a support for the rov- 
ing must be added. 

With the equipment which we had 
the best yarn was made using con- —7 
ventional settings and drafts, but, in 






o arais 
= 


= e. \e aan in ane * « 
AS a ROR i or ee 












Now for 1923! 


Textile mill men find good encouragement in the reports 
ot a better business outlook for 1923. 


oer Ld 
up 






, As the largest makers of felt products for the textile 





justice to the idea, it must be ad- ‘ 7 industry we weleome the opportunity to be of service 
#3- 08 _ PI nit) ; 
mitted that the mechanical execution a ‘manufacture in their plans for more business in 
. ° ° ° 923 
of the machine parts was distinctly - s ™ 
a ‘ ae on Sain CESON/-LERU 3S). Scnmmtnie: cial ane ate he a whi ' 
inferior due to unfamiliarity with Superior quality and superior service have achievec tor 
this general type of machinery. We Fig. 6 our products a very high rank in the textile industry. 
Sg al ty y. s5 
feel certain that with good ma- oy ae is BK We invite correspondence from manufacturers. 
chinery the proper draft could have successfully. This is the Richard- | Fae 
been used. Hines light weight top roll and 1s ie 
Apart from the question of qual- the same in principle as the devices | p% 


e 
ity, the question of machinery costs which have been discussed, but the | Fx m 
and reduction of machinery schedule size does not permit of settings close a 
is interesting and well worth the enough to allow long drafts. ; C 


Pen 


TORN 





VAY 





The Strength of Cotton: TRADE MARK 
. . . - ob: 
Group Method of Testing—Relation of Cotton Strength to Yarn se 
Strength Analyzed e hosvon et Sew ona | 2 S Market freee 


re 
+ 


3y E. Dean Walent+ | a ata 

HE study of textile manufactur- perimental work and in order that we [OPS B RR Se rw gt 
ing leads ultimately to adesire to may be assured that our machinery 1s | ——— ——— es 
know what happens to cotton during best treating cotton presented to it. 
manufacturing and to be able to fol- This discussion in no way is in 
low the ehange in physical properties tended to treat exhaustively of cotton, 


In One Big Building 


The textile industry is the second largest 
in the United States. It has gone far since 
the day of spinning wheels and hand looms. 
It will go further. 

There will be assembled under the roof of 
Textile Hall at Fifth Southern Textile 
Exposition the newest types of textile 
machinery and the latest kinds of textile 
mill supplies. Some mills consider pay- 
ment of the expenses of principal employees 








to and from this great display a good 


Fig. 1.—Brushing Out the Short Fibres Fi. lei — to Uniform investment. 
vength 


We invite every one connected with tex- 
vith each machine, and to know more but merely to present lor your con tile manufacturing to attend. 


about the properties of cotton which sideration some progress which ha 


e ° ° ‘oc e » al] o ce Tj : 
are of greatest importance. It is diffi- been made along these lines. 


ult to duplicate the human senses and Advantages of Group Method Fifth Southern Textile Exposition 


o find mechanical means which will One of the important properties of " J 
. . P ~ F s ( 9° s] 
udge cotton as quickly and aS accur- cotton 1s strength, tor it not only has )etober 19th to 25th, inclusive 


ately as can be done by a cotton ; aring > t i 
7s a. a bearing upon production, but in (Except Sunday. October 22nd) 
lasser. It is, however, desirable to many cases determines the value of : 


educe classing to a mechanical cer- a material When the strength of GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 


ainty in order that we may all un- cotton is considered it is usually not 
erstand each other in discussing ex- thought of in terms of individual fi 


a bres, but more particularly as a group Textile Hall 


* Pap delivered at Thursday afternoon : —— : 2 
ession of N. A.C. M. Convention, Atiantic Of fibres resisting certain mechanical 


7 forces such as are present in the man 
+ Manager ‘otto Research C Inc.. ; . 
aa a . ufacturing and in the use of the ma- 
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terial The determination of the shorter than one inch it 1s necessary 
strength of individual fibres is tedious, to use a shorter length of cut EMPIRE P ACKIN Gg ¢ ASES 

lificult and the time necessary to \t this point the bundles are a 4 xX - 
make a sufficient number of breaks lowed to condition in a constant at 


together with the uncertainty of at- mosphere and art then weighe in Ideal for the Shipment of Textiles 


tempting to predict the number in a groups of five or ten depending upon 


3-ply Tl eneer hi NAVAN 4\ NAN 4 Water and 
Cross Banded WAN j f N/K dust proof 

and Rein- (EN no splinters or 
forced with mY! \\W ARI a) exposed nails 
Clear Pine i INN | to damage 
Cleats UU AN your product 


35% lighter than other cases 
of the same carrying capacity 


— 


Write for Quotations 


———————SEaEEEE EE 


EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





Fig. 3.—Preparing Samples for Testing Machine 


crass section is so great that it seems the number made for each sample of 
hardly desirable to use such a method. cotton. 

The products of textile machinery These samples would be difficult to 
ire known in terms of hanks, yarn place in the jaws of a testing machin¢ 
numbers, etc., which are based upon and to overcome this the ends of the 





the weight of a unit length of the bundles are smoothed out and ce 





product If, therefore, a method of mented with collodion on a piece of ——————————————————————————— = 


| | This Is 
ould then he expressed in terms ot Cut parallel to the test specimen and 
arn number or hanks, such a method CH A PM A N 
° vould automatically assign the proper 
i } ‘ 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 


umber of fibres in proportion to any 
for Card Rooms 


N O water, vapor, steam or heat used. 
No rust. 


testing the strength of fibres could be paper. This makes it convenient to 
——— devised which used a certain weight handle and to expose the samples bh¢ 





of fibres of a known length the result’ fore testing. The paper strip is then 


ne varn or sliver and the answer 

ould be free from the uncertainties 

ilculatinge the number of fibres in 

cross section. If cotton fibres were 

iform im their shape or cross sec 

a on and in density, the calculations 
ould have some degree of accuracy. 


t 1s also desirable to obtain a method 


leaks, c i OV ws or 
hich is easy to perform and which N O leaks, clo Being, wvertlows 
S sts en uch fibres to assure a reason freezing. 
, e accurate determination 


Preparing the Test Samples 


NO regulators, compressors, pumps, 
valves or piping. 


Nothing But the simplest electrical 
fixtures and wiring. 


. fter some considerable experimen 
work the following method was 


ised which is illustrated in Figs 





a 





2 d 3. 
© method consists of taking an Nothing Consumed but a little elec- 
linary pull of cotton such as a tricitv s—a very little. 
sser would take and working it ; _ . 
s ‘ : eis . 
' . . ‘ . . S 
| K and torth to obtain an untangling Fig. 4. Sample in Jaw of Testing Nothing to do but close a switch . 100% 
fibres. The short fibres are then Machine effective instantly. 
} ’ : 49 
ushed out as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Roos ae te apes ei the specimens clamped in the jaws ot Sold by 
Alle | 1¢@ brushing operation accomplishes er 
| e purpose alsc of straightening the we TESTING eget winain nor , : M Say P E. N N E i ‘ I ‘ 
| cs, Phe atmosphe re and the cot- © ae ee pare a > - 
| n should be quite moist during this ‘™® SPecmmen | Fig. 4.) 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
eration he bundles ar ne The Method of Testing 
O1 ; | ‘ ’ un IIe are ge i | : : Manufactured by 
j a teneth of vg of an inch (Fig le testing machine 1s the convel = 
which gives ample assurance tional type of inclination balance such CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
at the fibres are of the same as is used for-testing single yarns and PORTLAND, MAINE 
ngth and that the body of the cotton it is operated in the same manner 
N | tested In the case of cotton The sample after rupture is indic- (es SS =——=SS== 
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Cotton Technical Section—Continued 


ited in Fig. 5. Many of the fibres 
rreak near the jaw which may be nat- 
iral due to the fact that the fibres 
ire not of uniform section but are 
tapered and there is no reason to ex- 
pect the fibres to break at the center. 

The testing machine has a capacity 
yf ten pounds, and is operated with 
the lower clamp travelling at the rate 
yf 12 inches per minute. The initial 


listance between jaws is ™% inch. 
The average weight of five individual 
bundles is .020 grams 

In expressing the results, the sum 
yf the strength is divided by the sum 
of the weights which reduces the fig- 
ures to the strength of a group of 
fibres 7 inch long and weighing 
1 gram which is then readily cor- 
rected to a yarn number or a figure 
which is the equivalent 


Strength Increases with Length 
The previous work on_ cotton 
strength impresses one with the fact 
that the longer cottons are finer, and 
weaker, but here are more in a cross 
d hence the yarn strength is 
greater. With this method of tesung 
the longer cottons are stronger, or an 
equivalent weight is stronger. This 
is illustrated in Figure 6. The class- 
er’s length is- plotted against the 
strength of the cotton expressed in 
terms of a 28.5 yarn number. ° This 


section a! 


curve is made up of an average of 


many determinations of good, bad and 
indifferent cotton and the average 
should be fair one. The shape of 
the curve may be influenced by the 
fact that cottons 11% inches and longer 
ire Egyptians whereas below that 
length the figures are of American 
ytton and it may be that the curve is 
broken in two parts, one having a 
smaller increase in strength for an 
‘quivalent increase in length which is 
he lower part of the curve made up 
t American cotton test. However, 


} 


the curve appears to be continuous. 


it is true that the strength 
cotton increases with length of 
itton, 


\t any rate 


Cotton and Yarn Strength 

It is interesting to know something 
f the influence of the cotton strength 
upon the strength of a yarn having 
the same manufacturing operations 
nd the same twist. No doubt it 
suld be more interesting to know 
he effect with varying twists, but 
resumably such will be the case at 
yme later date. 


\ series of tests was made in spin- 
ing a 28.5 varn from several lengths 

cotton. The manufacturing oper- 
tions used are appended, together 
ith the individual test results upon 
e cotton and yarn. The = yarn 
trengths were determined with a 
loscrop tester and represent the 
erage single end break. Great care 
is taken to obtain constant humid- 

conditions throughout the manu- 
cturing test and the breaking tests. 
he Moscrop is not generally well 
lought of, but we have found it a 
od machine providing it is well 
iken care of and it is possible to 


A 





make a great many determinations in 
a comparatively short time. 


Yarn Strength Directly Dependent 

The chart in Fig. 7 shows the cot 
ton strength plotted against the sin 
gle end yarn strength. The individ 
ual tests are scattered. The dotted 
curve represents the average of 





Fig. 5.—Sample in Jaws of Testing 
Machine After Rupture 


strength groups falling within each 
one-half an ounce of cotton strength. 
This method was attempted to show 
more clearly the tendency of the indi- 
vidual points. The average of each 
length group is also plotted and these 
are marked with a circle enclosing the 
length and appear heavier than the 
other points. The solid curve is 
drawn through these points. The 


eLariow of | Corron Srrewerr 


st pat 
| Crasserns Lenern. 





Fig. 6 


points fall rather closely on the 
straight line. The 1 5/16 inch and 
1% inch are isolated tests in that 
only one test was run on each. These 
tests appear to indicate that the 
lengths in themselves have no ma 
terial influence upon the strength 
except in avery 
but that the yarn strength is directly 
dependent upon the cotton strength 


general Way, 


} 


The average values appear to be con 
sistent, but the individual results 
show the influence of other factors 
and especially around the lower cot 
ton strengths which produce yarns 
stronger than the original cotton 
This is comparatively easy to account 
for, but is very difficult to predict, 
and will be partly discussed under the 
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WATSON’S 


HEDDLE FRAMES 
WIRE HEDDLES 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS 


ADDRESS 


L. S. WATSON MFG. CO. 


Leicester, Massachusetts 


FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


superior SHUTTLES surruen 


Why not try our 
‘OK’? AUTOMATIC SHUTTLE 


for either 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted or Silk Weaving? 


Our Eye is a wonder 
Our Springs are practically unbreakable 
Our wood is thoroughly air dried 
and the quality of our work- 
manship is unsurpassed. 


—= ESTABLISHED 1830 = 


J. H. WILLIAMS CO. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 











What Kamargo 
Can Do For You 


Kamargo Cheviot Box Coverings can give your 
containers distinction in appearance that at- 
tracts and pleases the prospective customer, 
interesting him in what the box contains. After 
that your goods will have free rein to win the 
sale on their merits. 


Kamargo is an economical box covering as well. 
It is strong and durable. The high rag content 
renders it faster to light. 

Specify Kamargo 

from your paper 


merchant—send for 
samples 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS ‘Warertown, New York 


KAMARGO MILLS 


Manufacturers of Paper Since 1808 


a 


a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Berg-Green Yarn Cleaner 





Adopted for Worsted, Wool, Cotton or Silk 


ia device 
11s QeEev1lce 
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THE BERG-GREEN CO. th 


71 Wescott Street 


Jamestown, N. Y mn 






There are good reasons 
for the excellent service 
and long life of Barber 
Spinning and _ Twisting 
Tapes. 


SSS 


ZS 


Long before the first tape-driven 
cotton frame, the superiority of 
Barber Tapes for Worsted and Jute 
drives was firmly established. 


That's why practically every engineer 
chose the Barber Plant to produce a suit- 


able tape for the exacting service of the 
first tape-driven cotton frames. 


The unsurpassed results that Barber 
Spinning and Twisting Tapes give to-day 
prove the wisdom of the engineers who 
chose Barber then and those who depend 
upon Barber now. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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fluence of processes. It is prob- fered and no doubt he is right, but in strong and weak fibres originally in Each scems to chang y the same 
le that the difference in the test the run of a mill the twist cannot be the cotton will cause the machinery ti mount 
ethods used in testing cotton and changed for each bale of cotton. The behave differently on the cotton and it \s a general thin; 1 rise€ in 
arn may account for some of the more logical answer would appear t may have been this which caused the strength in the operations bey | 
ifference. be to place the stronger cotton in the peculiar effect on the low end of the ng 1s accompanied by an unever 
i warp work and the cotton of greater curve in Fig. 1 1e to the broken fibres remai 
| Relation of Spirality to Strength l irali he fill f | Se hes ae Cae 
” . S « Tag or Ts ; g or the ; . ] ' } 
: . 5 Crag OF spirality in the hiling, tor t Results of Processing g in the varn. On the other hand 
he spirality of the cotton was meas- surface characteristics must have a ae | | ; | 
: : he curve Fig. 9 shows the effect) an increase in the picking and « 
| | | { t 
| | + + —————}— — - + — + 
! | 
| Ftecarion or Corron Srrenern ‘ia 
} el a et 
| ’ “* | 
Yarn SrRenern. | 1 @® | | 
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v | } 
v 
gr 36 s a . . $$$ f+ } — 
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/sample ye 
r = / he" Cotten 3! 
cca danni : i a So ul | 
S : 
bs ® / All values 335 8 a \ aaa enna — 
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2 Lerms of 26.5 ey IN | 
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ae 
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| 6 & Oo 10 
t Colton Strength ances. 130 140 10 5 160 170 ry 190 200 2/0 220 
pirality 
ured and the results plotted against great influence on production with low Fig. 8 
the strength of the cotton, and shown twists such as are used for filling of three manufacturing processes upon ing makes a very good yarn as the 
in Fig. & The spirals over the en- Poggible Influence of Processing the same cotton. The cotton is com- short fibres have an opportunity to be 
tire leng f : nile re -asured. ee : ‘TCli : F rchased remove ‘ b ‘ culia 
re length of the pile were meast The influence of processes upon mercially the same or purchase emoved. It may be = a_ peculiar 


his curve indicates that the stronger 


against the same type and although theory, but it is readily seen that 
cottons possess the greater spirality 


the strength of cotton is interesting 


and the particular method of testing bales may vary the general run wil catment m pickers severe enough to 











fall 1 : » same . . : -onst: -ause fibre bre: pee Ba is il 
ind the points fall in much the s allows of the following: hold quite constant ( e fibre breaking m , nefici 
order as those in Fig. 7. This would me The bale strength is considered t In this same way it would appeat 
1. That the strength of cottor ' ; : 
be 100 per cent. and the other figures that a picking and carding operation 
may increase through the operations , 
. afr rT S ASSIS 
PROCESSES USED due to the breaking out of the are on this basi ae a _ ae a 
, ‘ESSES USE ear Y Sévaieias a Aa 
' : ee weaker fibres which would leave a In mill A the strength increas LE rrecr or Manuracrusine Orerarion 
es usec in making ~ os s : . 1 = 1 ‘ F 1 1 
y obtaining results in Fig greater percentage ol stronget bres rapidly through the pickers and shows ON STRENGTH OF Corronw 
somewhat strained and consequently a slight increase through the machines 
MESES the strength of a bundle of such to the roving 
Breaker fibres would 1 t 2 ] > sl . 
ide knife beater mDreS Would be strongel Mill Bo shows a_= steady increase M 
Oo rpm > e cott Sti § 1 « 1 } } | \ Lae a 
1.24 + n 2 The cotton strength may through the drawing and an abrupt Fe pinched ~ le 
atin 8 © weakened, due to excessive strait le S Y Ri \ ards t's 


t 


: ' | — hea 

Intermediat« not only breaking the weak fibres, ae : . f a 

ntermediat ! Mill C shows a decline in the pick- A=-<———-+—-—— . 
wo rie Kite beater ' , 








id but so straining the strong ones that er eo t ~ X 
Ss 11,200 r.y i 1 ere vich -emainge rly constant . i : ; 
sa es per ate 88 they become weakened, or that th : i remain fait ; a D ed td 4 
Weight of lap 12 0: weaker ones may be further weak throughout. ¥ \ 
- r wa ene 1, but not bi ken the rapid rol a © ( 1S | «Soe | | \ 
m 3. The fibre strength may remait the varn is due to the twist and the 
Blows per inch 38 the same eae eae so waeeS ats ctual 
Weight of lap 12 ; ict that the hgure tua 1 “i 
Cad Phe percentage of mature r breaks rather than cotton strengt 
Weight of sliver 51 gr i 
Draft 102 ; : 
Doffer sy d 9 e « 
Lickerin speed 42 RESULTS OF COTTON TESTS { 
Drawing on basis of 28.5 Fig. 9 
lwo processes (I sa : ‘ : | 
Making 49 gr. sliver from finisher ; ‘ a 1 
pet ; sine } ich did not damag t it 
. ! dia ( \ 1 ¢ 4 ’ 1 
Slubber: Making .60 H.R Draft Streneth. Strength. eter S S “ S d produce a weaket irn than on 
ntermediate Making 1.5 t 4 0 71 ‘ ' ‘ ; hs 1 1 } 
I : t lakir H. 1 s i : vhich did lhis, of course, assumes 
Roving: Making 5.30 H.R 7 . . : , . : : : 
Spinning S Draft 11 ; aie : ; , a condition of equal unitormity t 
ultiplier 4.7 Y ‘4 87 ‘5 ' weight of lap or sliver, and that the 
: ; ve : , elimination of the weaker fibres pre 
luces a net result which 1s stronget 
ise the question as to whether the ¥ de levelopes [he method of taking samples tot 
1 1 } ae | , 
irn strength was due to spirality or INCH +4 ' such an analysis will materially short 
tton strength. The influence of 7.0 7.3 <1 , 10 en the amount of work necessary in 
iralitvy should be indicated in_ per S va te - ‘ . 3 ae the testing if properly done \ com 
nt. of strength developed in the yarn 2 8.5 7s v4 paratively small lot of cotton may be 
‘ * G0 “3 s 14 1 1 a 
the same twist was used. This re , 4.2 followed through the mill and sam 
tion is plotted in dotted curve of ag < ae Ee og : ae aiid at ples taken from the lot If samples 
g. 8 and it is seen that the per cent. 95.4 eveloped 4% develope are taken all at the same time with 
veloped is less with the higher spir 3 1% — aa S 6 INCH-—— no attempt to follow the cotton 
; 8.7 x1 7 155 average 1 i 4] averag : ‘ 
ty. The casual observer would 93% developer 91.5% developer through, the number of samples 


ggest that the twists should be dif ; , should be materially increased 
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guesswork by installing the Roco 
on your mills. 
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1 Typical Installation of Roco Pick Counters 
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Bahnson Humidifiers are 
manufactured by carefully 
controlled, standardized 
methods. ‘That 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


are economical to operate and 
efficient in service is proven 
by the increasing numbers of 
Textile Mills, in the United 
States, Canada and Foreign 
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THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 
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and Factory 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Eastern Office 
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\ Let RQQT Count Your Picks 
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Cleaning Device for Warpers 


New Automatic Attachment Which Keeps Combs and Drop 
Wires Clear of Lint 


( NE of the most common causes 

of defects in yarns and cloth is 
the accumulation of fly on the drop 
wires and combs of warpers. Every 

ill man knows how bunches of the 
short fibres composing this fly are 
picked up by the yarn and carried to 
the beam, where they are compressed 
so hard that they practically become 


bd 
4 


Entwistle Patented 


part of the varn. Slashing attaches 
the bunches more firmly still, and the 
result is a defect in the cloth. 

In order to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, bunches becoming attached to 
yarn in warping, progressive mills in- 
struct their warper tenders to clean 
the lint from the top of the machines 
at least twice during the winding of a 
beam, the warper being stopped for 
the purpose. There is always a ques- 
nas to how faithfully this instruc- 
n is carried out, or how carefully 
e cleaning is 


done, so that some 
ersight is required. This means 
pense, as does the loss of produc- 


n due to machine stoppage for 
cleaning 

r. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass., 

lders warpers, have perfected 
i device which effectively keeps the 


out of the front comb, the back 

nb and the drop wires, and pre- 
vents fly from collecting, so that there 
no possibility of bunches being 
med and carried forward with the 
eads. It is a patented device, 
kr own as the automatic lint cleaner, 





which was worked out by a practical 
mill man and developed by T. C. En- 
twistle Co. for use on all warpers of 
whatever make. Considerable time 
has been spent in testing it out thor- 
oughly under different mill conditions, 
and as now perfected it will effec- 
tively keep lint from collecting when 
running any type of yarn. 


cates ‘ 


sot PB ey 
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Automatic Lint Cleaning Device for Warpers 


The device consists of an efficient 
electric fan arranged to blow down 
ward, which traverses lengthwise 
over the machine and at the same time 
oscillates from the front to the back, 
so that the air current passes not only 
through the dents of the front comb 
but also through the drop wires and 
dents of the back comb. 

The fan is mounted on a shell or 
tube, which is supported by brackets 
bolted to the top of the machine at 
either end, as shown in the illustra 
tion. In the shell is a double cut 
screw, which is driven by an upright 
shaft from the slow motion shaft of 
the warper. This revolves the double 
cut screw which in turn imparts mo 
tion to the fan, traversing it length- 
wise of the machine. The principle is 
similar to the traverse wheel grinder 
or the traverse motion of a balling 
machine. There is a_ self-contained 
oscillating motion on the fan which 
oscillates it at right angles to the 
traverse motion. 

The fan can be driven from any 
lighting, circuit and is arranged to 


nevertheless is of 


start and stop with the machine by a 
switch located on the ceiling which is 
automatically operated from the 
treadle lever of the warper. The fan is 
stopped without any attention from 
the warper tender when the machine 
is stopped, and it is started automat- 
ically when the machine is started. 
This arrangement, eliminat- 
ing any attention from the warper 
tender to operate the fan, removes any 
annoyance from air currents while she 
is tying up ends 


besides 


There is no delicate mechanism to 
get out more than on 
the traverse motion of a card grinder 
or a balling machine. Neither is there 
any possibility of oil from the trav- 
erse motion dropping on the yarn, be 


of order any 


cause the slot in the shell which car 
ries the hub supporting the fan is on 
the top of the shell. 
make of 


to any warper, the simple 


instructions required being supplied 
by the T. C. 

When attached to a machine that 
is pulling the ordinary 55 to 60 yards 
per minute, the fan takes about two 
minutes to go from one end of the 
machine to the other, covering the 
traverse across the machine and back 
again in about four minutes. At this 
rate of travel it prevents any accumu 


Entwistle Co 


lation of lint in combs and drop wires 
With the warper running faster the 
fan traverse is faster, giving even 
more cleaning. 

\ feature of the device which may 
incidental, but 
considerable im 
that it makes working 
conditions better for the operatives 


be said to be which 


portance, 1s 


through the better air circulation 
which it gives in the warper room 
[his result is worth the small first 


cost and operating expense, which is 
about the same as the cost of keeping 
one electric light burning. The man 
ufacturers that the operating 
expense is so small that it would be 
difficult to figure it in the cost of cloth 
production. 


state 


Oil Drip Pan 


Prevents Loss from Oil Stains on 
Goods 

[he Akron Sheet Metal Co., 103 
N. Main St., Akron, Ohio, has brought 
out an oil drip pan for use with over 
head shaft hangers and wall or post 
brackets which will interest textile 
mills on account of the frequent dam 
age to textiles, in partly manufactured 
and finished forms, due to oil drip 
ping from overhead shaft 
[hey state that practically all of the 
loss from this cause can be eliminated 
by the use of this device. 

The design of the oil drip pans is 
such that each size pan hanger will 
take care of several 
hangers 


boxes 


shaft 
They hang rigid and are 


sizes of 
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easily taken down to be cleaned. Any 


handy man about the plant can read- 
ily attach and adjust them. Bolts and 
all necessary furnished 
With this 
unnecessary to 
waste time and secure inadequate pro- 


fixtures are 
manufacturers 
device available it is 


by the 


The device may i 
} ns fer ar , a~h <- ee 
be easily attached by mill mechanics§ 





Acme Oil Drip Pan 


tection by the use of makeshift devices 
that are commonly 


numerous mills. 


employed in 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BEAM and reel. F. Moss- 
berg, Attleboro, Mass. 

Bieacu solutions, Preparation of 
liquid, 1,426,752. J. H. MacMa- 
hon, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Corron extracting and cleaning ma- 
chine. 1,426,588. J. E. Mitchell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fipre of cotton, Carding and straight- 


1,426,898. 


ening the. 1,427,077. D. E. Mol- 
loy, Fall River, Mass. 
Fispre treating machines, such as 


gins, Breast mechanism for. 1,426,- 
688. H. G. Vardell, Dallas, Texas. 


KnittTep fabric. 1,426,576. V. Lom- 
bardi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Loom, Circular. 1,426,641. J. Hirst, 


Melrose, Mass. 
Loom, Weaving. 1,426,717. A. 
David, St. Etienne, France 
Looms. 1,426,351. J. C. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Brooks, 


SHUTTLE box operating mechanism. 
1,426,392. E. W. Keough, Middle- 
boro, Mass. 

artificial. 

Mulhau- 


Sirk, Manufacture of 
1,426,953. E. Bronnert, 
sen, France. 

TeExTILE Machinery, Cloth clamp for. 
1,426, 432. H. O. Weigand, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Water, Softening. 1,426,638, G. G. 
Hepburn, Manchester, England. 
WINDING machines, Traverse motion 
for. 1,427,035. G. N. Taylor, East 

Providence, R. I. 

YARN reclaiming device. 

A. R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 


1,427,056. 


YARN reel. 
New 


1,428,119. C. E. Rogers. 
London, Conn 



















-YARNOMETERS 


WORSTED COTTON SILK 


















OUR CHALLENGE 


The Yarnometer is more positive than any other device ever 
put on the market. It will take out imperfections that other 
appliances pass. Yarn which has passed through the Yarnometer 
is so clean that no other device is able to detect any imperfections. 


Manufactured by 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Sold by JAMES SPEED & COMPANY 


179 Summer St. 430 Drexel Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S, A. 
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Complete Equipment 


tton Machinerv 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 


Feeders Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 
Openers Finisher Pickers Slubbers 
Conveyers Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Bale Breakers Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 
Breaker Pickefs Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 

Cards 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 

RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 
EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 

WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY ~ 


Spoolers Reels Spindles 
Beam Warpers Doublers for 

Ball Warpers Banding Machines Cotton and 
Skein Winders Card Grinders Silk 
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SELLING 4A] 


J. H. Windle, Northern States and Export Woonsocket, R. I. 
J. H. Mayes, Southern States Charlotte, N. C. 


INNA 


A Longer-Lived Jack Spool 


Practical mill men will recognize in the ac- 
companying illustration of our latest Jack 
Spool, the many improvements it embodies 







over spools now in use. 


Note the 3-ply head that insures strength 
and largely eliminates warping and splitting. 
Note also the Tapered 
Stud fitted into a Tap- 
ered Hole in cylinder 
that makes a rigid bear- [->= 
ing and prevents the 
Gudgeon from enlarging | 
the hole in barrel. 

A feather in the Washer 
fits tightly into a slot in 
the head and barrel, pre- 
venting the head from 





turning. This is the key 
- (shown white i 

° large illustration) 

Because of these amd that locks the screw 
other features this Jack °24_ Prevents the 


Gudgeon from get- 
Spool “stands up” un- tng loose. 


der the severest of treat- 
ment. Ask about our trial offer. 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 
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MILL NEWS 


NEW MILLS 

(.otton 

*MonTGOMERY, ALA. The State of 
Alabama, which is erecting a cotton mill 
at Camp Kilby, and to be known as the 
Kilby Cotton Mills, have placed their 
entire order for picking, carding and 
spinning machinery with the H. & B. 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Shipments of this machinery are now 
being made 


*Rome, Ga. At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the new McLin Cotton 
Mills, Julian Cumming was elected pres- 
ident; Holmes L. Smith, vice president ; 
C. E. MeLin, treasurer and general man- 
ager, and William Hardin, secretary. 
The capital stock was increased from 
$125,000 to $150,000. The name of the 
new mills will be the McLin Textile 
Corp. Construction of the plant will be 
begun at once 


*LINCOLN, Mi Forty-two of the 48 
new looms of the Lincoln Worsted Co 
have arrived at the mill and have been 
set up. The auxiliary machinery has all 
been set in place and it is expected that 
the mill will be in readiness for opera- 
tions within a short time. 


Wester_y, R. I. The Clyle Mills 
have started operations at their new 
plant here. The plant at present con- 
sists of 46 looms, beaming, slashing and 
quilling machinery. R. B. Meikle, for 
mer superintendent of the Lorraine 
Mtg. Co., is president of the concern 
His son, Archie Meikle, and daughter, 
Mrs. Jessie Laing are also connected 
with the firm. The mills are very busy 

cotton goods, and manufacturing a 
fine grade of shirtings 

*New BRAUNFELS, TEXAs. Planters 
& Merchants Mills, S. M. Ransopher, 
president and general manager; com 
pany is proceeding with the construction 
of its New Braunfels plant, the latest 
letails being 314x130 foot concrete 
osting $160,000; equipment in- 
les 10,000 spindles with 350 looms, 
sting $400,000; $85,000 hydro electric 


i deve ne 450 horsepower, elec 
tr Iriy R. |. H. Worcester, resident 
enemeet | ky d, Greene & Co.. 
Boston and other cities, engineers and 
archi S 
Knit 

‘Jackson, TENN Edward Mercer, 
William | and and associates have 
determined letails for their pr posed 
nill with ling plans to be ready in 


» near future, negotiations for hosiery 
knitting machinery being reported as in 


Princeton Ho 
ry Mills Co. have effected permanent 
rganization and determined details for 
plant recently mentioned, and will erect 


9 150 ling costing $15,000, t 
equipped with 100 knitting machines 
hosiery production. L. G. Bowling 
side 
Silk 
CLIFTO? Cupra, Inc., manu 
1 ial silk, has awarded 
1 general contract t ] J 'T eary, 129 
Prospect street, Passaic, N. J., for th 
erection ts new mill on local site ré 
lv acquired It will be two-story 
1)x 240 feet, with power house adjoin 
ng, and is estimated to cost about $100.- 


* Indicate } raus mention of project 





000. The Technical Advisory Corpora- 
tion, 132 Nassau street, New York, 1s 
architect and engineet 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Cotton 

‘HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The proposed ex 
tension work of the Merrimack Mig 
Co. which had been previously an 
nounced was being considered, and 
which, according to tentative plans, 
would have provided for 20,000 addi 
tional spindles, is not to be carried out 
this vear, at least, it has been announced 
by the Atlanta office of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. It is said, however, that 
the company may again consider the 
project next spring. 


ATLANTA, GA. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. advise that work has been started 
on a small addition for the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co., at Huntsville, Ala., 
in the form of a one-story structure, 
50 x 130 feet, between the cloth room 
and weaving rooms, and which is an 
addition to the cloth room. It is so 
built that four more stores can le 


added 


GLAasGco, CONN Lhe \merican 
Thread Co. has recently installed new 
cards and twisters in its plant in this 
village and is also making other altera 
tions \dditions have been made t 
the working force recently, raising thi 
force 90 per cent of a full complement 
The mills are operating full time 


*Fatt River, Mass lhe Stevens 
Mfg. Co. is said to be arranging a list 
of equipment for installation at 


cotton mill addition, now in course 
construction 


‘Kinston, N. ( Kinston Cotton 
Mills management has about d led 
upon installing the looms recently met 
tioned as probably to be added, this a 
dition of machinery to enable th m 
pany to weave the varn 
17,000 spindles 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Fred Pearson 
& Co., Ine, 1s” breaking rou 
the construction of its proposed new 
five-story mill, on Loverington street 
to be 62 x 170 feet, and estimated t 
approximately $160,000 Misc 
contracts, including plumbing, et re 
ently have heen let 

PAWTUCKET, R I Th | \W 
Bishop Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
given the contract by J. & P. Coats 
Inc., for the erection of tw idditional 


factories at a cost of between $300,000 
and $400,000. The plans, by th 
poration’s engineering department, call 
for brick, mill construction, tw ind 
three stories high 95 x 370 feet at 
respectively. Work is 


~ _ 
I> x £40 teet 


egin at once 


Pawtucket, R. I. The ntri 
build a weave shed to cost $40,000 has 
heen given by the Prescott ry 


the Rowley Construction | 
‘itv. It will be of brick, mill 
tion. one storv and bas 


80 x 120 feet 
lence, R. I, are the 


WeEsTERLY, R. | The Westerly 7 
( s new Idition J 


] 
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etting the Pace 
and Holding It 


\ swift runner may set the pace for a while—if he 
holds it he must have strength and staying quality as well 








The remarkable thing about NON-FLUID OIL is that 
it has been recognised by leading mulls as the leading tex- 
tile lubricant not for a year or two but for over twenty- 
five years 


TRADE MARK 


NON: 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 





Modern Textile Lubricants 


—won’t drip, spatter or creep 


NON-FLUID OIL has the lubricating quality of the 


hinest liquid oil but lasts longet and so gives more ette 
tive and more positive lubrication 


Lasting three to six times as long per application as 
liquid oil, NON-FLUID OIL 1s decidedly more econom 
ical in lubricant cost and also saves in labor spent in 

lino 
oiling 


And last but not least—NON-FLUID OIL will not / 


] tter or creep and its use reduce a Sena enaen / 
drip, spatter or creep and its use reduces to a minimun / 
depreciation of good cotton spoiled by oil stains / 
7 / 
/ 
/ 
See what NON-FLUID OII / 
/ 
zi do for your machinery / 
fill out mtpon for free sample = 
, N. ¥ 


/ \ 
Ne J 


New York & New Jersey ’ bran 


Lubricant Company / |. 
¢ send Testing 


/ ’ 
New York ‘ Samples a 

‘ Bulletin on “Lub 
 rication of Textile 


401 Broadway 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: , .s 
7, Machinery” to 


Charlotte, N. C. 4 
Greenville, S. C. / Name 
Atlanta, Ga. 2 
New Orleans, La. / 

2 \ddress 



























































































































































Peerless Eversafe 


Folding Ladder 
for Mills 


a compact 


close work around cotton mill 


Peerless Folding 
Ladder Co. 


Greenville 


South Carolina 











ure Data and Estimates of 
“MORSE” DRIVES 











More Orve oe Any Frame 





Minneapolis, 


Save Construction, Space, 
Light, Fuel. 
More with Less. 
Bath. Lower up-keep. 


Engineering Service, 
Co-operatien Bulletins 
Address Nearest Ofice 
MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Detroit, 


Producing 


‘ysmqnid ‘sadeptiqd 





Kaneas City, 
‘;ee2} 00 



















































TEXTILE WORLD 
Mill News—Continued 


Work of in- 
stalling 5,000 new spindles in the Bowl- 
ing Green Spinning Mill will be 
pleted within the next thirty days 
tractors are making go: 
building of 
ov) 


*BowLinG GREEN, S. C. 


com- 
Con- 
d progress in the 
an addition to the 
and 


mill 200 x 
alse houses 


A new 


reet ten new 


water S\ 


for 
stem for the 
mill veing worked 
out. The supplied by a 
well 94 feet deep which is to give a flow 
of thirty gallons a minute. It is pro- 
posed to employ about 100 operatives in 
the reconstructed spinning mill. Robert 
Dellinger, of Statesville, N. C., takes up 
his duties as within a 
few days. The Bowling Green mill will 
manufacture yarns for hosiery and un- 
derwear. C. N. Alexander, « 
is general manager. 


*CocumBIA, S. C. Martel Mfg. Co., 
main offices at Eagan, near Atlanta, Ga., 
has ordered plans prepared for proposed 
additions to 
mill 


peratives 
and the village is now 


water is to be 


superintendent 


»f Clover, 


Columbia branch cotton 


COwPENS, S. ( 


The ( Mill 


nstalling the electric 


wpens 
has just completed 


lighting system in its homes and the 
houses have all been freshly painted 
*GAaFFNEY, S. C. Contractors are 


erecting thirty-five houses here to be 
used by the operatives of the Limestone 
Mill and the Gaffney Mfg. Co., cotton 
manufacturers. It is estimated that the 
cost of the work will be approximately 
$65,000. Twenty of the dwellings will 
be for the Gaffney mill and the remain 
der for the Limestone mill 
\ ool 

*STAFFORD SPRINGS 
Johnson Woolen Co 
on a third-floor 
mill here, 
house 


Conn. The Cyril 
has completed work 
to its woolen 
completed a large 
opposite the plant 


addition 


and also 


Cuicaco, Iu 
Laflin street, is completing 
will soon take bids for the 
ot a new five-story plant 
at Laflin and Monroe 


The Olson Rug Co., 32 
and 
tion 


84 x 185 feet, 


1 
ians 


construc 


streets Davidson 

& Weiss, 53 West Jackson boulevard. 
are architects; W. E. Olson is president 
*Dexter, Me. Rapid progress is be 
ing made on the reconstruction of the 
mill of Amos Abbott & Co., Inc., which 
was badly damaged by fire on Sept. 18 
A large crew of carpenters have been 
engaged on the work for several days 
Temporarily the roofs will be covered 
with tar paper to be replaced later with 
slate. It is believed that the slate roofs 
on the mill at the time of the fire were 
the means of preventing considerable 
more damage than that which resulted 
The finishing room is again in operation 
and for a time the carding, spinning, 


and dyeing operations of will be 
another local mill in order 
that the weaving and finishing depart 
ments may be able to keep up with the 


large orders which the mill has on hand 


Me. The Oldtown Woolen 


the mill 
carried on at 


OLpTOWN 


Co. has awarded a contract to the H 
Purrington Co., Waterville, Me., for the 
construction of a new four-story build 
ing at its mill, 60x90 feet, to be used 


for general storage service 
about $60,000 


It will cost 
*HoLyoke, Mass. The new cotton 
yarn mill of the Farr Alpaca Co., will 
be equipped with cards, drawing and 
speeders by the H & B American Ma- 


chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
* AMSTERDAM, N. \ J. W. Bishop, 
Inc., have been given the contract for 


* Indicates previeus mention of project 
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numerous repairs to the different units 
of the McCleary, Wallin & Crouse 
branch 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Superstructure 
work will soon be placed under way on 

new three-story mill addition at the 
plant of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
operated by McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, 
estimated to cost about $175,000 3ids 
« taken for plumbing, heating, 


are bein 





* RENSSELAER, N. Y. The large addi- 
tion, recently completed, to the plant of 
William Barnet & Son, Inc., in Forbes 
Avenue, is being for warehouse 
purposes 


They Aid the Cause 


of Even Yarn 


used 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The John B. Stet- 
son Co., Fifth and Montgomery streets, 
will commence the construction of four 
plant additions, for considerable 
increase in capacity. Two of the build- 
ngs will be each eight stories in height 
and will be equipped for general manu- 
facture: another building will be used 
for general operating service, and the 
fourth structure garage for com- 
pany trucks and cars. The new struc- 
tures are estimated to cost in excess of 
$450,000. These are private plans. 

WakeFIELp, R. I. Wakefield Mills 
Co. have the roof on their new one-story 
60 x 90 ft. brick bleach house building, 
and have just started work on their new 
picker room and dyehouse. This struc 
ture will be two stories high, 45 x 80 ft., 
of brick and mill construction. The C. 
I. Bigney Construction Co., 357 West- 


Coe’s Endless Braided Card 
Bands drive the Doffer Comb at 
a uniform speed. Their unvary- 
ing width throughout makes 
them vastly superior to spliced 
rope, since there is no hump to 
increase or decrease the speed of 
the comb when it passes over the 
driving pulley or the driven 
pulley. 


new 


aS a 


The uniform sliver from the card 
that results means evener yarn, 
less piecing, less waste and fewer 
defects of the yarn. Coe’s End- 
less Bands last longer, too, and 
require very little attention. 


We alao make a double loop belt for 
Creighton Openers. 


U.S. BAND Co. 


minster Street, Providence, R. I. are 
the general contractors. Ik 
: ees orook, Mass. 
* Prairie Du CHIEN, Wis. The $80,- Ho k [a > 


000 addition to the mills of the Frairie 
Du Chien Woolen Mills Co. is now near- 
The addition is a mod- 
building of brick, steel 
and 147 x 186 ft. Twenty 
eight new looms have been added to the 
the plant. When the new 
building is completed the entire layout 
of the mill will be rearranged and both 


ing completion 
ern two-story 


concrete, 


equipment o! 

















floors of the new addition will be used 

for weaving entirely and the spinning Is Ti KR 1 

and warping operations will be carried HE EST | 

on in the present weave house Ai A ~. H 
*Frostspurc, Mp. Parker Hosiery Mill 


& Dve Works has ordered plans and 
specifications for mentioned 
proposed addition to Frostburg branch 





recently 





Where hard usage puts 


This enlargement will enable the com- 
pany to rearrange its equipment here flooring to the supreme 
and to install additional new machinery, . 


test,—in factory, ware- 
house or mill, Maple 


$80.000 tc 
building 


probably 
for new 


be the expenditure 
and machinery. 
N. Y M. Denkert & 
mittens, has awarded a 
for an additional 40 feet square 
to the present plant in Wells street 

Troy, N. Y. New machinery entail- 
a cost of thousands of dollars has 
recently been added to the equipment of 
the Aetna Mills of the Wright's Under- 
wear Co. A number of the machines 
have been placed in position on the third 
floor of the plant 


JOHNSTOWN 


Son, gloves and 


Flooring is always pref- 


contract erable. 





Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 


ing 


ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 


*Forest City, N. C. The Alexander 
Mig. Co., manufacturer of hosiery, is 
arranging for the early occupancy of 


its new two-story mill addition, 50 x 125 
feet, now in course of erection. It is 
said that a list of equipment for installa- 
tion will be available at an early date. 


F BRARTHOLOMEW 
HARDWOOD 






R. C. Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C., is en- 

gineer. COMPANY 
Lepanon, Pa. H. W. Anthony, of ° — 

Straustown, this county, has pur- 4050 Princeton Avenue. 


HICAGO 





chased a tract of land 340 by 170 feet in 
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kes 
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MANUFACTURERS OF NS 
* Mecnanicar Russer Goops 
Established 1828 





BOSTON 
BELTING 
COMPANY 


Offices: 222 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


Factory: Roxbury, Mass. 


CHAIRMAN: G. F. 
PRESIDENT: F. F. 


WILLETT 
FROTHINGHAM 
LOOMIS 


TREASURER: 0. E. 


ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 

parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
Automatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired. 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienten Ave. St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Rranch Office 
531 M Hudson Terminal, New York 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES 


Towers @ Tanks 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 


The Walsh & Weidner 
Boiler Ce., chattancesa, Tena. 








Steel Plate Construction 
A Ee 
Se ee ee 


ey 


RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 
pO ee 





TEXTILE 


Mill News—Cont’d 


extent here and will erect a large ho 
siery mills. Mr. Anthony is at present 
operating five small mills in Berks and 
Lebanon counties. His new building 
will be five stories high. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Fa. The Apex Ho- 
siery Co. has taken title to property at 
Fifth and Luzerne streets, for a con- 
sideration said to be close to $120,000. 
The property is occupied by a group of 
factory buildings which will be razed to 
make way for the construction of a new 
six-story mill, estimated to cost about 
$200,000, for which contract recently 
has been awarded. 

*PHILADELPHIA, PA Cambria Silk 
Hosiery Co. is now located in its new 
factory building which was recently 
completed at 176-184 Louden street, this 
city. 

*JacKSON, TENN. B. J. Priester has 
detailed plans for his proposed mill and 
the building will be a 110 by 150 foot 
brick and concrete structure costing 
$50,000, to be erected and equipped with 
250 knitting machines, with chain drive 
developing 60 horsepower, for daily ca- 
pacity 750 dozen pairs knit hose. The 
machinery will cost $75,000. 





Silk 

HaGerstown, Mp. The Maryland 
Ribbon Co. has work under way on an 
addition to its local mills. Equipment 
will be installed to double, approximate- 
ly, the present capacity. 

*HoLyokE, Mass. William Skinner & 
Sons’ new five-story building will be 
ready for occupancy Nov. 1. This will 
accommodate 500 looms, 7,000 spindles 
and will enable the output of the mills 
to be increased by 20 per cent. 


Marion, Ounlo. The Susquehanna 
Silk Mills Co. announces proposed im- 
provements at their local plant to cost 


$50,000. 

Lancaster, Pa. D. G. Dery, Inc., silk 
manufacturers, Ee own several mills 
in this county, have acquired the Mari- 
etta Silk Mills, formerly owned by Ash- 
ley & Bailey Co., of New York, for a 
sum said to be more than $100,000 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Colli & 
Aikman Co. has completed the new ‘addi 
tion at its plush works, West Phila- 
delphia, ak will occupy the structure 
at once. 


Miscellaneous 

*LEWISTON, Mi Construction work 
is being pushed on the new three-story 
addition at the plant of the 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Inc., and walls 
are practically up to the roof 

*Kansas City, Mo. The Chase Bag 
Co., Second and Delaware streets, will 
break ground at once for the construc- 
tion of a new four-tory plant 

*ALLENTOWN, Pa. The contract for 
the new mill to be erected by the Allen- 
town Spinning Co., plans for which re- 
cently were filed, has been awarded to 
the John W. Ferguson Co., United Bank 
Building, Paterson, N. J. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Contract has 
been awarded for alterations and addi- 
tion to the bleach house of the plant of 
G. J. Littlewood & Son, Main and Wal- 
nut Streets, Manayunk, dyers and 
bleachers, about $4,000. 

East GreeNnwicH, R. I. Greenwich 
Bleachery has installed three new But- 
terworth 90-foot tenter frames and have 
also made a contract for the installation 
of an oil burning system to take the 
place of coal. 


Lewiston 


costing 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 







WORLD 


Speaking of Your New Building! 


(2029 ) 





The Royersford Needle Works 


erected in 47 days, including entire 
mechanical equipment and instal 
lation of machinery 

CERTAINLY you are interested in 


Saving. Have you looked into our 
Standardized Industrial Building 
Service? Not only the saving of cost 
on plans and __ specifications—but 


think of the time for production you can save when 
we complete the larger structure within 90 days 


and in some cases as quickly as 
MINIMUM COST 
Write for booklet 


30 days 


THE BELING-BUSH CO., INC. ) 
FACTORY ENGINEERS eens eae ng “ 
iladelphia, Pa. 


Drexel Building <3 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


MAXIMUM SERVICE 








INTERIOR— 
THE 


SERVICE 


NEW PROCESSES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


Textile Engineer 





Keep Tabs on Your Profits 


It is easy when you know how. 
one satisfied client writes: 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


320 Broadway 
New York City 


Here is what 


of your simple, effective cost system has proven 


of great value to us.’ 


Send for Booklet: “ Practical Sim 
plicity in Teatile Cost Methods.” 


Fall River RALPH E. LOPER & CO. Mass. 


Textile Production Engineers 


a) NEW YORK 





Thomas B. Gwynne 


FACTORY ACCOUNTING 


2 Rector St. N. Y. City 






“The installation 
Specialists in Cost Methods | 
i 


py Peek 


Orr: AND ZIMMERMANN, Inc. 
PRILADELP Ha 


CHICAGO 








TAX RETURNS Amended. 
DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
(Government Regulations No. 62). 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised. 

COST SYSTEMS Installed. 











N. J. NEALL— Consulting Engineer 


Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


12 Pearl Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 






































HE Roya: would never have become 

the true aristocrat of typewriters that 
it is today if it excelled in only a few of 
the things it does. 


Because it actually does excel in every branch 
of typewriting, the Royal is used for a wider 
variety of work than any other typewriter. 


From Australia to Iceland and from New York 
to Calcutta, the Royal is used by manufacturers 
and professional men, by merchants and lawyers, 
financial institutions, governmental departments 
and railroads. In short, by everybody who appre- 
ciates finer typing, especially when more dura- 
bility, greater speed and easier operation are 
combined with it. 


The standard carriage on a Royal Typewriter 
has a longer printing line. It is wide enough to 
enable the use of a greater number of office forms 
without the expense of a wide carriage machine. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 










Branches and Agencies the World Over 
Chief European Office: 75A Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 
Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame St.,West, Montreal, P. Q 
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for Industrial 
Concerns 


As Investment Bankers special- 
izing in the financing of Indus- 
trial concerns, we offer to well 
established companies, possessing 
properties and earnings that will 
bear the closest scrutiny, a service 
in the underwriting of bond issues 
which should be of distinct ad- 
vantage to them. 









Familiar, as we are, with the 
marketing of Industrial securities, 
we offer the advantage of an or- 
ganization competent and equipped 
to effectively distribute bonds of 
this type. 


In our thirty-three years of 
business experience we have de- 
veloped a clientele which demands 
and readily absorbs sound indus- 
trial bonds. 









Members of our organization 
who are experienced in the field 
of business management and 
finance place their services at 
your disposal. 


DeWOLF ooo: 


S. W. Cor. Monroe and Dearborn Streets 
Chicago 














a 


97 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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‘Textile Mill Shares 
Reflect Improvement 


Increased Investment Demand 
Stimulated by Improved Busi- 
ness Outlook 

Boston, Oct. 4.—The steadily in- 
creasing investment demand for high- 
grade textile securities has gained 
sufficient volume to render price 
fluctuations of such stocks indepen- 
dent of anything but basic changes in 

e general speculative market, but 
the increased speculative interest that 
is being displayed in a large variety 

high-grade industrials can hardly 
fail to exert a favorable sympathetic 
influence upon textiles. With the in- 
creasing demand for textiles, and the 
upward trend of values, offerings are 
increasing, but they are usually in 
small lots and are readily absorbed at 
full prices. 

Chere is every evidence that, the 
majority of regular investors in tex- 
tiles are increasing their holdings, but 
in some instances they are selling cer- 
tain textile stocks and buying others. 
This is not strange in view of the 
marked change that has taken place 
in the status of certain former gilt- 
edged textiles as a result of inventory 
deflation following the boom of 1919- 
20. The heavy inventory losses that 
some of these mills suffered may re- 
strict dividend payments for a long 
period, if they do not necessitate re- 
financing to provide adequate work- 
ing capital. On the other hand, it is 

well-known fact that certain mills 
came through the deflation period in 
remarkable shape, and are now in a 

sition to distribute a 
their large surpluses ; 


portion of 
a case in point 
s the Quissett Mill which has just 
leclared a $50 extra cash dividend. 

Most of the textile stocks listed on 


he local exchange have been quiet 
ut firm during the week, with little 
iotable change. Both of the Amer 

Woolen issues are a_ shad 


rmer, but Pacific and the Amoskeag 
ssues are practically unchanged, Pa 
fic at 156 and Amoskeag common at 
9 to 110 


Improved Status of Plymouth 
Plymouth Cordage Co. appears to 
ive completed the heavy inventory 
nflation that it, in company with most 
ther industrials, was obliged to take 
slowing the radical slump in values 
rom the high levels of 1919-20, and 
s now improving its financial posi- 
tion slowly but steadily. Its surplus, 
hich on July 31, Ig20, stood at 
$11,997,683 was reduced $2,543,589 
uring the following fiscal year, and 
nly $125,960 for the year ending 
uly 31, 1922. It then stood at the 
ubstantial amount of $9,333.134, or a 
ttle more than $233 a share. Notes 
ivable have been cut from about 
8,000,000 on July 31, 1921, f 
roximately $2,000,000 as »f Septem- 


to ap- 


ber 28, while cash in banks has in 
creased from a little over $1,000,000 
on July 31, 1921, to over $2,700,000 on 
September 28. The ratio of quick 
assets to current liabilities is now ap- 
proximately 3 to 1. Annual dividends 
of 10 per cent. on the company’s 
$4,000,000 stock are being easily 
earned, and while there is no revival 
of the old proposition of the directors 
to declare a 100 per cent stock divi 
dend, a stock dividend of at least 50 
per cent. would seem to be well war 
ranted by the company’s financial 
position and the business outlook. 


? 
» 
Cc 


Quissett Mill Extra Dividend 


The $50 cash dividend declared by 
the Quissett Mill, cotton yarn, New 
Bedford, Mass., on $1,250,000 of com- 
mon stock stands out like an oasis 
in a Sahara of heavy losses and 
shrunken dividends of many other 
Massachusetts cotton mills. It is one 
of the few exceptions that emphasize 
the serious legal handicaps to profit 
able cotton mill operation in that 
state, and the unsatisfactory business 
conditions since the first of the year. 
The extra dividend declared by the 
Quissett was not earned since the 
slump in business in 1920 but repre 
sents prior earnings that have been 
ably conserved since then. Quissett 
engaged in no expansion of buildings 
and equipment during the boom 
period and has thus avoided the heavy 
losses that certain other mills hav: 
been obliged to absorb as a result of 
such high-priced expansion. Quissett 
probably had considerable inventory 
losses to absorb following the boom, 
but they must have been more than 
offset by current assets for they do 
not appear in their balance 
which shows a steady increase in cash 


she et. 


and accounts receivable and in re 
In addition to skilled buying, 
selling, financing and manufacturing 


serves. 
this company’s exceptional dividend 
record has been due to concentration 
of effort in securing maximum rt 
sults from the original plant of 80,000 
spindles. Large reserves have been 
built up and the balance of earnings 
has gone into the pockets of stock 
holders. It is possible that a larger 
unit could handled as 
efficiently and profitably, but such a 
program of expansion would 
meant smaller dividends and reserves, 
with the possibility of larger inven 
tory shrinkages and operating losses 
during dull periods. Quissett’s bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31 last 
showed $1,503,671 cash, investments 
and accounts receivable which wer 
largely cash and liquid investments, 
and only $107,855 in current liabili 
ties. The company has paid 8 per 
cent. regularly on the common stock 
since 1916, with extras of 20 per cent 
each in 1917 and 1918, 60 per cent 
in 1919, and 20 per cent. in 1920. 
Boston Share Auctions 
The following sales of 


have been 


1 
nave 


textil 


WORLD 


obtain. 


| dustries. 





28 State Street 





N A DEs« 


G. WOOLFORD W 





















Va SOUTHERN MILLS 


under 
NORTHERN MANAGEMENT 


offer particularly 
attractive 


INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES 


Particulars on Request 


M. H. WILDES & CO., Ine 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Industrial 
Information 


HE busy merchant or manufacturer often 
finds himself in need of special informa- | 

tion which would involve time and trouble to 

Our Industrial Service Department 

co-operates with our clients under such con- 

ditions by conducting inquiries for them. | 


We are constantly making investigations as to 
raw materials, manufacturing conditions and | 
manufactured products in all the leading in- 
Business executives are invited to 
confer with us about this service. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 


FOR OVFR SIXTY YEARS BUILDERS OF WOOD TANKS 
For All Textile Usages 
KIPTIVE OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION 


OODsTANK MFG. CO 
A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Cerrespondence Solicited 































Boston, Mass. 


Wood Tanks built 
with all Rods Out- 
side the wood of- 
fer two  advan- 
tages: 





Rods Easy of Ac- 
cess in case of 
erosion 


Full Thickness of 


Flank at. abi 
points 





Lincoln Bldg. 
*9 Philadelphia, Pa, 







BALING PRESS 


(Knuckle Joint) 


60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Rapid 
Simple 
Durable 
Let us tell you 
more about them 
Dunning and Boscherd 
‘ Press Ce. Inc. 


338 West Water Street 
Syracuse New York | 


| Established 1872 | 
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GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, 












ME. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES ARE GOOD WIRES 


Free from Burrs—Uniformly Made With Satin Finish 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Precision manu facturers for 40 years 










Southern Represer‘*ative: 
G. G. SLAUGHTER MAC HINEKY CO., Greenville, S. C. 








WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


The “BODDEN” Flyer 


FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 
FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 
















Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


TRADE MARK 


niin COLMAN ies \ 


Main Orrice and Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. i 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S C b 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES i 

WARP DRAWING MACHINES JS 
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“DOBBIES” 
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SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


|] = “JACQUARDS” aise | 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Masher St., below Oxford St., Philadelphia 


Denn Warpers and Beaming 
Machines 


The first machine with Electric Stop Motion in the 
creel. Saves time and money. Let us explain the good 
features. Up to date firms have seen the benefit of it. 


To meet the demand of the 
market others will follow. 


GLOBE MFG. CO. 
2009-11 Kinsey St. Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Agent, J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, N. C. 








A Construction for 
Every Service 





Blank Roll Blue Prints—Free © 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


& 





| 66 Maple Street Orange, Mass. 





PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Lewiston, Maine 


Balanced True Running 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper 
Twister and Jack Spools 
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MILL STATEMENTS 





























New BeEpForp, Mass. 
New 


more activity this week than in any 


Demand for 
Bedford mill shares has shown 


lairhaven common both weakened 5 
points, being available at 145, although 
lairhaven preferred gained one point 





Phe 
was that of King Philip at 165, and 


for 130 only other sale quoted 


the bid price of this issue has now ad 


Assets ely ———_——Liabilities— — ‘ 
Cash and Raw Re’l Est'te, Accts. payable Surplus 
Line Fisca! Year debts materials bldgs., and, — Miscellaneous—————_,, floating and Capital profit and 
Name and address of company. of business Year Da receivable. mdse., etc. machinery. Amount Description Total funded debt. stock loss, etc 
1erican Tire Fabric C Cotton 1921 De 31 $2, 266.09% $172.706 $1,689,779 $3824 i ht $4 's $219 $1 ; 
B Mass ; ; ; 1920 D 1 891.717 786,469 22.447 $34,560 J ous , ) 
merican Tulle C¢ Silk 192 Dec t { ‘ \ ) ) 
New Hartford, Conn - on 1920 Dec l 4,81 172 4 161,184 \ } 
\merican Woolen Products Co Woo 21 Dec 1 1 584 7,869 2,938 41.8 \ 1 iS $ 
Boston and New York 1920 Dec 1,913,78 8.99 2,442 200,685' J i 15,899 t ) 8 
Potomska Mill, Cotto 22 Jur 30 273.764 1 1 2,567 87,47 Sk t 44 s ) s 
New Bedford, Mass.. ans 1921 Jun 0 472,141 749,268 ] 107 Ss irit iT } 4 moo 
aunton Cotton Mills Co., Cotton 1922 Jar ’ ; 100 Ss Mis« an 6.8 } ’ i s 
Taunton, Mass : 1921 Jar ’ 44 238 5 irit ’ ' 1 ’ 
York Mfg. Co Cotton 1922 Mar ) 9,888 ant ’ Secu ‘ { ) 
Saco, Me * ? 192 Mar l 1,088 12 44 ' { { s i j oO \ wo 1 j 
American Felt Co., Wool = 1921 Dex ‘ S l 4 ¥,364 M ( { 9 oon { 
| Boston, Mass Dn, ee ee 1920 Dec 31 2 567.860 268 S30.74 s 12S MM { ’ ’ 2 O00 { 
| \merican Mfg. Co., Cotton and Jute 1921 Dec 1 4 846, 6 225,800 13,832,75¢ 434.9 Mis eou 10,09 466,751 L: ’ ’ 8 10 
ae eee os , 1920 De 31 3. 369,950 7,058,722 12,769 $4 Mis eou 23,644, 78( 1,089.07 "0 
Arkwright Mills, Cotton 1921 Dex $1 18,1360 l 1 &,5¢ 78 \ 446 ’ 
ce OS Pees Tee ‘ 1920 Dee 31 22.004 50.8 1 439 ‘ ’ { ’ 0 634.8 
Bell Company, Wool. 1921 Dec 31 +s vf 4 S4,18 ‘ M il O4,41t 4 ‘ 
N Worcester, Mass Sahai Rs Si 1920 De 31 10 ‘ &.93¢ YS,809 64.8397 Mis 1 $48,108 SS s ) 
Connecticut Mills Co., Cotton 1922 Mar 31. 1,807,9 974.9 2,069 4 SS M 39,71 4.741,424 ’ t 
| Danielson, Conn. .......<sse00- 1921 Mar. 31 2,220,064 28, ‘773 ) 8.291 N WSO 2.614 8.40 ' 
is | Geo. E. Kunhardt Corp., Wool. 1921 Dec 31 1,090 $ 266,034 1,066 $ Ss t ‘ 65.8 2.00 169 
ss | BTPONCO, BEGME.  6occccescccece 1920 Dee 31 1,176,922 2 OSS O86 1 ) » Ss 1.40 s 9 , ’ 
Lawton Spinning Co., Cotton 1921 Dec 31 185,840 38.084 t { 4M 1 s ’ SOL¢ { 0 \ ’ 
Woonsocket, R. I ‘ 1920 Dee 31 667.09 434.150 687.0 { M i O3.88 { } ‘ 
Lund Textile Co., Cotton 1921 Dec 31 s.4 23.89 it so Mis 1 SS4.40¢ 1,458 is 
Grafton, Mass 1920 Dec 31 7,144 0,081 88.74 ’ M 5 S 693,25¢ 10,006 14,069 
North Billerica Co Wool 1921 Dec 31 26 OOS 41.4% % ¢ 2x Mis i ’ t 789 O00 ‘4 
North Billerica, Mass 1920 Dec 31 15 204 220,77 78.084 100.659 Mise ineou 1.716 150,816 0.000 900 
Debit profit and loss, $122,089. , 2 ; ' se 
Debit profit and loss, $70,368 limited quantity at 120 and better. vance of 4 points. Mechanics has sold Bates i - of 
Debit f i} $ - ‘ + | Bigelow-Hartford, com 115 120 
ebl pront anc oss, 488,626 cs ‘ - , ba 2 z a . ™ Ae 
‘Debit profit and toon 166.8654 Manomet strengthened 2% points in for 127 and more of the same issue 1s_ B gelow-Hartford, pfd 112 11 
Deficit . »] t . : wine cl ¢ sh > “Jece — 1d Brod KSicte 19 200 
«Debit profit and loss: 876.988 bid to 982, with Nonquitt up 2 points being sought at 126. Pocasset has s¢ id Columbus Mfg 185 19 
Debit profit and loss, $61,719 in the bid price to 89, and the asking for 83, but the bid price stall ‘stands... 2*5™" 110 ul 
* Debit profit and loss, $194,951 : - , a : Edwards 90 
Debit profit and loss. $197,301 price gaining one point to 93. Sharp at do Shove again sold at &2 ; . 8 ) 
= 3 ss ; ; Z seo : rr paca 160 
; : common is up 2 points to 108 bid, though the asking price is still 85 and Giuck Mills 105 ' 
shares were made <¢ > ssdav'’s ¢ : - 1 , , Grent Bails ' 
it Wednesday's Sharp preferred gaining half a point the bid &1 ae | 
auctions: ‘ , ~ ' ; ; familton £ s0 
= , in the bid price to 103%. Gi snold Stafford Sells at 118 Hamilton Wooler S 6 
Shs. Mill Par. Price. Chee z ar , Lancaster, com 130 135 
Pacific Mills 100 155 —51%. common is held around 125, the price \ small block of Stafford has been  [Laneaster. pfd 
Lowell Bleachery 100 160% 19 7 . ‘ : 10 on 
Androscoggin 100 141 [3 at which the stock last changed hands, sold for 118 and more of the same on aa 
erent Falls Mtg 100 84-84% —% Bristol selling at 175, and being held issue was let go for I17 The bid Lowell Bleachery 60 
‘ Corr Mfg. Co 100 40 : 5 i : o> haces udlow Mfeg 
1 Pepperell Mfg. Co 100 165 for I8o. price has not changed from 115 not Lyman 80 
10 Draper Corp 100 16 2% - Vannac - - 16 
Ludlow Mfg. Asso¢ 100 15 % Booth common has gained 2!2 points the quoted asking price from 120 \ eee "pta 89 ee 
ee and is now bid at 147!2, with the gen- small offering of Union was quickly Nashua, com 80 85 
at ° 1 Nashua pfa NS | 
eral asking price around 155 The snapped up at 205 and more is being Naumkeag 3 40 
. 7 - ‘ . ~ ‘ . . . _ Pepperell 1¢ 170 
: T stock sold a few davs ago at 150. sought at the same price, though the 
Heavier Demand Noted : oe plymouth Cordax: 81 : 
Butler is bid at 144, a gain of one quoted bid still holds at 204 rremont & ‘Suffolk 130 135 
— ; : : . U S. Worsted, Ist pfd f 
Acti f Qui R Retin point, and is available in some quan Though the asking price for Wam-  waitham Bleachery 
Action o uisse enews Ac : 4 , 9 95 
; 4. B a : ‘| 8 Activity tity at 148. Grinnell at 135 bid regis- panoag has not changed from 135 a = eS : re 
in New edford Share: : . : ater . : ih eis é 
. nie ters a gain of one point. City and small block was sold during the week York 190 200 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 





previous period for a number of rice > vanced from 160 to 165 
months a the fl > eres 11 I in the bid price to 92. vanced from 160 to I oh (Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
7 a ( 1€ urry createc »V the Bid prices were advanced during quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gasto 
action of the Quissett directors in . a t! . } , i. Cc ireenville 
ore ; « . r ti \ k for \rkwright trom 62 to N. C., and Greenville, S. C.) 
clari ae Ke Seattered Activity ———— : ae : 
dec aring an extra cash dividend . 6-5: Chace. from 107 to 1To8: Granite, Bid Asked 
te ae ‘ ° : ae x . ¢ Acme Spinning Co ' ’ 
_ 50 has apparently added the stimu- Small Lot Business on Strengthen- trom 105 to 107 Pilgrim common, Am. Yarn & Processing Co ' 
us to the market that has been lack ing Share Market from 80 to 10v. soli ee es re eee ee 
ing for some time. Quissett at the Fatt RIver, Mass. Though no - . Arrow Mills 
Sas aly ae aa in ie Si 1 . ; : 7 ‘ Clara Mfg. Co 99 1 
present time is available arounG 240, large block of any one issue of local New Eneland Textile Stocks Cabarrus Cotton Mills aia 
the bid price of 210 being a drop of i ‘ Baia : . i . F oe 5 . Cabarrus Cotton Mills, pfd 106 
I g p Of mill stocks has changed hands during : hadete ; 
ee h: hict ; ae , : : > Quotations based upon last sales at Boston ‘hadwick-Hoskins Co.(par $25 It 0 
40 points trom that which was oftere d the week a much larger number ot public auctions and Boston Stock Ex- Chadwick-Hoskins Co, pfd ’ 
alee a amen change. Cannon Mfg. Co ( f 
previous to the extra disbursement small share lots have been sold than Latest Previous Clover Mills 95 100 
Kilburn Stock Registers Gain for a corresponding period in several 4 .criean Woolen. pfa i au Caen meee. Oe ia 12 
Whether other corporations are months and there has been an advance Amoskeag "7 108 Dixon Mills ’ Vie 
I: " - . _ Androscoggir 141 140% Dresden Cotton Mills 
planning extra dividends in the near in bid prices varying from 2 to 20 Appleton Durham Hosiery, pfd 7 79 
future is merely a matter of con- points. The sales, too, were for the #tnmeter cc eee ee - 
. tates i3 60% paste ce. Co 6 
jecture, but several stocks have taken most part at an advance of several Bigelow-Hartford, pfd 19% 14% Efird Mfg. Co 4 
; ; ‘ ‘ Boot Mh Erwin Cotton Mills Co 0 
on a new interest among the investing points over previous high prices of kdwards 851 Erwin Cotton Mi Co 
_" e mond f 1 4 *} fo ‘o ( 1& 
public. Kilburn, another plant rich the year. — nah ll 190 10 Suena. wae “Cc ise me 
in financial surplus that has been con American Linen Up 4 Points ae + 0% Globe Yarn Mills (N. ‘ 62 0 
F . 7 7 : Great Fall 8 Grace Cotton Mill Co 71 
tent to disburse the regular $2 quarter- \merican Linen again sold for 86, Hamilton Woole: 1% s Gray Mfg. Co 200-250 
_: - ‘ ; , : 5 7 Hamilton Mfg 6 ¢ > c g ¢ 2 
ly during the period of depression, which is an advance of 4 points over Wap — pare ga or — om 
has strengthened approximately 10 the best price obtained for this issue Mate ge a Li Henrietta, pfd 109 
: ‘ swich f f Jennings Cotton M ’ 
points in bid price, being now sought early in September, though the same  Lawren: { 1: Linford Mills 7 90 
ae , . ; : : aes Ludlow A 141% ols > Co 
at 23712, the recent asking price of was realized about a week ago. The (yiman 162 pe oe en oe 
s ° 7 Th 1 . . : aaa 4 Ke on il ra 
240 having been withdrawn. The bid price has been advanced from 82 \assach Myers Mill . 16 
: ° ) +. . merrima r= ‘78 , National Yarn Mill 14 160 
present bid is 2!2 points higher than to 83 per share. The bid price for ishu 9% Parkdale M 
e ‘ ikeag { S > ectio 3 > (oO ge ‘ 
the best price at which it sold last Barnard has been advanced from 122 Newmarket ry, eee cuaeuinee : a 
ris¢ a Spinning Co Ho ( 
year, when the low mark was 200. to 125 as the result of a sale being [3 : Ranlo Mfg. C 
: ay - ep I , Rex Spinning Co 17 
lhe highest price realized by Kilburn consummated at 125. No change is moutt ‘ Rex Sninninz Co., pfd 0 6 
was in 1920, when the stock sold at noted in the bid price for Border City, york .. ee pert Mills ‘3 
300, afterward dropping to 181. though a sale was made at 147 whicl Roanoke Mills, 1st pf 1b8 
ee a eae Taig : Ee oe ee ; Roanoke Mills, 2nd pf © 
ashawena is gradually gaining is three points up from the last quote ee Rosemary, pfd \@ 
back the strength it lost some months sale. Lincoln sold for both 12> ° ~~ oer ae 
| es Miscellaneous Shares Seminole Cotton Mills ee 
igo, the bid price of 126 showing an 126 during the week, but there Sterling Spinning Cc 126 
\\ : : “ : - Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., Su Yarn Mill 96 
eel idvance of 6 points for the week. been no advance in the bid pr Boston. Mass \ Yarn Mi rs 
The stock is reported available in 122 The sale at 126 shows ies ae ee iy rn a 
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| POWELL “cate VALVES 
| Iron Body with Steam Bronze 
Trimmings, or All Iron 





Simple in construction hay- 
ing two BRASS discs with 
ball and socket back, insur- 
ing tight closing and easy 
opening 


ECONOMICAL and 
RELIABLE. 


Discs can be taken out and 
refaced whenever neces- 
sary, making the valve 
almost everlasting. 


THE A WM. PowELL Co. 


Te DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 
CINCINNATI,O. 










Ask your 
dealer for 


oO 
Gate Valve 
or write us 











The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





Water Tube Boilers 

Steam Superheaters 

Chain Grate Stokers 
BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 

PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
besthchins 


Derroir, Ford Building 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
Tucson, AR1z., 21 South Stone Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, TEXAS, Southern Pacific Building 
ForRT Worth, Trex., Flatiron Building 
5 Seventeeuth Str t 


SALT LAKE CITy 6 Kearms Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building 
LOS ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 


~~ Y 
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[Maintenance cost , 
| islow-— |™® 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


REGRINDING 
VALVES 


have proved this true by the re- 
sults they have given in every 
class of service, extending over 
a period of half a century. 


The success of Lunkenheimer 
Regrinding Valves is determined 
and made certain by the Lun- 
kenheimer met of manu- 
facture, which provides a special 
bronze composition for each 
part, depending on the function 
the part performs, making the 
valves as near wear-proof as can 
be attained. 


The regrinding seating sur- 
faces provide ready means for 
effecting repairs when necessary 
and at small cost. 


Globe, Angle and Cross Valves 
and Horizontal, Angle, Vertical 
and Swing Check Valves for 
pressures up to_200 and 300 
pounds. 


Booklet 517-ED lists and de- 
scribes the entire line. Shall we 
send you a copy? 





FIG 407 


“America's Best since 1862" 
me LUNKENHEIMER £2. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 
| NEW YORK BosT 
nicaco CINCINNATI_U-S. A. Lono0 

EXPORT DEPT 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST. 1h 


NEW YORK 


DAVIS BOILERS 


Water Tube, Cross Drum, 
Return Tubular 








aN 
_ 


You are assured of 
| greater Boiler 
efficiency 


J. F. DAVIS & SONS CO. 


111 W. MONROE ST., Chicago, III. 
Plant at West De Pere, Wisconsin 
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Improved Demand in 


Foreign Market 


Exporters Receiving Larger Orders 
—Price Question Still Domi- 
nates, However 

The situation in the cotton goods 
export field has taken on a very much 
stronger aspect within the last week 
or two. Many sellers are apparently 
well satisfied with the change in the 
attitude of foreign buyers noticed of 
late, and are looking for better busi- 
ness from nearly every quarter in 
the near future. A number of markets 
which have been buying in a fair way 
right along are now taking larger 
quantities of merchandise, and cer- 
tain markets from which nothing but 
inquiries have been received for some 
time have started to buy rather en- 
couragingly. It is thought that the 
majority of foreign buyers are fully 
expectant of higher prices iin the 
near future, but are not inclined to 
operate except for present require- 
ments. The situation in the Near 
East and the curtailment of produc- 
tion in England have been factors in 
keeping the price of raw cotton at 
steady levels, but the present prices 
will not long obtain when the mills 
start buying. This fact is being rec- 
ognized by many buyers in different 
markets. 

Although the volume of orders has 
been much larger, price is still the 
predominating influence in all mar- 
kets, and it is said that many are 
substituting a cheaper quality of mer- 
chandise in their purchases in place 
of the quality ordinarily taken. For 
example, a call has sprung up in cer- 
tain quarters for 72x76, 4.25 yard, 
print cloths where the demand was 
formerly for 80 squares. 


Japan a Factor in Far East 

The price influence is probably 
more noticeable in China just now 
than anywhere else. This is chiefly 
on account of the fact that Japan 
is doing a very good business with 
Shanghai at prices approximately 10 
per cent. lower than those quoted by 
American exporters. 

There have been reports of a few 
inquiries from India during the week, 
but very little business, if any, has 
been done. The Red Sea markets 
have shown a little more interest, but 
this is scarcely noticeable Manila 
has quieted down to a considerable 
degree of late, either because of price 
advances or for the reason that the 
stocks in hand are sufficient to cover 
requirements for the time being. 

\ustralia is still buying in a very 
satisfactory manner, in fact the de- 
mand for certain classes of merchan 
rather more than is 
ordinarily expected at this time of 
the year. Business in the South 


dise has been 





COMPARATIVE 
Oct. 


Spot cotton, New York 

*rint cloths: 

27 ~-in., 64x60, 7.60 yd. 

381%4-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. 

39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd. 

39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. 
Brown sheetings : 

36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd. 

36 -in., 48x48, 3 yd. 

37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd. 
Pajama checks: 

36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. 

36%4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd. 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 

Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 

Tickings, 8 oz. 

Standard Prints 

Standard Staple Ginghams 


QUOTATIONS 

5 Sept. 28 last yeat 
20.55c. 20.80¢ 

O4¢ 

U¢ 

10¢ 

1134¢ 


1034c. 
In 
a 


10c 


10%c. 
834c. 
13c. 
19¢. 
26c. 
10%c 





African quarter has been much better 
recently, also. 

A decided improvement in West 
Indian business has been reported. 
Very encouraging orders have come 
from Porto Rico and San Domingo 
during the last week or two, and Cuba 
is said to be trading more actively. 
Haiti is buying more freely, although 
the volume is nothing to dwell upon 
All this business is ordinarily of littl 
consequence to the average seller as 
far as volume is concerned but it 1s 
being welcomed heartily at this time 

Colombia has been buying actively, 
certain exporters state, but Argentins 
slackened down to a 
great extent. After the little busi 
ness done with Chile not long ago, it 
was thought that more might be ex 
pected, but little interest has 
evidenced by that market lately. Cer 
tain Central American states are 
buying better, however, and sellers 
operating in that quarter are glad to 
see the improvement, for nothing has 
been heard from Central America for 
many weeks. 


business has 


been 


British Cottons 
Still Discouraged 





Lancashire Disturbed by Inter- 
national Complications—Trade 
Slow and Prices Unprofitable 

By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Sept. 21.—The 
week as a whole in the market can 
only be described as discouraging. 

The hoped-for improvement in the 

industrial situation in Lancashire is 


not being experienced and the pros- 





pects have met with a set back by the 
serious developments in the Near 
East. The position there is slightly 
better than a few days ago and a sat- 
isfactory agreement is anticipated, 
but there is still nervousness as to 
future events, and European politics 
are still in a state of chaos. In the 
circumstances enterprise on the part 
of merchants is out of the 
and trade continues to be of a hand- 
to-mouth character. Many authori- 
ties doubt whether the trade's custom 


question 


ers throughout the world can consume 
quantities ort cotton 
Taking all the facts 
into consideration raw cotton at the 
moment is not dear. There is plenty 
of room for a further decline in pro- 


goods at 


large 
present values. 


duction costs, especially with regard 
to finishing prices, packing charges 
transport. 
Now and again decisions are come to 


and expenses relating to 


which are certainly depressing, and 
the report circulated this week that 
a large, well known, old established 
Manchester merchant house has de- 
cided to go out of business after an 
existence of over one hundred years, 
is an event which has its sad side. 
It is feared that financial difficulties 
have not yet come to an end and 
plenty of rumors have been about dur- 
ing the last few days. 
Yarns Slow 


It is impossible to get away from 
the complaints of and re 
ports this week have been of a dole- 
ful nature. Some people believe that 
drastic action should be taken to pre- 
vent the disastrous policy 
now being adopted by sellers in that 


spinners, 


which is 


(Continued on page 159) 


MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Oct. 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 
—Merchants encouraged by better advices from the Near East, 
but orders are held back until definite agreement has been ar- 


ranged. Manufacturers continue to lose ground, more looms being 


allowed to stand idle. 


Occasional cloth transactions chiefly for 


India. Yarn quotations irregular. Many spinners of opinion that 
relief cannot be obtained without larger restriction of output. 





Market Strengthens 
with Better Demand 


Gray Goods Quieter, but Finished 
Goods Selling Well—Condi- 
tion Report Discontinued 
Business in cotton goods during the 
week has been very satisfactory from 
the standpoint of nearly every seller 
on Worth Street. Buyers of gray 
goods have not been as active as they 
were a few weeks ago, but the 
strength of the market is unquestioned 
and prices have held to firm levels 
with slight advances noted in certain 
constructions. Although certain sell- 
ers state that jobbers have bought 
only limited quantities of merchandise 
it is generally believed that more 
goods have been sold during the last 
month than is apparent on the sur- 
face. Converters are much pleased 
with the business they have taken re 
cently, and are confident of a con 
tinuing demand. The crop condition 
report as of September 25, which was 
declared on luesday, was so far dis 
counted that very little 
comment heard in the market concern- 
ing it. Sellers are, with practically 
no exceptions, bullish on cotton, and 


there was 


it is safe to say that there are few 
buyers who are not fully aware of the 
situation and do not expect higher 
cloth prices. 

Sellers of finished goods have been 
cautioned — by advance 
gradual scale, 
but it is pointed out that much of the 
business which has been done recently 
has been at higher prices, and at the 
present time there are few classes of 
goods on the market at the old fig 
ures, with the possible exception of 
some lines of bleached goods which 


jobbers to 


their prices on a very 


are regarded as cheap. 

Gray Goods Sellers Gratified 

\ number of factors in the gray 
goods section of the trade have re- 
marked recently that for the first time 
in many months they have been able 
to dispose of their merchandise at 
prices which allow of a more equitable 
margin. The majority are showing 
little inclination at the present time 
to sell very far into the future, and 
spot goods of certain constructions 
are be coming rather scarce in a num 
ber of quarters. 
been principally on the lower counts, 
44x40s, 8.20 yard, being active at 6% 
to 6'4e for futures, and futures of 4% 
The quotation 
on 64x60s, 5.35 yard, is still gc for 


Business lately 


squares selling at 7c 


spot and gc for contracts, but trad- 
ing has been quieter on this construe- 
tion as well as other staple numbers. 
The price of 68x72s, 4.75 yard, has 
advanced by 
10'4c for spot and nearby, but suf- 
ficient quantities are still available 
at IolKe. 

Fair business in sheetings with the 


heen many sellers ta 
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One of the four cast iron scroll cases weighing 
86 tons each, in which the 17,000 horse power tur- 
bines are installed for Tugalo Development of 
Georgia Railway and Power Co. 

Illustration shows our unusual facilities and = factory 


equipment for building large hydraulic turbine units and 


Tanks for Textile Mills | 
Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 


bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 










Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 














(ie 










a —- = ee with you. Write for Booklet. 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. TAOEMARK KEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
( 176 Federal St 76 W. Monroe St. 105 Power Bldg. EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL 
Offices Citizens and So. Bk. Bldg. 461 Market St. (BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 












| on —— . 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MECHANICAL TEXTILE MILLS 
LOADERS COAL INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


CONANT LOADERS 


Heat Your Factory the 
Wing Way This Winter 


Vide, 14’ higl 








ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 





WING-SCRUPLEX UNIT HEATERS 
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PORTABLE AND POWER DRIVEN 













SELF FEEDING 
WITH CROWDING DEVICE | 


CONANT MACHINE CO. 


CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


Regulators 


ers hata Boo 
Fans and , 
Blowers Unit Heaters 
“" TaaJ-Wind Mfo.Co. 
Turbines 


| 358 West 13th Street, New Yorx 
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‘onverting trade has been reported 
y certain but trading gen- 


erally in these cloths has been quiet. 


centers, 


Very few of the bag trade buyers 
have bought any sheetings at all for 
many weeks, and this fact is causing 


much surprise with many commission 
merchants, for it is generally thought 


that stocks are low with bag houses 
and the reason for their lack of in- 
terest in the face of a rising market 


cannot be determined. 
Gingham Prices Advanced 

Several ginghams have 
named new prices on their lines this 
week, and business generally in this 
class of goods continues active. The 
lack of comment in the 
trade on price advances is expressed 
another indication of the 
strength of the market, although 
many point out that the present de- 
mand is entirely natural in view of 
the curtailment of production in ging- 
hams. 

The recent cold snap has exerted an 
influence in the demand for blankets, 
which have been selling in a remark- 
ably improved manner during the last 
weeks. A few of the smaller 
mills were reported as very nearly 
sold up this week. 


sellers of 


noticeable 


as being 


two 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

Taylor, Clapp & Beall have an- 
nounced new prices with stock pro- 
tection for 60 days. They are offering 


limited quantities of the following 
numbers at the prices mentioned: 
Lonsdale, 4/4 bleached........... «os. k8C 
Blackstone, 4/4 bleached.............. léc 
Hope, 4/4 bleached. Stereo ch tel cae i re l4c 
Forget-Me-Not, 4/4 ble ac ‘hed. 13%Cc 
Lonsdale cambric muslin......... se .20C 
LAEGMIO GAIMOOE osc veces cease sce cevs 20c 
Berkeley Coronet cambrics....... ane 18¢ 
Berkeley No ey 20c 
Berkeley No. 100 cambrics...........- 27¢ 
Berkeley Extra cambrics hat aa 5 oes 
Berkeley No. 150 cambrics........ oe 0 88C 
Berkeley No. 180 cambrics.. eee 
Berkeley No. 300 cambriecs..... . -38C 
Berkeley magi none Cloths 
No PL wes <awiere see es ees 6 ee es «-19¢ 
Sih; SD. 5 sce Wis ce eWileeSe 6860 Ree See aeew 21c 
i cas Saks Fe wi wee es ae eee ee 23c 
IG. SOOO is vce Pee eerccsicasccceccces see 
GD a Ge cb Ow bo ak bee mde 31c 
No. 4000... ovens sceecnvcse seal 
No. 5000 .. . .ob& emer er 
N aia awa aes 6 Ue e aa re & ee Oe balers 40c 
Smith, ies & Co. have named the 


following new prices on ginghams and 
chambrays: 


Red Seal zephyrs and York seersucker.18%4c 
York dress gingham and Silverbrook 
seersucker ° 668s Cea ewe os 16%4¢ 
Berwick chambray, 32’'...... l7%ec 
Yomac gingham, 32” 21c 
Yovex gingham, tig 24ec 
TS ae eee eee 26¢c 
NY A, OE So ek On ae ae aw ae 18%ec 
I CS ON wea a aS ae ao ae whee 23 ec 
Kroy Krinkle 18 Ig 
Holanda York eer ee eee 27%ec 
Criterion chambray, 30°. ......ccscssessd 
SPOTL GIBMMICE .6 cicacscss 14 %9¢ 
‘ireside gingham 15 ee 
ladiator gingham ........ 20¢c 
Eastworth seersucker ... 16 1e¢ 
len cloth Teer Te rr ert 18c 
Amory, Savane & Co. have named 


new gingham prices which show an 
medium 
a yard higher on the 
and on the fine goods, 


idvance of Ic a yard on a 


grade, and Ic 
etter grades 
Orders on 27-inch Red Rose con- 
firmed at 7c. rhe 

id been sold up, * 


Orders on the 


are 
product for spring 
not to cost over” 
following, 
which the concern has on its books, 
ire subject to confirmation by the 
as they are above the tentative 
prices at which they placed. 


Kalburnie, at 


his price. 


uver, 
were 


2Ic, 32-inch B. 


32-inch 


Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


M. C. Seersucker at 23%c; 32-inch 
Toile du Nord at 24%c; and 30-inch 
Imperial Chambray at 24%c. The 


2c and the other three are 
up Ic a yard. “ The entire production 
ot these lines has been sold up and 
they have been withdrawn from sale.” 

The prices on the 32-inch Verian 
tissue, Jacquelin and Gilbrae fine 
yarn ginghams, have need 
Ic a yard. 

Cone Export & Commission Co. has 
named 
follows: 
nita, 9c. 

T. Holt Haywood Dept., Fredk. 
Vietor & Achelis, has priced th 

their gingham 
covering all of 


first is up ! 


been adva 


ginghams as 


124%c, and 


prices on dress 


Crown, Bo- 


e bal- 
lines for 
the better 


ance of 
spring, 
grades. 

J. L. Bailey & Co. have 
prices on their ginghams, for 

Wellington, Sears & Co 
priced 2.20 Samoset denims, for 
livery this year, at 20'%c. 

The Farish 
denims for November-December de- 
livery on a basis of 19¢ for 

Catlin & Co. 
ham prices. 

Fred. Baker. 
Wilton Mfg. Co., 


named 
spring 
have 
de- 
Co. is now offering 
2.20S. 
have named new ging 
formerly with the 
has taken over the 
management of the Thomas Street | 
office of Clarence Whitman & Co. 
Philip Alexander, formerly with the 
Ceasor Mills, with 
the Winshire 
cently moved from 
to 62 White Street. 


Manchester Mar ket 


(¢ ‘ontinued from page 157) 


is now associated 
Textile Co., which re- 


17 Walker Street 


they are cutting each ‘others’ throats. 
On the other hand there are those who 
believe that salvation can come to the 
trade only through a reduction in 
standing charges and producing 
and weft at the lowest possible 
Only a retail business has been men- 
tioned in American yarns for home | 
consumption. Sales of have | 
been isolated. Little 
shown itself in Egyptian spinnings. 
Most of the offers in bundles for 
India have been quite out of the ques- 
tion. Demand remains dull for Euro- 
pean countries. 
Cloth Business Patchy 

Speaking generally, the cloth mar- 
ket this week has been quieter than 
for some time. The political situation 
abroad has undoubtedly had a marked 
effect upon the attitude of merchants. 
The troublesome state of affairs in the 
Near East may injure trade with In- 
dia and should the dis- 
approve of British policy the effects 
might be 
goods to China continue to 
An increase in the tariff of 50 
cent. will mean the addition of 
1% per cent, on the 
Scattered sales have occurred, 


twist 


cost. 


weight 


activity has 


natives there 


serious. Shippers of piece 


price of 


look on. | 
per | 
about | 
goods. | 


chic fly | 


greater capacity and 
guarantee a maximum factor of safety. 
This desirable result is secured by use 
of the maximum number and size of 
balls, assembled without use of a filling 
slot, 


Thus under 
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Factor 


OMPARATIVELY for their sizes 


Gurney Ball Bearings 


thus in 


in raceways whose 


curvature 
closely approximates that of the balls. 
continuous overload of 
shock, the theoretical point of contact 


Maximum Safety 


have 
effect 


becomes in fact an area of contact. 


Let Gurney engineers assist in ‘simpli- 
fying and economizing on your bear- 
ing problems. 


BALL 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





(2037) 


GURNEY 


BEARINGS 
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18130 











| 
t 


in mulls and jaconets, for Calcutta | 
and Madras, but taking India as a} 
whole less business has been about. 


America continues 
for 
pur- 


News from South 
more promising. 

home consumption 
chased only in limited quantities 


( yoods suitable 


have been 


SELL 


AT ONCE 


you can start to save 10 to 15 
tons of coal out of every 100 


Put Sells Roller Bearings in your 


hanger, pulley or foot of shafting; 

Ilere are a few nationally known 

users 

MILLERS MILLING COMPANY 

AUNT JEMIMA MILLS COMPANY 

FRENCH, SHRINER & URNER 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COM 
PANY (25 plants) 

NEWBERRY CoTTON MILLS 

Bancock & WILCOX Mre, COMPANY 

BORDEN CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 

bopGe BROTHERS 

AMERICAN Car & FOUNDRY COMPANY 

We'll send you copies of letters from sev 

eral of these concerns, also from many 

others, telling of al and power savings 


from 10 to 30 per cent 


And we can make ompt shipment of a 

size Roller Bearings 

Besides belping you through the present 
oal shortage, they will pay for them 
selves 1 short while Now, why don't 


uu put them in? 


Your 


FOI 


oth 


ROYERSFORD 


56 N 





see that you get Sells, it’s 


»X} 


street, 


plant overnight without taking down a 
using your present hanger frames. 





NDRY 


marked The 
erimentation 


& MAC 


Phila., 


S Poller Bearings 


t things started 


Pa 


bearing that 


HINE CO 


is years 






past any 
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L.E.DOMMERICH & CO. 


5 " 
Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales | 

| General Offices 


| 254 Fourth Avenue 
: 


NEW YORK 


Established over 8@ years 





CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
| | SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
| NEW YORK CITY 


| APPLAUSE 


Fixe many years the world has been bestow- 


ing its most sincere form of applause upon .: P. STEVENS & CO ; 


the products of the American Woolen 
Company-~—by continually demanding and using 


more and more of the fine fabrics made by that Commission Merchants 


Company. 


Today the American Woolen Company requires 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
fifty-seven mills to make the millions of yards of NEW YORK 


durable, dependable coatings, suitings, and dress 





goods which the world demands because the 
whole world knows that American Woolen Com- 
CLOTH DOUBLERS 


WINDERS and MEASURERS 


For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 


J. E. WINDLE Worcester, Mass. 


Talbot Mills 









pany woolens and worsteds are standard. 





| American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. } 
} 




















Dunn Worsted Mills 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. North Billerica, Mass. 
Selling Agency FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
American Woolen Company Fancy A orsteds Uniform Cloths 
of New York Seer eneenennnenes 





18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


Se gee 

aa ae OO ae 
ee es 
New York City aok 


eM 


ee 


Piece Dyes ESTABLISHED 1857 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. enedilatinn 
Selling Agents 









Velours 
Selling Agents 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 
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6 
; 
; 
7 | : will be in steady demand for coats in many of the new French fabrics ue 
| ther Affects i y en’s Wear Trade 
i ca iu and wraps of the sportwear variety Some of these cords are too extreme, - 
1 17 9 7 ve . 
| = oo prono ‘e or > ns > Oo ‘ 
} Spot Women’s Wear Poiret Twill a Leader too pronounced or too expensive t Firm oa Hopetul 
i make to become widely popular on 
i : - The Poiret twill still holds the lead the American market . - a 
i Buyers Move Cautiously on Season- ;,, the dress and suit end of. the - See larKet, Fancy Back Overcoatings May 
j able Lines—Trade Centers on F ila ae a : 1 Carry Another Season—Amer- 
able Line: rade Uenters market. Serges however are coming Women’s W sar Trade Notes 
. . . ; : € rage LNOTe: ican Woole Advance 
Certain Style Numbers to the fore to an extent which had a ee Ng ean oolen Advances 
. ° : « ome Ss < aepe oO . —_ . > } 
——e Spot business on the women’s wear been thought unlikely some weeks : " : he advances made at mid-week by 


Pr. Guerin x Co. has advanced prices the American Woolen Co 
on lines of leno weave fabrics 5 to 


fabric market has been affected some- ago. When it is recalled that the pro serve to 
what adversely by the continuance of duction of some of the New England crystallize the upward trend of the 
, warm weather. This is more true in corporations was completely checked. (727° bet YORG. “These. goods ate masher “The 
coatings than in the other kinds of during last spring and summer and being shown tor the spring, 1923, 
goods. There is a certain amount of that it only recently has come back 
shopping going on all the time but jnto the market. one cause for 
buyers, at least, through the jobbing scarcity of goods is self-evident. 
trade, are bidding less than holders Already some houses have had to 
consider the goods to be worth so that handle their trade on the allotment 
little business is resulting. basis. This is however more indica 
Buyers Seek Particular Fabrics tive of the vacuum which existed be 
Che coating of the Bolivia or Mar- cause of non-production of serges that 
vellatype continues to be the leader, it is of any new or effective revival 
though buyers are more interested in of use of that fabric. 
the better known brands than they are 
in similar fabrics without established 
reputation. Velours are in good de- 
mand, but here also buyers are cen- 
tering their interest on certain style 
numbers with a result that the market 


iS spotty. It 1S explained that retail BR ADF( RD CABLE 


buyers have been sold garments of in- 


rise has been fore- 
shadowed by persistent rumors 
i through the market. A number of 
effect and have met much favorable the independent mills have been 
comment. A wide variety of colors making advances as they sold their 
production with a result that many 
effects in checks, plaids, stripes, ete. of them are 20 to 25c. a yard higher 


than at the opening. The advance by 
dresses, skirts, suits, and coats, as the 


season. They present an entirely new 


and weaves is shown with open work 


They are being taken for use in 


big company comes at a time 


well as for trimming and contrast when it should prove an aid to 


- : ; : , 
with similar goods in solid colors, elothiers who are now showing 


°C Tre ] ter 11 » ¢ » ; 
which are also offered in the same de spring models to the retail trade in 
partment many parts of the country. 
Some of the markets stylers are look- he trade is looking for spring The 


ing for improvement in the poplin be- openings from some of the houses, 


> men’s wear market remains in 
a firm, healthy condition, with the ex 


fore long. One of the reasons behind which have not yet shown lines, in pectation of higher prices in many 


this is the prevalence of corded effects the near future quarters and a feeling of greater 
trust in underlying conditions than 
has been current for some time, De 


spite the fact that the lingering of 





Serine fobrice by certain. cutters in Bradford, Eng., Oct. 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). mild weather into a period when the 
past seasons, and consequently they The Bradford market shows increasing confidence in merino first cold days of fall usually aid in 
are now specifying that they are in values. Liverpool sales on Sept. 28 went strongly and prices were stimulating business, has disappointed 
terested only in garments made from slightly above a London parity. Users are becoming reconciled those who aa watching the retail 
certain style numbers the service to 64s at five shillings and topmakers will not sell any substantial side. there are indications that there 
value of which they know. weight for less than that figure. Business is of moderate dimen- will a, al searcity of desirable 
Fancy back coatings for women are sions, but the market is by no means at a standstill. Botany tall goods 
not making a strong finish to the fall spinners have put up quotations in line with tops, though new Fancy Backs Seem Secure 
season, but plaid coatings more on the business is slow. Fine crossbred ine and yarns move in sy mpathy Fancy back overcoatings have re- 
tweed order, with the same pattern on with merinos. Medium crossbred yarns are in dem: and for the mained slow to manufacture notwith 
both sides, are considered to be good hosiery trade. Otherwise 50s quality and below are only steady. standing the experience which mills 
property. It is believed that they - — have had during the last two years on 
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A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 










For Clean Wool 


free from all grease— 
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After passing through Sargent Wool Washing Machines, ce 

dirty, greasy wool becomes soft, white and open—free from 

all animal and earthy materials. 

The wool is given the thorough cleaning so absolutely neces- It 
sary to the success of subsequent operations and the produc- 7 
tion of the best woolens and worsteds. + th. 
Sargent Models 34 and 35 Wool Washers are equipped with ae 
the Suspended Rakes that are proving so superior to the wl 
Supporting Rake Construction in safety, simplicity and as 
power savings. bu 
Whether you scour or wash 1,500 or 25,000 Ibs. of wool he 
per day you will find a Sargent Machine to do the work. oe 
Write for catalog and further information. y 
di 
m: 
: ae 9 ’ re 
Universal Five-roll Friction Calender C. G. Sargent s Sons Corporation is 
GRANITEVILLE - - - MASS. in 
Import————and Export - 
= ae ——_ th 
pl 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


ee eee yy 





D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 





Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R.KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
New England Representative 
PETER JOHNSON 
No. Scituate, R. F. D. No. 1, R. L. 


GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS rOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNOUGHT PICKERS | 
SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN | 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBI:. 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 





Write for Catalogues 
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Wool Goods Markets—Continued 


m. Clothiers will apparently ab- 
rb every yard that can be made 
tilable, and selling agents foresee 
ther good season ahead for fancy 
ks. Men on the primary market 
precate the policy of some mills 


pressing production along cer- 
n popular lines to the limit. 
ght shifts, they say, may help 
individual mill for the time 


ing, but in the long run they mean 
overdoing of some style and a 
iction which affects not only that 
ll but many others in the industry. 
Care not to cheapen the fabric may 
reserve the vogue of fancy backs. 
Merchants in the primary market 
believe that the small jobber or 
clothier can make a living profit from 
the handling of his fall goods if he 
does not yield to the pressure being 
brought upon him by the retailer and 
sacrifice them too early in the season. 
It is stated from a reliable source 
that retailers are taking unstable or 
insolvent concerns and using prices 


which are quoted from such sources 
as the basis of their arguments for 


buying only at close figures. The 
heightened efficiency and _ reduced 


profits of mills and the curtailed and 
disappearing profits of the cutter or 
middlemen, are being absorbed by the 
retailer, it is charged, and are not 
benefiting the consumer or aiding the 
industry by increasing to the extent 
they should, the. breadth of distribu- 
tion. First hands are confident that 
the wholesaler who does not give in 
to the extreme pressure for distress 
prices, will be able to sell at a rea- 
sonable basis before the season ends. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
The American Woolen Co. on Wed- 
October 4, announced ad- 
vances on goods in a number of de- 
partments. The advances are as fol- 
ws by departments and mills: 
Department 1, Division A 


nesday, 


Mill Advance 
shington Tlee to 2h 
1d Worsted Tle to 27% 
er , Oc to 35c 


ton lie to 30¢ 
Department 1, Division B 





Vashington ae ee to 25c 
od Worsted Tic to 30¢ 
r 12%c to 25c 
Fulton l7lge to 25c 
Department 2 
tional and Providence... Tige to 
“aranac L0c to 
Arden .. 17%ec to 
hamplain -l2%ec to 
verside ‘ l2%c to 20c 
Manton 2lec to 17%&« 
chor ‘ 10c to 
s 10« to 
y bosse t 71 to ly ¢ 
osup Te to 10c 
Department 3, Division C 
sabet a Ke to l2%ec 
Department 7 
li . iT to 25« 
On to 30c 
tan 15 to 274%ee 
Department 8&8, Division A 
shington Lie to 32%c 
ii 2%we to 2ZTw 
0 eee . _ : le to 12%« 


|. C. Clough is now associated with 
United States Worsted Co. in the 
vling of its wear fabrics. 
Clough was recently with the 
mtrose Worsted Co. and previous 
that connection he was with Dept. 
‘tf American Woolen Co, 
r. Guerin & Co. have been ap- 
nted selling agents for the Sunny- 
10k Woolen Mills of Philadelphia. 


men’s 
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DOBBINS 


OAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


Users Resist Rise 
in Tops at Bradford 










Five Shilling Basis for 64s Not Ac- 
ceptable—Waiting for a Lead 
from Australia 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

BRADFORD, ENG., Sept. 19.—Dur- 
ing the week London has closed, and 
though there was some irregularity 
at the end, the extreme rates had not 
been reflected in Bradford quota- 
tions, and consequently topmakers 
saw no justification for altering their 






protective attitude. Quotations her 
remained firm at late rates, and top- 
makers refused to take the risk of 
selling forward on a cheaper basis, 
though they were hoping to get in at 
lower prices in Australia. ‘This atti- 
tude of caution was a striking 
ture of the situation, because usually | 
topmakers are only too anxious to 
bear the market just before the Aus- 
tralian sales open. 


Business Held Up 


There are those who think that a 








W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 


I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather Manufacturers 


reasonable level ol values would lead | Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers Chrome Wat . 
to the placing of a large amount of Tannery: Keighley, Eng. Office and Factory: Hudeon, Maes. 


business which is now being held up. = 


in an extensive ying movement. | EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


Of course, most of them covered well 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


fea- 














extensive buying movement. 


ahead on the last occasion, but it 
looks as if this policy of buying for- 
ward will be continued. It is de- 
clared that the trade, from the man- 
ufacturer downward, is ripe for 
another spell, and that a 
64s at 4s even at a higher 
figure if Australia 
justified it, might lead to the placing 
of so large an 


buying 
6d, or 
proceedings in 


amount of business 


Export Business 
CAN be done—itf 
you know how 


We are specialists, both as to territory and arti- 
cles handled: territory, South America where 
we have had an office on the ground for over 15 
years; goods handled, machinery and supplies 
for the Textile Trade. 


that prices would rapidly seek higher 
levels. 

Medium and coarse crossbred tops 
and yarns are barely steady, and a 
keen buyer could obtain a concession. 
There is not much activity, and users 
know that they can get all that they 
require at any 
pressure on combs or spindles such 


time. There is no 


as characterises the finer qualities. 


Exports to U.S. A. 

Exports to the United States dur- 
ing August showed a reduction in 
semi-manufactures and an 
in manufactured goods. The position 
for the last three months is 
below — 


increase 


If you manufacture goods of that character, this 
may suggest a solution of one of your problems. 
We take delivery in New York, and pay in New 


shown 


Aug. July June 
4% 54 


Worsted yarn, 1,000 Ibs 12 r . oe 7 a: . 

Worsted tissues, 1,000 sq York funds; if your goods do not conflict with 
yds. .. ete 719 g§ 639 : : Be : 

Woolen tissues, 1,000 sq : lines we are now carrying we'd be glad to talk 
yas. 5... 771 «G85 55 VIN} 


The figures with regard to piec« it over with you. 


goods confirm reports 
houses to the effect that where deliv- 
eries can be made in time to get in 
under the present tariff, shipments ar¢ 
being rushed across. 
separate figures for the exports of 


from export 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS, 
South American Branch of The Torrington Company 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Address: INC. 


There are no 


tops to the United States, but the Ge om 
° - . y i? 0, 1, 
exports from the Bradford district SOTFERE OD 


during August were only £375, com- 
pared with £40,043 in July and 
in June—a 
ment of trade. 


35.015 in drastic curtail- 
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Reputation for Giving 
True Representation 


Do 


ww 


6. 


There is not any exaggeration nor any misrepresen- 


tation in our claims for what the Winder will ac- 
complish. We stand on our merits of integrity and 
value for what we guarantee and recommend. 


The Bottle Cone and Bottle Bobbin as shown are 
used for winding all kinds of yarns from the skein 
or rewind. 


We will prove 45 Ibs. per dav of 150 Denier Fibre 
Silk from the Skein on 18 Spindles by one girl. 
This is only one example and look this in the face. 


For 
developments we are operating the spindle 1750 
R. P. M., which means an ontake of 550 yards per 
minute. That is winding production, and at the 
knitting machine it gives results you cannot dispute 


Rewinding and Moistening Silk on our new 


or obtain by other winding methods. 


The Automatic Non-Cup Positive Builder lays the 
yarn accurately and true. The Non-Lift Spindle 
and Knot-Catcher. These insure the free and uni- 
form release of the varn the entire package and 
produce a fabric that no other method can equal. 


Actual operation proves the value of the machine 
for skein winding in giving quantity and quality. 


Tight-and-Loose Stitch is costing to-day many dol- 
lars and hours of toil, and to the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Trade we can prove wonderful advantages 
to be obtained by using our winding methods. 


The principle of winding yarns by our method will 
pay you to investigate and test out to prove we have 
the machine needed this long time. 


Do not let the question of higher winding efficiency 
slip by without giving us your inquiry for further 
information, and a sample to wind for your test 
trial. 
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Demand for Hosiery 
Improves Decidedly 





Business in Silks More Active— 
Heather Situation Still Sub- 
ject of Discussion 
Selling agents in the hosiery market 
have reported a decided improvement 
in business during the week on several 
different classes of merchandise. The 
most noticeable change has occurred 
in silks, but generally is 
evidencing a much stronger tone. It 
is remarked that there are very few 
out-of-town buyers in the market con- 
sidering the fact that so many spring 
lines have been opened recently, but 
many sellers are receiving fairly large 
orders through the mails every day 
now, and a few are actually getting 
all the business they can take care of. 
Jobbers for the most part, however, 
are not buying very far ahead except 
in those cases where mills are offering 
goods at extraordinarily low prices in 
order to secure a large volume of busi- 
Price competition is very keen 
and certain selling agents have been 
forced to revise their prices down- 
ward in order to cope with the situ- 

ation. 

What has really stimulated busi- 
ness during the last few weeks, is the 
confidence produced by improved 
economic conditions throughout the 
country, with the consumer and the 
tailer. Stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers have been low for some time, 
but until lately they have lacked con- 
fidence enough to provide against a 
demand which many thought was in- 
evitable at this time. 


business 


ness, 


Heathers Worrying Many , 
The only thing which is clouding 
the vision of selling agents and job- 
bers at the present time is the 
heather situation. The 
of this question, although apparently 


seriousness 


being ignored by many sellers, 1s 
being forcefully impressed upon 
everyone in the hosiery field. There 


is little doubt that heathers will sell 
to a certain extent, but many are 
losing sight of the fact that if no 
business could be taken on this class 
of merchandise the final result would 
spell ruin for many jobbers and also 
a number of mills. Certain men in 
the trade have pointed out recently 
that although the type of woman who 
does not adhere strictly to style will 
wear sport clothing and consequently 
will want heathers to go with it, she 
will be in that class which in many 
cases will wear the stockings she 
purchased last year, which were of 
a better wearing quality on the aver- 
age than those on the market today. 
On the other hand it is argued that 
sport attire will be worn principally 
by the woman whose means allow her 
the luxury of a complete 
In that case heathers will be sold in a 


wardrobe. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


fair way providing that the weather 
It is exceedingly difficult 
to predict the outcome of the situa- 
tion at this time, however, for there 
is nothing dependable about women’s 
ideas as to style, and conditions are 
as liable to change suddenly as not. 
Jobbers and selling agents should co- 
operate with each other in every way 
possible to make the best of a-dis- 


is severe. 


agreeable situation. 
Demand for Silks Stronger 
The improvement in demand for 


‘Brooklyn. The firm also 


located at the northwest corner of 
Broadway and 34th Street, adjoining 
Macy’s The Fain organization will 
entire 
struction on which is expected to get 
under way in September, 1924. The 
Fain lease takes effect Dec. I, 1923. 
The Fain 
five retail knit 
present timé 


occupy the structure, con- 


interests are operating 
wear stor at the 
im»New York and 
controls 
the Simonson Building at. 506 Fifth 
Avenue, on which negotiations for a 


That jobbers are practically through with the cheaper crades 


of nainsooks is nearly a certainty. 


Manufacturers who have been 


endeavoring to produce this merchandise at.a price to meet the 
demand for cheaper lightweight underwear that started with the 
jobber last January have made such a failure where sizes are con- 
cerned that many jobbers are refusing to handle anything but the 


standard brands. 


business on the cheaper bals. 
cently that selling agents are adopting a very independent atti- 
tude as regards prices and deliveries on bals, and it is known that 


the majority of the cheaper lines are practically sold up. 


This may account for the improvement in 
Certain jobbers have stated re- 


How- 


ever, the present lack of demand for the average nainsook garment 
may mean that makers of the standard brands are booking a 


much larger business. 


silk hosiery has become quite pro- 
nounced. Jobbers all over the coun- 
try are buying in much better volume 
and selling agents have derived a 
great deal of encouragement from 
the change in the situation. The de- 
mand is centering around the class of 
merchandise that the retailer will of- 
fer for $1.00 to $1.50, but a number of 
full fashioned houses have also re- 
ported a better movement of higher 
priced lines. There is no doubt that 
the woman of fashion will require the 
utmost in hosiery to wear with the 
more formal gowns advocated by the 
style originators, although the ma- 
jority of men in the trade agree that 
the “$1.00 retailer” grade will be 
the big seller this fall. As far as 
colors are concerned, there will be 
practically nothing worn excepting 
blacks and cordovans. The demand 
for light colors has been on the wane 
for some time and has lately sim 
mered down to the staple shades. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


A new 14-strand, 
pure silk thread stocking, with high 
spliced heel and mercerized top, in 
all colors and sizes, 8 to 10, will soon 
be offered to the retail trade by E. W. 
Robischon, Inc. 
called ‘“ Honeysuckle,” and will be 
priced at $12 per dozen. This con 
cern is also offering an all-over silk 
stocking, “ Morning Glory,” at $21 
per dozen. 

Plans for a new 12-story bui 
in the heart of Broadway, to be de- 
voted to the 
goods products of the Fain Knitting 
Mills, were announced yesterday by 


Fain. The 


20-inch boot, 


This number will be 


retailing of the knit 


1] 


Irving building wil 





lease to open a women’s apparel con- 
cern are under way. 

There has been an active demand 
lately for silk» and fibre mixed 
hosiery in cordovans especially, and 
also in blacks. 

During the past two weeks an in- 
tense competition has developed on 
ladies lightweight 240 needle, combed 
goods. Prices have been ‘at a va- 
riance, and a number of sellers have 
been forced to adjust their figures 
to meet the demands of jobbers. 

The season for fleeces is nearly 
Business during the last few 
merchan 
satisfactory, but 


over. 
months on this 
dise has been very 


class of 


the demand for fleeces at present is 
quite dull. 


Outerwear Business 
for Fall is Active 


Certain Lines of Shakers Practi- 
cally Sold Up—Slight Improve- 
ment in Spring Goods 

Business in knitted outerwear dur- 
ing the week has improved so rad- 
ically that many sellers have had all 
they could do to take care of the de- 
mand. A number of mills are sold 
up on certain classes of fall goods 
and the majority of 
report a decidedly better tone in the 
demand for spring merchandise. Job- 


selling agents 


bers are realizing too late how low 


their stocks have become, and are 
buying a little in anticipation of their 
future needs. In many cases this is 
made necessary by the fact that very 
few mills are able to deliver goods 
at a date early enough to suit the job- 
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Underwear Business 
Greatly Improved 


Sellers Report Strengthening 
Demand for Wool Goods— 
Women’s Goods Better 
Conditions in the underwear market 
are continuing to show a substantial 
improvement. The majority of sellers 
are expressing much more confidence 
in the situation, and feel that they 
may expect a good demand with the 
arrival of colder weather. This bet 
ter feeling is more general in con- 
nection with fall merchandise than 
with spring goods, but a number ‘of 
the cheaper spring lines are sold up 
or nearly sold up, so that business 
will probably be quiet for some time 
until the 
period commences. 


anyhow buying 


duplicate 
In heavyweights, 
demand _ for 


quality merchandise has been noticed 


a gradually increasing 
recently, and sellers of this class of 
underwear are much pleased over the 
turn in W ool 
been in active demand in certain sec 


affairs. goods have 
tions of the trade, and jobbers have 
been requesting earlier delivery on 
all orders outstanding. 

Because of the religious holiday on 
Monday of this week, business ,was 
quiet, but orders started to conie in 
on Tuesday again, the volume of 
which was encouraging. Certain sell 
ers this week have been wondering if 
the change in temperature would dis 
courage those buyers who have been 
operating with the expectation of an 
early winter, but so far no change 
has been noticed in their attitude. Th« 
majority of orders booked after the 
start of the cool spell a week or two 
ago were the result of rush orders re- 
from retailers 
whose stocks of fall and winter under- 
wear were practically nil, and it was 


ceived by jobbers 


hoped that jobbers, after discovering 
that the mills could not fill new orders 
under four or five weeks’ time would 
think it wise to buy a little merchan 
dise ahead. 

Demand for Quality Stronger 

With the cheaper lines of heavy- 
weights the question of price is of 
prime importance to the buyer. The 
demand recently has been principally 
for the better grades, however, and 
it is said that jobbers, who a short 
time ago were contesting price ad- 
vances, are now asking for prompt 
accommodation on all their purchases 
and are apparently wasting little time 
worrying about prices. In view of 
the present cost of yarns jobbers 
should feel safe in buying ahead fre ely 
at prevailing prices, but the tendency 
with most of them seems to be toward 
Wool goods 
have been the center of the 


conservative operation. 
recent 
improvement in business, particularly 
because of the fact that jobbers have 


neglected to replenish their stocks of 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


_ Naturally it is your ambi- 
tion to turn out better hosiery 
at every opportunity. 


And our ambition has 
been, for the past ten years, 
to make the Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitter produce finer 
and smoother fabric for you. 
Experience of users shows 
how well we have succeeded. 


We are now able to sell 
Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitters in all foreign 
countries. 


On request we will send the 
‘Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitter Machine Instruction 
Book’’ giving detailed informa- 
tion and description of every 
important part of the machine 


We have issued ajvery complete and informative 
book ‘‘The"Science of Knitting.’’ Price $3.00 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


his class of merchandise for so long 
i time, 


Women’s Underwear Improves 

Another encouraging feature of this 
week’s business is the slight improve- 
ment in women’s goods. This class 
of underwear has been so long at a 
standstill that sellers had almost given 
up hope of seeing any real demand for 
some time, but it is thought that with 
the change in styles and a return to 
more sensible ideas as to dress in 
addition to the expected cold weather 
this fall and winter, women, especially 
in suburban and country districts, will 
turn with favor toward knitted under- 
wear. The short skirt made the aver- 
age knitted undergarment impractic- 
able for the fashionably dressed 
woman, but longer skirts will cer- 
tainly encourage the wearing of a 
heavier garment which will provide 
more comfort during the winter 
months. There is really no way of 
determining what the women of the 
country will do in the matter of dress, 
however, and for this reason the ma- 
jority of selling agents handling 
women’s lines are not inclined to over- 
estimate the importance of these pre- 
dictions. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


The advertising campaign being 
launched by the Knit Goods Manufac 
turers of America to promote the sale 
of knitted underwear starts next Sun- 
day, October 8, in New York. The 
rotogravure sections of the World 
and the Times will be used as the 
first mediums, and other papers run- 
ning rotogravure sections in some of 
the larger cities throughout the coun 
try will later carry advertisements. 
rhe results of the campaign are being 
watched for with great interest by 
selling agents, jobbers and retailers, 
and the general opinion is that the in 
dustry will benefit greatly by this ad 
vertising. There are a few whose 
views on the subject are not in accord 
with the majority and there are also 
many who have neglected to send in 
their subscriptions to the fund, but 
there is at the present time $100,000 
in the hands of the association and 
this sum will probably be swelled be 
fore long by the contributions of those 
members who at the present time are 
not convinced of the possibilities off 
ered by the campaign. 

\ large seller of underwear stated 
this week that there was a marked 
lifference in the volume of orders on 
wool underwear he has received lately 
as compared with his cotton numbers. 
He has noticed a decided change in 
the attitude of many jobbers who be 
fore the cold snap a few weeks ago 
were buying price entirely. 

Many jobbers are just commencing 
to realize that they are confronting a 
serious situation in the matfer of de- 
liveries. Selling agents have for the 
last two weeks been trying to pacify 
certain buyers who think that their 
orders should be taken care of imme- 
liately, not considering the fact that 


their suspended operation has forced 
many mills to cut down production 
tc a degree where a new order takes 
four or five weeks to fill. 

Robert G. Hankin, knit goods job- 
ber of Amsterdam, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the Amsterdam 
City Hospital Association. Mr. Han- 
kin replaces John R. Blood, of the 
Blood Knitting Co., whe has held 
the office for several years but de- 
clined re-election. 


Knitted Outerwear 


(Continued from page 167) 





ber, who, on account of the colder 
weather which set in two weeks ago, 
is himself being pressed by the re- 
tailer to make early deliveries. 

The demand for quality merchan- 
dise is becoming more _ noticeable 
every day, according to certain sell- 
ers, although the cheaper lines are 
also selling actively. This is welcome 
news to many mills, but, as one selling 
agent in the trade expresses it, it is a 
pity that many jobbers do not care 
to take the trouble to educate their 
customers to buying a better grade of 
goods, for if certain jobbers could 
carry more of them in stock they 
could probably sell more accounts 
than they can at the present time. 

Shaker Business Active 

\ number of selling agents have 
reported lately that they are sold up 
nearly to the first of December on 
shakers. Business on the better 
grades of shakers has been consid- 
erably better, and many of the lines 
which are so well sold are of this 
class. One seller stated this week 
that he did not intend to take any 
more orders on shakers until he opens 
his line for next spring, 
be some time next month. 

Sport coats of all descriptions are 
selling remarkably well, the trend be 
ing toward the lighter shades. There 
is a very noticeable demand for nov- 
elties in this class of merchandise, and 
anything that presents a new idea 
either in construction or finish is 
quickly snapped up by the buyer. 

The higher priced spring lines are 
still rather quiet. Some of the cheaper 
grades of bathing suits are moving 
more freely, but here again the de- 
mand for novelties is predominant 
and many 


which will 


jobbers are postponing 
buying their requirements until more 
lines are brought out in the market. 
Fall Lines Active 

\s a matter of fact the call for 
fall merchandise has been the out- 
standing feature of the knitted outer 
wear market this week. Buyers are 
finding that they are not able to get 
goods at a moment’s notice and as 
result are willing to do a little antici 
pating in placing their orders. The 
call during the last week or ten days 
for the muffler has been of such di- 
mensions that sellers are led to believe 
that this line of knitted outerwear is 
going to be as popular this year as 
last. Certain prominent sellers point- 
ed out this week that mufflers in the 
camel shades have been the center of 
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REG US PAT. OFF 





Bottlebobbin vs. 


Supercone 


ren hours of continuous running without 
small cones al bottlebobbins. 


replacement of 












That is the outstanding result when you wind your yarn 
onto a “ Universal” SUPERCONE, in preparation for 
knitting 









Number 80 “ UNIVERSAL” Winder is the machine that 
produces this 10’, 5 to 6-pound long-run cone 











It is being operated on Cooper and other Spring Needle 
Knitting Machines by men who formerly felt that the bottl 
bobbin was the only practical source of supply for such 
knitting equipment, 















but who are, today, most enthusiastic believers in the 


SUPERCONE 



















They testify to remarkable decreases in knitting cost and 
gratifying increases in the quality of the finished goods. 














Knitters—Investigate ! 


We make investigation easy The burden of proof is on our 
sales-engineers They do not give you selling talk They 
study and solve your problems, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


CUMPANY 


BOSTON 








Providence. 
Chicago, Utica, 
New York. 


Philadelphia, 
Charlotte. 
Atlanta. 





DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


REG US PAT OFF 
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am wash 


Showing new style drop stitch effect. 
Eliminating picking over extra stitches in 
transferring and looping. 


Can be applied to any Banner from 2’; in. 
dia. to 3% in. dia. either ladies or half hose. 


PLAIN 
TRANSFERING 
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Production same as plain work. 


HEMPHILL CO 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonist Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Px. 
Southern Office and Showrooms; Rooms 912, 913 James Bidz, Chattanooga, Team, | 
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Knit 


onsiderable interest to many jobbers. 
Boys V-neck sweaters form another 
feature of recent business. As cer- 


tain men point out, buyers are operat- 


ing on boys’ sweaters in a near nor- 
mal manner. 


Outerwear Trade Notes 

The Mengart Knitting Mills, 150 
Fitth Avenue, reports a volume busi- 
in alpaca and camel's hair 
sweaters and knitted novelties. This 
concern, which sells to the retail trade 
only, is now accepting orders on a 
six weeks’ delivery basis. The im- 
portations of this company, brought 
over from Europe by I. Mendelson, a 
member of the firm, are now attract- 
ing considerable attention, two num- 
bers, a women’s knitted slip-on and 
women’s blouse, being in particularly 
good demand. ‘These numbers have 
been blended to conform with Amer- 
ican style and the company is now 
doing a good business on these items. 

A four-page circular recently sent 
out by Peckham-Foreman, Inc., the 
subject of which was the “ Travelo” 
knit jacket manufactured by that 
company, is said to have attracted 
considerable favorable comment on 
the part of the dealers. The circular 
brings out the point that an appeal 
should be made to those who have as 
yet not purchased their coal, and for 
those who have not done so, keeping 
warm in a “ Travelo”’ might well be 
considered. E 

E. H. Buser, importer of knitted 
outerwear, who handles the lines of 
the Swiss Knitting Co., Berne, Switz- 
erland, in this market, has moved 
from 366 Broadway into new offices 
in the Columbia Trust Co. Building, 
358 Fifth Ave., Room 1106, 


ness in 


Honor Dr. E. W. France 

In celebration of his safe return 
trom his recent trip to Europe, as 
well as an expression of high regard 
and esteem, a dinner was tendered to 
Dr. E. W. France, Director of the 
Philadelphia Textile School, Tuesday 
evening, October 3, in the Tapestry 
Room of the Manufacturers’ Club. 
Chis dinner was given by a group of 
his friends among the members of 
this organization, who make up a 
“dining club,” the members of which 
usually lunch together at the club. 
Che affair was a complete surprise to 
Dr. France, who was totally unaware 
of the honor to be paid him, There 
were eighteen present at the dinner, 
including well-known textile 
men of Philadelphia. Ferdinand D. 
Fleming, who planned the entire af- 
Tair, 


many 


acted as toastmaster, and sev- 
eral of the guests spoke briefly, ex- 
pressing their regard for their guest 
ot honor. They included Thos. a 
Breslin, Breslin Bros. Co., Gloucester 
Citv, N. J.; William H. Richardson, 
Philadelphia and others. 


Dr. France Larchmont 
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Goods Markets—Continued 


OBITUARY 

Clarence Lyman Collins 
Clarence Lyman Collins, 
member of Clarence L. Collins & Co., 
cotton goods commission merchants, 
27 Thomas Street, died last Thursday 
at his country home, Horicon, N. Y., 
in his seventy-fifth year. He had not 
been actively connected with business 


senior 





Collins 


Clarence L. 


for five or six years, being in ill health 
practically all of that time. The 
funeral services were held at 834 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, 
where he was born. 


Conn., 


Mr. Collins was the son of Charles 
Collins, a member of the dry goods 
house of Collins, Atwater & Whitin, 
with which house he 
until he became a partner of Collins, 
Whitin & Co. The firm name was 
subsequently changed to Whitin & 
Collins and in 1916 to Clarence L. Col- 
lins & Co., under which style it has 
continued to date. 


was associated 


In 1874 he married Louise Vander- 
bilt Clark, daughter of Horace Clark 
and Maree Louise Vanderbilt, a 
daughter of Commodore 
Vanderbilt and younger sister of Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt. The only child 
of this union was Edith Lyman Col- 
lins. 

Mr. Collins = married Rosalba 
Beecher in 1886 from whom he was 
divorced in 1900. He was a promi- 
nent figure in the dry goods market 
as well as a factor in the social life 
of New York City about fifty years 
ago. He is well remembered by older 
members of the trade because of his 
resemblance to King Edward VII. to 
whom he claimed distant relationship. 
He maintained a private race track 
at his country place in the Adiron- 
dacks, owning a string of thorough- 
breds which have frequently figured 
prominently in trotting races. He 
was a member of the New York and 
Yacht Clubs, the Mer- 


Cornelius 


also spoke in an interesting manner chants Club, Sleepy Hollow Country 
on the economic conditions observed Club, Sons of the American Revolu- 
on his trip through Germany, France tion, societies of Mavflower Descend- 


and England. 


ants and Colonial Wars. A nephew, 
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“PARAMOUNT 
ETHOD” 

FABRIC 

HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in the 
art of finishing hosiery. It prevents the 
goods from creeping up during the dry- 
advan 


ing process and the following 


tages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. 

No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 
Goods lie better in boxes. 


Improved finish of the product. 
PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING 


been developed to meet every require- 



















have 


ment of correct finishing. 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIP- 


MENT you are assured of an increased 





seliing value in your merchandise, greater production and fewer 
You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
If inter- 
ested, our representative will call, DEMONSTRATING IN 
YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT 


the improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Dry- 


seconds. 


space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. 


ing and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 


Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


Patented Sept. 17, 1918 





PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
Patented Nov. 4. 1919 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY 
FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets 
Chicago, Ill. 
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| FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 
eux SCHUBERT & SALZER, MASCHINENFABRIK, AG, sone 


Fine Gauge Hosiery 
is continuously increas- 


ing in popularity. 








Whi le the demand for 39 and 42 gauge 


hosiery will, ot course, always be para~ * Quality Stockings in the Minimum of Time.” 
mount, full fashioned hosiery of the finer 


sudes. 45. 48 on we & Salzer, H. Alban Ludwig, and Theodor Lieber- 
es and 51, will be desired in knecht ) are built in all fine gauges and with attach- 
ments for all novelty effects for which fashion may call. 
eke Schubert & Salzer Full Fashioned Let us tell you more about our most complete line 
Pit ; Hosiery Machines (Systems Schubert of equipment. 


Sole Ag ents in the U.S. and Canada 


-ALBRED HOPMANN. INC 


150-152 HUDSON AVENUB tow or UNION, N.J.. 





ever increasing quantity. 
























Winders Something New in Winding Reels 


Silk, Art Silk, Mohair, Worsted, Wool and Cotton 
—__—__ | from 

















Skeins, Cones or Tubes 


This machine is built with any number 
of spindles, on both sides; is equipped with 
an automatic builder (pat. pending), com- 
bined with a perfect tension, lubricating 
and positive knot-catching device. 





Je nahh a A. 


kyr me 





Spindle is operated by the knee, which 
leaves both hands of operator free to tie 
ends and thread guide. 


SS 


This machine is so constructed that it 
can be changed from a 14 oz. bobbin of silk 
to a 3 lb. bobbin in a few minutes. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


2124-2130-E. York Street, Phila. 








The B. P. Mates-Brown Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
: Middle West Selling Agents } 
Pat. Pending } 
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| For Half a Century 


we have manufactured 


MILL 
CRAYONS 


Nearly fifty years ago we 
started in as pioneers. 


The ‘‘Lowell’’ Crayon 


is made right by men who know 
how to satisfy the demands of the 
textile field. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


mills find them just soft enough 
to mark the finest materials = 
out injury and yet hard enough to 
vor well. . 
Ontain no oil or grease. 
Leave No Stains After Bleaching 
Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 


| 











New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 
Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machinefor 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other 
Garments. 
































Uses pointed 





staples, can 
not tear the 











finest fabric 


Send 
tor 
Catalogue 








|PROMPT SERVICE 
- RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY 













FINIGHING BOARDS 








| Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lt 








WILTS 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are hagnier and Stronger 


root, waterpreot and” elean—ro oracks 
dirt te sift through. 


Write for Prices and samples. 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 
viee is Quick 


WILTS VENEER CO., Richmond, Va. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


| solalimbed 1874 Manafecterers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


fiides, SimKers, JacKs, Etc. 















. Sixth Str 
i. L. Shoemaker & Co., 13,5:,Sixth Steet 








NEW BRUNSWICKH, N. J. 
—————=——————————————————— 
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son of Mrs. William P. Ketcham « 
New York, is connected with the firm 
of Clarence L. Collins & Ce 
James A. Atwood. Jr. 

James A., Atwood Jr., assistant 
treasurer of the Wauregan (Conn.) 
Co., son of the treasurer of the com 
pany, died September 27, at the age 
of 33, at his father’s home in Waure 
gan, Conn. He had been in poor 
nealth for a number of months. Mir. 
Atwood was born in Wauregan, 
graduated from Yale, and _ entered 
business immediately after his gradua 
tion. He was also assistant treasurer 
of the Ponemah Mills, Taftville, 
Conn., and of the Quinebaug Co., 
Danielson, Conn.; and also a director 
of the American Bleached Goods Co. 
otf New York. He maintained an 
office at Providence. Mr. Atwood 
is survived by his widow, three chil 
dren, his father and a sister. Funeral 
services were held in Wauregan, at 
tended by many 
cluding Robert 
H. C. Meserve, 


tional 


manufacturers in- 
\mory, president and 
secretary of the Na 


\ssociation of Cotton Mfrs. 





Andrew Frey 

Andrew Irey, for 30 years asso- 
ciated with the Oneida Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Utica, N. Y., and one of the most 
prominent figures in the knit goods 
industry, died of pneumonia on Wed 
nesday at his’ birthplace, Schatf 
hausen, Switzerland, at the age of 64. 
Having been in poor health for the 
last two years, he went to Switzerlan 
last July to recuperate, 
ill with pneumonia but 
Mr. Frey, before his appointment as 
general manager of the Oneida Knit 
ting Mills, was superintendent of the 
Norfolk & New Brunswick Under 
wear Co., of New Brunswick, N. J. 

t the time of his death he had been 
for 4 years president of the Frisbie & 
Stansfield Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 
a director of the Utica Trust & De 
posit Co., a member of the Utica 
Chamber of Commerce and all the 
prominent 
goods trade. 


but has been 
a short time. 


associations in the knit 
Besides being general 
manager of the Oneida company, he 
held the office of vice president of 
the concern. Mr. Frey was also prom 
inent in handling government con 
tracts during the war, 
of as one of the most practical knit 
goods men in the business 


and is spoken 


N. A. C. M. enon on Tariff 


(Continued from page 136d) 


opinions or wishes of the Consolidated 
Tariff Committee in all of its parts, it 
is not because of any lack of hard 
work on the part of your committee 
Meetings have been held and a great 
deal of individual work done by 
members. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN SKINNER, Chairmar 
J. ARTHUR ATWOOD 
ALBERT GREENE DUCAN 
RusseELL H, LEONARD 
Joun A. McGREGOR 
ANDREW G. PIERCE 
FRANK E. RICHMOND 
Joun E. RousMANIERI 
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Revolving Cams 





UD ULL 


PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
(Est. 1855, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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NEEDLES of QUALITY 


MACHINES of 
RECOGNIZED WORTH 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 
in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
Look at the Stamping of Your Box Labels 


Which Is Yours? This 


Don't spoil your labels 

and the put-up of your Or z 
goods with blurred and 

indistinct impressions 

from rubber stamps 





Nervous Tension Banished 


Only a person who has sat at a 
sewing machine watching for 
knots knows how this strains 
the eyes and nerves. TheM&B 
Stop Motion makes this un- 
necessary as it immediately stops 
the machine at knots. Complete 
information about this device 
sent on request, 

















For use on 


Willcox & Gibbs Flatlock 
Machine 


Merrow Shell Machine 
Merrow Edge Machine 


Our geared machines print perfect 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED 
wheels 

Lot numbers, sizes and color words 


instantly set in printing position. ‘ 5 
, P I Write for details 


The W.S. Mills Co. M & B Stop Motion attached to 


80 Parallel St., Bridgeport, Conn. Merrow Shell Machine 


M & B STOP MOTION 





Our machines are built special to 
meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Will last many years. 








Write for catalogue 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 Shepherd Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 


Laconia, N. H. 


| —————————————[_[_[_[_$_$_{_£_  ————— Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


for All Standard Makes of Machines 
“We Make the Best” 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
Scott & Williams Latch Needles 






FLARE TOP on 
mem, MAO IN AMERICA game 





NYE & TREDICK 
Rib Knitting Machines 


Dependable and durable, the re- M EK R R Oo W I N G 


sult of superb workmanship. In 





: ESTABLISHED 1838 
use for nearly half a century, 






ae? ; i : . : OVERSEAMING j 
knitting circular ribbed fabrics of OVEREDGING 
all descriptions. AND | 
SHELL STITCH 
: ve . MACHINES | 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. - Wilmington, Del. Oe oe FINISHING 
CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WILMINGTON | FOR 
| ALL KINDS 
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weater and Toque 
Machinery 


\Ve announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

loque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE - - ees 
Established 1846 














Knitted and Woven Fabrics 
THE MERROW MACHINE ci. 


214 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. 


| NEEDLES continentat 
| For All Types of Knitting Machines |f «© 
E. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 











Telephone—Barclay 2965 71 Murray Street, New York 


| “SWEATER MACHINE 




















Ribbons Remain Firm 
with Demand Varying 





Wide Numbers Popular with Mil- 
linery Buyers—Tinsels Also 
Favored 

Demand in the silk ribbon market 
for the most part during the week has 
continued firm according to a number 
of sellers who report they have noted 
no great change in market trend. They 
do, however, in nearly all instances, 
declare that the market today is in 
better condition than has been true 
for a number of weeks. The demand, 
they say, though not exceedingly 
heavy, has been steady and consistent. 

One fact noted is that wide num- 
bers have increased their popularity 
within the week and the demand, 
somewhat retarded, has developed 
with the result that these numbers are 
now enjoying general popularity and 
are meeting with heavier sales than 
have been noted for a number of 
months. This activity, say sellers, 
has come about through use of wide 
ribbons in the millinery field and is 
one which millinery buyers report is 
likely to continue for some time to 
come. They point out that this class 
of adornment is to continue its pop- 
ularity through to spring and will be 
seen in women’s hats then as well as 
during the present fall and coming 
winter, seasons. One seller reported 
from the millinery 
field and in large orders. Prices have 
been maintained without difficulty, ac- 
cording to general report, and the 
opinion is gradually gaining ground 
that with raw silk prices showing up- 
ward tendencies, there must be an ad- 
vance in the not distant future for 
this class of silks. Stocks in staple 
lines are being depleted, according to 
various sellers, and they will not be 
replaced at present prices. 

Business Is Better 

In certain quarters of the market 
fancy ribbons are meeting with good 
sales. Wrist watch ribbons and the 
like are reported as being in more or 
less demand at all times. The general 
opinion among sellers bears out the 
contention that business in ribbons is 
better than it has been for many 
months. There are a number who 

re reticent to express themselves as 
the soundness of the present trend, 
hoosing to believe that the present 
om is only spasmodic, while at the 
me time hoping it is here to stay. 
he latter condition, is the 
reflected by the majority of sell- 
ers. Most of the orders 


his heaviest sales 


however, 


placed today 


for immediate cia while ina 
mber of instances they have called 
delivery at a future date. 


Dress Manufacturers Buying 

’ress manufacturers are figuring in 
demand for wide numbers and in 
latter respect, sellers of the op 


StL 
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timistic class who a few weeks ago 
reported wide as coming 
use in the makeup of 
now substantiating the 
this class of ribbons. It is a welcome 
condition which they expect to con- 
tinue for some time to come. Metal- 
lic numbers as noted last week have 
continued in popularity and are as- 
suming places among the leaders in 
the ribbon market. These are like- 
wise in demand in the narrow num 
bers. 


ribbons into 
dresses, are 


demand _ fot 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Taylor, Friedsam Co. have brought 
out a new number in the narrow rib- 


GOODS MARKET 


Crepes Continue Lead | * 
in Demand for Silks 


Printed Numbers Reflect Steady 
Call—Velvets Also Popular 
with Buyers 
The week in the silk market has 


seen but little change in trend, but 
what change has occurred is worthy 
of note and attention. The popularity 
which the _— family in plain styles 
has enjoyed during the market’s ac 
tivity has not increased to any great 
extent; neither has it lost any of its 


apparent upward tendencies. The in 


The local silk market has seen little change during the week. 
Buyers in a number of instances have been going about the market 


in the hope of obtaining price concessions. 
the case for a number of months, lead in the demand. 


Crepes, as has been 
Prints are 


gradually assuming an envious place in the popular numbers. 
Velvets, too, have come to the fore in the week and are having 


numerous sales. 


This latter material is coming into vogue both 


in millinery and dress lines and sellers and retailers re port that 


the demand is becoming heavier all the while. 


The continued 


upward tendency of raw ‘silk prices has become a source of worry 
to sellers, who maintain that under present conditions the new 
lines that will later make their appearance in their showrooms 
will have to bear a new price in order to cover losses that would 


otherwise be sustained. 


bon field. It is labeled * 
is shown in 


Ombre” and 
16 shades of one color, 
a narrow grosgrain with loop edges 
or with tinsel edges as may be desired 
This same company has a display de 

partment at its spacious offices known 
as the “Department of Retail Sug 

gestions,” in which are shown various 
numbers from the stock made up in 
various articles that may be attractive 
to the ultimate purchaser. 


Certain sellers that 


report prices 
in the ribbon market will shortly 
undergo changes to conform with 


their costs under present raw silk and 
labor conditions. One house reported 
that its price list in force in January, 
1921, is still in vogue. 





creased sale of printed crepes is one 
of the outstanding features of the 
market and in quarters sellers 
report they are hard pushed to supply 
this demand. Velvets are another of 
the market’s products that has shown 
improvement within the week and 
latest reports state that this class of 
goods is showing steady improvement 
Plain Crepes Lead 
Plain Canton crepes and crepe-de 


some 


as has been true for a number 
of weeks, lead in demand, while there 
has been a steady but comparatively 
conservative demand for satins, char 
meuse and other staple fabrics, until 
today stocks in many of these lines 
are somewhat depleted. Black 1s lead 


chines, 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


All markets in raw silk have been very active during the week 


despite the advancing prices that are the rule throughout. 
market has registered a 


Yokohama 
yen, with extensive buying for 


European operators are reported 
stocks being somewhat depleted. 
reticent with regard to buying Italian silks. 


The 
general advance of 70/80 
American account taking place. 
as steady buyers, their surplus 

American interests are yet 
To date 92,700 bales 


have been exported to America and 13.450 to Europe from the 
Yokohama market, a total of 106,150 in comparison with figures 


for the same period last year of 75.817 


bales. The ¢ 


‘anton market 


is very active and steadily advancing, with considerable business 


reported for American account. 
upward and is very firm. 


The Shanghai market still tends 


For best grades of steam filatures the 


market is quoted at $8.60 for November and December shipment. 


Tsatlee raws are 
American account. 


steadily 


advancing 





with for 


renewed buying 


1 color 


demand in the crepe fan 


with an occasional 
in colors. In fact, the call was s 
heavy in certain quarters that a slight 
falling off was quickly noted. 
now 


ly weaves spurt 


Buy ers 
themselves 
stocked on staple numbers are explor 
ing the market in quest of price 
feeling that with raw silk 
continuing to present 
tendencies these stocks will not be re 
placed at present prices. To meet this 
condition many sellers have brought 
out silks of a fancy character, leaning 
toward the novelty idea in design. In 
this latter field brocades, which a few 
weeks ago made their appearance, 
lave continued with the millinery and 
cutting-up trade who have come into 
the market in greater numbers and 
have called for this number in greater 
volume. Jersey silks in a few quar- 
ters of the market have also been 
taken satisfactorily. 


who consider well 


concessions, 


prices show 


Printed Numbers Popular 
One seller in the market reported 
that printed crepes are meeting with 
such demand that his house is unable 
to supply them. He reported that so 
far as mills are concerned the demand 


is being amply cared for but he main 


tained that the difficulty in meeting 
this call lies with the printers who 
cannot apparently turn the work out 


Chis seller showed the 
writer his entire stock on hand and it 
consisted of but few bolts with which 
to supply a demand which from this 
source at lea 


Chis 


fast enough. 


st, has seemingly come to 
same seller maintained 
very firm and that he 
no difficulty 


Stay 
that 


is having 


prices are 
in getting ask 


ng prices on any of his product. 


Silk Goods 


Silk linings are 


nm AT 
Trade Notes 
meeting with heavy 
demand for this 
various classes 


sales due to the 
good silks 
of wearing apparel. 

\t the historical exhibition at the 
International Silk Exposition to be 
held in February one of the features 
will be a group of dolls portraying 
interesting periods in the history of 
silk 


Cheney 


class of 


Bros. have recently brought 
known as “ Frost- 


in a variety of 63 colors, which 


out a new number 
cre pe,” 
they report has met with a heavy sale. 
As its name suggests it is a crepe of 
heavy quality 

Salesmen of various houses are pre- 
paring for fall 


to book 


spring 


trips and expect 
many large orders on their 
basing their judg 


demand that has been 


numbers 
ment upon the 
made upon them within the last few 
weeks 

Sellers in the market report that 
under present conditions the market is 
conditions that existed in 
pre-war days when the seller was able 


trend 


assuming 


closely as to what 


was likely to take. 


to pre dict 


the market 
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| 
ESTABLISHED 1892 | 


Schell, LongstrethsCo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Uo. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Spinners 


and 


Mercerizers 
of 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers—Gassers 


A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Sales Offices 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 















Carded and Combed 


— COTTON YARNS 


| 











All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 








Knitting and Weaving 










Canadian Representative 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS, Toronto—Montreal 





Boston Utica Reading New York 















KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
<. Tas Range: 14/1-24/1 


Our Good Name Depends 


Johnston Mills Co. 


Combed, Carded, and Double Carded 
PE 


4s to 8Os 
REGISTERED US. PAT.OFFICE. grade carded yarn. 


Cotton Yarns : MILLS:BURLINGTON.N.C. Sold Direct | 
RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—30s 





upon giving results to the 







knitter requiring high 









JOHNSTON YARNS From a_score of the leading 
Southern Mills—exclusively controlled—manned by a staff 
of specialists, who previde the most modern machinery and 
best grades of material, then exact from the operatives that 
degree of technical knowledge and careful workmanship, 
which guarantee finished yarns compatible with these 
standards. 








The commanding position occupied by the products of 










these mills has not resulted from glittering generalities, but BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
rather from years of diligent study of the requirements of 

discriminating Knitters, then, consistently delivering yarns Are Particularly and Especially 

alike satisfactory to the Knitter and satisfying in the 


fabric. 


Lisle Splicing 
Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 








The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 






Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 





~) 
=1 

} 

\ 

} 
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COTTON YARN MARKETS © 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 





CARDED (Average Quality) 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 





s..— —84 20s .37144—38% 
Maaesces — —35 BEG. 2 cé0ee 39 —40 
eerree ys —_ - Bhs. vecnee 40 —41 

$48. osceos — —36% BOR. cscres 42 —43 
OBsccccar — —37 See 56 —657 

TWO-PLY 

8-88....00. 35 —36 —41 
10s ¢ —36} —42 

BARI s dc cies — —36% —45 

S- 24s os ces — —37 -36 55 —56 
Sewer — —3T® 2-49s 58 —59 

ds —381 2-40s high - —6§3 
SINGLE WARPS 

TOG s.0:0-2:c.:6 — —36 BOs airatenra — -—41 

Ps sean — —3hl BODe cscecd — —42 
a — —37 Sore — —45 
OEivisd ese — —37% 40s.......56 -—57 
$ — —38 ly 

TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 
-- 35% 2-248 -41 
's - —3¢6 2-26s 42 

ol eee —_— —37 2- ee 45 —46 
l4s — —37% -40s ord 57 —58 
16s — —38 2-40s high. 64 a 
VS 38% —39 2-508 _ —7 

3 and 4-ply skeins| ‘and tubes; tinged. 
white, 35c.; 2-10s and 2-12s_ slack 
vist, 36c. 
HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 
- —33% 22s 38 —38% 
331%4—34 22s Jc Sil..38%4—39 
34 341 24s 3914—40 
ts 35 351, 26s. 40 —41 
$ 36 —36% 30s ty’g in —4]} 
‘ 37 —37 30s ex.qual43  —45 
is 37% S 10s 56 —58 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


2-208..... 50 —52 2-60s8..... 80 —86 
2-308..... 60 —62 2-60s.....90 —95 
2-368..... 67%—70 BATeR a «008 1 00—1 05 
S-ROR..c woe 70 —72% 2-80s..... 1 20—1 25 
SINGLES 
—46 30c. 56 —57 
l4s - —47 36s 68 —70 
s 47 —48 40s.. 72 —73 
‘Ss 48 —49 50s.......82%—B85 
3 - 50 60s . .92%—95 
is 2 —53 70s. 1 00—1 05 
$ 54 —55 80s... 1 15—1 20 
MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 
s 74 —82 2-45s.. 94 —1 O61 
is 76 7 2-59s.....1 00—1 11 
s 85 92 2-60s. 1 10—1 25 
2-70s 1 30—1 38 
i0s 88 —1 00 2-80s .-1 41—1 51 


EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 


Sixcnsans’ 37 —. 47 -. 

38 —.. 48 —., 
is 40 — 59 —, 
Bincecwne 41 —. i—. 
8 42 — z2_— 
Bi ccccccee 43 - 3; —, 
s 45 —.. 56 —. 
8 47 —.. SS —, 
3 50 — 62 —, 
s 52 — 64 — 
CE cccese eee ..54 — 66 — 
4 a 56 - 70 — 
ee 62 —.. 7%— 
Pee —.. 85 — 


“OMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


208....55 — 2-38s....73 —. 
icc =. 2-40s 7 —. 
\s 63 « 2-50s ‘ 
2-608 
’ ®.70s 
71 2-80s....1 —— 
COMBED SKEINS 
128....50 —. 2-308....67 —. 
4s....51 —. 2-36s ..73 —. 
2-168....53 — 2-388....75 —. 
BO. 55 _ 2-408....77 _ 
4 61 2-7%s 15 
268....63 — 2-80s....1 30— 
*.288....665 — 


Condition Report Has 
Little Effect{on Yarns 


Expected to Be Ultimately Bullish 


‘Seattered Buying, with Spin- 
ners’ Prices Firm 
Comment in the cotton varn mar 
ket this week has been on the lack 


of influence up to this writing of the 
last condition report of the 
sued Inasmuch as 
tion of 50 coincided 
with the 
exchange 


year 1S 
Tuesday. a condi 
almost exactly 
estimate of 
members it is not 


average cotton 


surpris- 


ing that the cotton market as well 
as the yarn market should show 
practically no change. In the long 
run, however, it is felt that the re¢ 


pe rt 


indicating a crop of 10,135,000 
bales, 


should be bullish This is 
true in spite of the fact that receipts 
have been unusually late. 
This may be accounted for by the 
determination of handlers to realize 
on the present level of prices and not 
run the risk of an eventual slump 
With the possible clearing up of the 
Near East situation and the 
quent increased demand for export 
the decks seem cleared for an upward 
movement in the cotton 
which will probably be 
varns. 


heavy ot 


conse 


market 
reflected in 


Spinners Still Firm 
Despite the failure of raw material 
to advance, but rather to show 
tain recession in levels 
tinue to 
firm basis 


a cer 
, Spinners con- 
their 
and give as 
for that in 


maintain prices on a 


a reason there- 


many instances they are 
sold ahead and cannot make deliver- 
les before January 1. Where this 


is true it would seem to indicate fair- 
ly large purchases for dealers’ ac- 
counts. It remains to be now 
that these yarns are in the hands of 
dealers whether it will be possible to 
dispose of them at a profit. Demand 
will certainly to show a decided 
improvement for buyers to be willing 
to pay figures that will net the dealer 
a margin and 


seen 


have 


over above his 


pur 
chase price Spinners have dis 
counted the present lack of interest 
on the part of the consumer, fore 
casting the apathy of the current 
market. Similar lack of activity is 
usually noted before Government re 
ports and this instance is no excep 
tion. Any irregularity in a down 
ward direction does not come from 
the spinner but rather is the result 
of stock lots. Such for instance is 


the case of 30s two-ply where it is 
reported that sales have been made 
from stock at 43c. though it is 
erally believed impossible to put 
these back into stock at 46c 
Seattered Buying Noted 
Slight improvement is 
the webbing trade 


ven- 


s 


apparent in 


where 20s two-ply 
have been reported in lots of about 
25,000 lbs. These 


a low 


had to be at 
figure and good quality yarn 
Business has been done 


have 


on this count 
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BUY GROVES YARN 











sentat 
F. S. WEtTZEI 
400 Chestnu 


9ERAL SALES Co., E.G 
SO Boylston St 226 West Adams St. 
Mass. Chicago, Ill 


HIARPER 


Boston, 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 








Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N.Y. Office: 268 Fourth Avenue 


Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 


28s to 32s Cones 
Full Double Carded 


10s to 20s 
Single and Ply 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila. Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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PAULSON. LinkrouMeCo 


INC. 


—_——— 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING AND KNITTING 
WE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 


FoR EXPORT 


Te 


52> LEONARD STREET 
NEW YorRK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





H. M. REMINGTON 





113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole American representative of 


McCONNEL & CO.., Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery 
ress goods and insulating wires. 





4 Attractive propositions to offer on Air me 
? Hosiery Silk and Worsted Mix- Bias 
4 . es 
tures for Heather Effects. 


COTTON—WOOL—W ORSTED—MERINO 


Oo. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
COTTON YARNS 4nb5 NOmst 


AND NUMBERS 





COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


MULE SPUN 
COTTON YARNS 


Double Carded Combed 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 
Trenton Avenue and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


. 


GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexe! Buliding PHILADELPHIA 


D. H. MAUNEY, Pres. PHIL, 8, STEEL, Vice-Pres. 
J.8 


Jno. J, Groras, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
. P. CARPENTER, Treasurer ary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE | 
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38!2c. but the market is generally 
eded to be '%4c. above this figure. 
ged 20s have been sold during the 
< at 38c three-ply 
A sale of 


two-ply tubes is reported at 57 


while 10s 
ged have brought 35c. 
c 
Knitting Yarns Less Active 
‘nitting yarns have not been as 
ly taken as weaving yarns this 
k and buyers are continuing their 
icy of holding off until the last 
ssible moment. It is reported that 
certain directions there is an ac- 
mulation of knitting yarn and that 
consumer knowing this fact is 
iring the situation to the best of 
his ability. It is said that 22s have 
been sold at 38c., but this is not the 
generally accepted market, very few 
ng willing to quote under 38'%c, 
30S average from 4oc. to 4Ic. while 
the coarser counts knitting yarns 
based on 33'%c. for los. The ne- 
the consumer, however, 
| sellers to the belief that the 
expectation of much lower 
rices will fail of realization. 


ssities of 
ide’s 


Interest Broadens 
Cotton Yarns Find Buyers More 
Receptive 
PHILADELPHIA.—Continued devel- 
ment of interest still marks 
» cotton yarn trade. 


active 
Dealers state 

y find more real disposition to buy 
yarns on the part of manufacturers, 


iithough it has not resulted in 





vet 


large purchases. Therefore, 
business being put through 


is made up of a number of compara- 


ely small sales, which, however, 
| up in a respectable aggregate so 

there is more encouragement 
t over the outlook. 


Demand for Spot Yarns 





delays shipments of yarn re- 
tly, because freight congestion 
local embargoes giving prefer- 
to coal and food, have brought 
ut a more general interest in spot 
*ks of yarns to fill in. The av- 
ge manufacturer has been buying 
ns for some time as required, so 
re are many who have little yarn 
stock at their mills. This has 
( bled those dealers who have stocks 
hand to name a price more in line 


spinners’ quotations, especially 
varns are in limited 
example the big busi- 
ss on automobile linings in velours, 
is pointed out, has 
en up much of the high grad 
would be used 
men’s 


ere certall 
ply. For 
ishes, ete.. is 
such as 


and wear 
erefore, these yarns are noted at 


~ OS 


warps, 


dress goods 


with average quality yarns 
red at 39% and 40c. 
Weavers Buying as Needed 
Veavers still apparently occupy 
leading position as buvers. This 
and is broadly scattered, coming 
m practically every line for a 

range of yarns. For 2-30s 


rage quality around 46 and 47¢c is 
d. Price Ss, howevy eT, more 
1eld up pending the condition 


were 


ess held 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—-Continued 


report published early this’ week. 
These figures of 10,135,000 bales were 
not regarded generally as a bullis! 
argument, but 
counted in advance. 


apparently wert s 


Carded Knitting Scattered 

Carded knitting yarns continue to 
show a business, 
while it is developing in volum« 
extent, is still considered 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, reports 
of improved business on both under 
wear and carded yarn hosiery, tend 
to confirm the expectation of further 
requirements in these yarns sooner or 
later. Buying is largely on a small 
scale, with occasional fair sized pur- 


chases. 


scattered which 
and 


lar trom 


On Ios, average prices run 
from 34% to 35c, with average Penn 
sylvania grade 30s at 41 and 42c¢, 
while high grade and double carded 
30s are quoted at 45 to 47c, although 
sales are said to be made at 43 to 45c. 


Combed Yarns Fair 

Scattered business is also reported 
on combed yarns, with here also a de- 
cided improvement in the 
tone. The sale reported of 250 Cases 
of women’s spring beard hosiery with 
a g-inch silk boot, is taken as indic 
ative of the trend in this direction 
following the introduction of th 
longer skirts and thus finding a larger 


and cot 


] 
general 


consumption of mercerized 


ton yarns. 
Phila. Cotton Yarn Notes 
R. C. Lathers, who has been con 


nected with the Philadelphia offices ot 
Franklin D’Olier & Co., cotton yarns, 
has resigned his position to become 
with Paulson, 
& Co., for whom he will covet 
York State trade. 

The Southern Mercerizing Co. 
opened an office in Philadelphia fot 
Drexe 
Building. The office will be in charge 
of W. A. Forsyth. This company 
specializes in the mercerization of fin 
count single yarns, ranging from 50s 

1 


to ToOOS single: 


Linkroum 
Ne W 


associated 


h is 


its own account at 1048 


also two-ply mer 
ized yarns from 100s to 120s, 


Prices Harden 
Even Carded and Combed Hosiery 
Yarns Show Improvement 

Boston.—Most cotton yarn dealers 
booked volume of 
during September than any previous 
month of this and 
still increasing but steadily. 
Spinners are well covered with orders 


larger business 


year, demand is 


slowly 


on carded weaving yarns to the end 
of the and about half as 
well sold on combed weaving yarns. 


year, are 

Mercerizers are reported to hav 
taken during the 
last two weeks and prices are firmer, 


substantial orders 


although relatively lower than cur 


rent values of gray yarn. Both me 
dium and_ fine thread yarns 
have now worked into a fairly strong 
position, and premium 
being asked for everything but 
most staple numbers. 

Prices of all carded weaving yarns 


count 


prices 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. | 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns | Cotton Yarns and Warps 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
226 W. Adams St. Chicago 441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 





















GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


Suceessor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 


Karded 


and combea COtton Yarns 


All Descriptions 
88 Leonard Street New York 








PYULUVLAU VERY ARLE ELLOS TRESS EY DULULNUULLNULELL ULES 





OTT TT 


Se HARD LOW.OLEARY _— 





52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


nummer NI TUNITY 
TY mu Pemny itn 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 


AUVATTI EATEN NET TNT ETT ATTEN NTT CAT ETAT ENATT LATENT ETE TMALATENATTET EATEN ETT ENETTY 


svyueeTaerennerenem 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 


185 Summer Street 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN, 

Manufacturers of 
COTTON YARNS $i, the, bite 
In Knit Geods and Weven Fabrics 


NOVELTY Y ARNS —— Bourette and COTTON WARPS On oe, foci, 


irals in Cotten, Spcols an 
Wool, Wersted, Mohair and Silk I> Pancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 





















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns , CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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BhiaeN To 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 

















The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





l 


SSRI agen ELS EAMONN NAAN NANA NAAN ANNAN NANNY HANNAN LANNE Uneaten 


TESTING APPARATUS 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 


ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 





WRITE for samples 


and prices for our Sewing 
and Splicing Threads in 
all colors. You cer- 
tainly want 7@Q know the 
adventages we can offer. 


ew FLORENCE, N. J. FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 








PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 

or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
anufactur 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick Finis’ TAPES‘ana BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


FRED FRIEDLANDER 


5461 Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 


RHODE ISLAND, PR 


poeierer trae 3 ; 5 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
aE beat ee tar ee hl tes) 


Mills at Coventry, R.}. 






















KNITTING AND WEAVING 


YARNS 


of all descriptions 














Samples Submitied on Request Hi 


Cid 


dni dO LALA TER EUUD ETO 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


srugeqiseaaemeraseveercerrereeervereroe seca 


LUTE LELATTT EATER ETNA TTT TTS ATEN ETE TTT TTT 


LIUUUUUUUUTYEREETEEOE Py A gBETETETTPPETD 


UMMM 


SSUUUMeMTTeNNNTTT Tureen ATTAMeeNMeTeeTTMTTT 


eee st ht | DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
Po LIUUML22000 0000S ASAE YATED NMRA OTT T TTT NTTVT ENT VNL STON TTNNNNTT TTT Ne ONO NTN MOTs NTN) TTT TO MONOT 
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D. Mackintosh & Sons Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


COTTON YARN 


MANUFACTURERS 
6—30s Single or Ply 
CARDED—COMBED-W HITE—COLORED 


Yarn Dyed or Stock Dyed, Oxford Blends, 
Heather Mixes and Combination Twists. 


een ——— 





=: 








S 
es 


uy Cetton 
‘ MERCERIZED 
a? & = Silk 


A 
A, 
~ 
RS 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 





the wm. 4. [OR TMER’S bons co. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


— For all Purposes — 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS 


YARNS 4 


N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K 


Ox 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS §{ F,Xeclsn Mills 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 























































40. 


Pa. 


, SELL 
[RECT 
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ISTEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


are a little firmer than they were at 
last report, although seldom quotably 
higher. An increasing number of 









spinners, however, are holding me- 
dium count carded warps, skeins and 
tubes on a basis of 40 to 4iIc for 
2-20s with best qualities held as high 
as 42¢. Recent concessions on 
combed weaving yarns have been 
eliminated to a large extent and few 
eastern spinners can now be found 
who will go below a basis of $1.02 
to $1.05 for 2-60s comber peeler 
warp, with most southern spinners 
asking a minimum of g5c. Combed 
hosiery yarns are firmer but not quot- 
ably higher, and the same may be 
said of most counts of carded hosiery 
yarns; an exception may be made of 
stock lots of carded hosiery yarns 
which are still reported available as 
low as a basis of 37 to 37'2c for 228 
framespun cones, 








1 Thomas Street 
New YORK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 







BRANCH OFFICES 


Providence R. I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 


READ IT 


“Results obtained were most satis- 
factory; better feel, brighter color, 
elimination of preliminary souring 
and economy in kier boiling mater- 
ials. The softer feel and bright color 
impressed them most. They want 4 
barrels for another weeks run.” 


THEN TRY 


SOL-ESCO 


FOR BOILING OUT 
COTTON IN YOUR MILL 


Full particulars on request 


The Electric Smelting & 
Aluminum Co. 
Detergent Specialists 

LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 

es} of 34 to 35c; 20s single, 3614 to 39¢ 
and 30s 46 to 50c. Mercerized yarns 
show considerable divergence in quo 
tations, also. High grade yarns, with 
good reputation have been quoted on 






Boston Cotton Yarn Note 
George D. Follett, well known in 
this territory in connection with cot 
ton yarns and for 13 years or more 
at one time with William Whitman 
& Co., Inc., has been appointed local 
agent for the Erwin Yarn Agency, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. Offices have 
been secured at 146 Summer Street. 
Trade Improving 
Midwest Center Finds More Orders 
Though Prices Vary 
Cui1caco.—Business is steadily im 
proving in this territory, and Sep- 
tember buying has resumed a sem- 
blance of normal conditions. A num- 
ber of good sized contracts have re 
cently been placed, for natural as well 
as mercerized yarns. Buyers who had 
large contracts to place seem to have 
been able to get concessions 
Tens single carded yarn on cones, 
hosiery twist has been sold on a basis 


Malina Grisman Company 


All Destriptions 

Cotton — Artificial Silk 

COMBINATION YARNS 
for the Hosiery Trade 


Worsted With Art Silk 
Tram or Mercerized 

170 Fifth Ave. - New York 

Phila. Office 1078 Drexel Bldg. 

















a basis of $1.15 to $1.30 for 2-60s 
Almost all industries using yarns 
have shown a disposition to cover 


anticipated requirements, more than 
for some time. 


Opens Direct Sales Office 

The Southern Mercerizing Co. 
Tryon, N. C., has opened an office for 
the direct sale of its product, at 1048 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. This 
company has made a specialty for 
many years in single mercerized splic- 
ing and plaiting yarns, and is also 
making ply yarns in fine counts. In 





Established 170 


BA es 
, 


eerie rie a 





1 


addition to these yarns they will also 
handle a complete line of carded and 
combed yarns in the gray, as well 
silk yarns. The office is in charg: 
W. A. Forsyth, who was formerly 


Special shaped carbon, black 

liamond, pointed tools for 

turning paper, rag, corn husk 

ind cotton calender rolls, 

hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 

Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 


JOHN DICKINSON, 36 GOLD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


vice-president and manager of the 
Textile Yarn Agency, Charlotte, and 
has been identified with the yarn 
trade for a number of years past. 
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Knowledge 


The customer having ac- 
curate knowledge of costs, 
from yarn to finished pro- 
duct, is daily impressed 
with the actual Net saving 


from the use of CANNON 
OU ALITY yarns. 


Perhaps this explains why 
we enjoy the continued and 
increasing patronage of 
America’s Foremost Manu- 
facturers. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Fa. Chicago 


Providence Boston 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 




































and Cotton Yarns— 


| 
Artificial Silk 


The experience of a pioneer 
in the practical processing 
and dyeing of artificial silk 
and cotton yarns, coupled 
with the accumulated knowl- 
edge of a personnel appraised 
high in the silk world—these 
are at your service in your 
transactions with us. 

Permit us to give you the benefit 


of artificial silk and cotton yarn 
knowledge paid for by experience. 


GRUBER YARN CORPORATION 
130 East 25th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


MILLS: PATERSON, N. J. 
Telephone: Madison Square 900-901-802 





This trademark 











20/2-80 


Pfingst—R 


Toronto. 





means the best 


Mercerized Yarns 





C. P. Mercerized Cones ©& Skeins 


2 Natural and Gassed 

















DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 









REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & 


eading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Chicago, 


Ill, Kentucky Textile Products Co.—Louisville, Ky., 
Kentucky Textile Products Co.—Canada, Slater & Co., 
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Cotton Holds Steady 
Around 21-Cent Level 


Government wstimates Have no 
Reaction on Market—Spot 
Selling in South 

Neither of the two Government re- 
ports published last Tuesday had any 
immediate 

the cotton market. 

lhe trade was prepared to 
reconcile even larger ginning figures 


effect of consequence 1n 
here 


with crop estimates of around 10,000,- 
000 bales, while the official condition 
and crop figures were almost exactly 
in line with the average of the private 
reports previously issued. On _ the 
basis of the percentage of the total 
crop ginned up to Sept. 25 last year 
the Census ginning report of 3,883,006 
to a total of about 
early 
South during 


bales would point 


10,000,000 bales, but reports 


received here from the 
the past month have indicated unusu 
ally active progress in picking and 
has been predictions that this 
year’s ginning might amount to no 
less than 40 per cent. of the total. 

Che official condition figure of 5° 
compared with an average of 50.8 in 
dicated by reports, and the 
official crop indication of 10,135,000 
just a shade under the 
average ot the private forecast Che 
tradk felt that the ginning 
was quite reconcilable with the crop 
figures, and numerous reports have 
been reaching prominent local firms 
from the South during the last few 
days tending to confirm both the gin- 
ning and yield figures. Last week’s 
report from the Department of Agri 
was the last of the regular 


there 


private 


bales was 


evidently 


culture 
monthly crop reports of this season, 
but the department will issue its final 
luesday, 


estimate of the vield on 


Dec. 12. It is a question in some 


juarters as to whether the weathet 


which 


has permitted of such rapid 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


ATIONS OF FUTURES 


Closed For week ( ) 
Oy Sept. 28. High. Low. Oct. 4. Chge. 
On 1 8 20.00 0.18 13 
N { 
I ) 29 
{ 8 





Ju 
lu 20.26 20.80 1.00 20.18 - 8 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS F¢ 
(MIDDLING) 

New 

York 
I , Sept 29 «1.0 
Sat., Sept. 30 3 
M Oct 9 4 i 
Tues oO 3 SM Md 
Wed 4 XC 6d 
Thur Oct 21.25 20.50 12.29d 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Spot Last Last 

Price Week Year 
Galv ». 35« 325,528 351.874 
Ne Ww yr 4 s oV.e 7 Ss S 422 760 
Mobil: 19.7h« 12,27¢ 19,698 
Savannah 20,606 75,231 167,270 
Charleston BS. 382 199.462 
Wilmingtor 12,966 30,310 
Norfolk 20.63 45,239 87,131 
Raltimore 0.75 1,56 1,44 
Augusta =. ok Ha,Ohs 6.7 
Memphis 1.50 84.049 11,22 
St. Lou 20.75 9,008 22,119 
Houstor 20.30« 28 4t 2,119 
Titt R » 2h 43.0% 42.144 


picking and reacted so favora 


upon the grade of earlier 
has also added anything to the yie 
but the last weekly report of 
Weather Bureau indicated nothing 
that sort unless it was in sections o: 
the Carolinas. 

The understanding promoted 
the volume of spot sales officially r 
ported in the leading southern ma: 
kets from day to day during tl 
month, is that farmers have been se! 
ing their cotton just as rapidly 
they could get it picked and ginne 
With so nearly 4,000,000 bales ginn« 
up to Sept. 25, consequently, it woul 
seem that the cotton grower had a 
ready realized a great deal of mone 
and there were reports toward tl 
end of this week that offerings we: 
beginning to taper off. Ginning is b« 
ginning to taper off in some of the 
earlier sections of the belt, and an 
idea that holding was beginning 
develop combined with a better feel 
ing over Near Eastern conditions an 
favorable reports from the domestic 
goods trade, was the factor on th 
later-week advances, which carried 
December above the 21 Ac. level with 
out meeting any apparent increase ¢ 
hedge selling. Trade interests wer: 
reported moderate buyers on this ad 
vance, presumably to fix prices. 

One of the effects of the wu 
usually favorable weather for pick 
ing and marketing early 
has been seen in the narrowing 
differences between 


recel{ t 


cottor 


grades. 
The following table shows Thurs 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with th 


usual comparisons: 


Sept. Oct. Last 
Markets 28 5 Chg Year. Sales 
Galveston 20.05 20.80 -.75 21.25 13,111 
N. Orleans 20.00 20.50 +.60 19.50 20,7 
Mobile .. 19.50 20.25 +-.75 19.25 2 
Savannah 20.25 21.00 -.75 20.75 
Norfolk 20.38 21.09 +.62 19.88 
New York 20.55 1.25 70 .80 
Augusta 20.50 20.94 .44 +8 1 
Memphis 20.25 20.75 +.50 20.50 19 
St Louis ».7 20.75 21.00 
Houston 00 20.75 +.75 21.00 63,9 
Dallas 19.35 20.20 +-.85 20.40 





The following differences on an 
off middlings are given as compil 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 
d+ 


The cotto: 







grades mark¢ are not deliverab! 
on contract 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au Aver 


















Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta Age 
M. F 125¢ 1.25¢ 1.50¢ 1.2 ‘ 
Ss G M 1.00 1.00 1.13 1.00+ 
G. M T5t 75t .T5t 75t i 
Ss M 5OtF 50 .38Ft 50+ 49 
Ss. L. M o* 50* 50* 50* 
I M 1.25° 1.25° 1.256° 1.00° 1.2 
75. G. D 2.269 2.25° 2.00° 1.50* > 
wre. 8.25° $3.25° 2.75° 2.00° 2 

YELLOW TINGED 

Ss G M 50+ 50+ 50+ y+ 











G. M Even Even Even Even 

Ss M 75° 50° 50° 50° 
**Middling 1.75* 60° 1.50% 1.00% 1.2 
ees. L. M 2.50°* 25° 2.25° 1.50* 4 
**L. M 3.25% 3.25° 3.00% 2.00° 

YELLOW STAINED 
es 1.25° 1.25° 1.00°* 1.00* 1.18 
**S. M 2.2 2.25° 1.75¢ 1.50% 2 
**Middling B.25° 2.75% 2.50% 2.00° 2.8 
BLUE STAINS 
7G, M 1.50% 1.00% 1.25% 1.00° 1 
ees LL. M 2.25° 1.50% 2.00% 1.50* 
**Middling .3.00* 2.00® 2.75% 2.00* 
*¢* Off middling + On middling 
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a 
. 
Cotton Markets—Continued 
ay 
Sales at Expense of Value Extra Staple Cottons 
: Cotton Holders Disappointed in Eevptian and Domestic Staples Re- 2 “ 
pt Sagging Market main Slow and Weak “Dustruction 
: \lempuis, TENN.—Business in all Boston, Oct. 4—Excepting for = 
- LdUS ‘,y Cl . tiliy LUT t 
artments the yn trade here moderate improvement in the demand Z WITH A 
y mors tl ut at the expense o : ; : ; : 
y 7 . it at the expense of tor Egyptians that has been largely 
. of lues i’remium staples have sut- confined to Uppers there has been 
red more relativel pric han . 5a 
Pree = (little change in the character of trad 
C1 yttons which declined in line | n stapl ott , there ha 
ing in staple cottons, and thet as : 
r t contract values. While thers 


been no marked change in _ prices 


na : 1S pon 1 that prices are not [: . : , ‘ ‘ Pp t l 
; : egyptian Uppers are a shade firmet b 
| iding up, there is no distinet pres *I : PI Orta S 
= than they were a week ago as a result 4 
se! ive to sell; still cotton is being Of- oF the i ) i| Electric 


a of the improved demand abroad and 
are eee from this country, while Sak is quict 
me Reports of Sales and a little weaker. Domestic staples Rend thie ond he convinced i 
ink ommercial Appeal estimates are quotably unchanged, but most buy : | 
e crop at 10,597,000 bales. Strict ers report their ability to purchase 
a A ad ain . 


x flat I 3-16 staples sold here about a half cent cheaper for forward 
¢ the week at 28¢ or 2 to3e shipment than was the case a week 
1 bel prices prevailing dur 


aN ago, 

e ng the pr tous week. Strict mid Unsettled political condition in 
; : ne +4 S A al 26 to 27¢, against lkurope and the Near East have re 
ve 7 to 28¢ the previous week. No stricted demand for all kinds of cot 
, : le ot better staple than t 3-16) ton, and have weighed heavily on the 
g to ches was reported on the local Egyptian market, particular] n1 
ps rke ut fareenwood, Miss., 1 Uppers which are now coming for 
an : 


orted sale of strict to good middling ard rapidly. Sak. is relatively 


esti 220 th nse —" : , en ‘ , ' So cke 4; . 
een 33c, although the same mat stronger but selling pressure on new Attach to any Light Socket Weighs 6 lbs. 
ia he previous week reported strict crop cotton of this class will not be 
rrie aes aamiiiA tia Tie ial aaa oe ; 
itl - middling full 114 sold at 30¢ felt for a few weeks \lexandria 
with sale of the Staple Cotton Co Op ] 


futures touched bottom for the week 


wert oe on Priday, Sept. 29, when November | CLEMENTS MFG. COMPANY 


Market Statistics Sak St ld down to $31 25 and Ok tobe r 





Ss a : ; 5 C 106 
sasis, middling, 10 markets, aver- Uppers to $22.40. The market was 607 Fulton Street Chicago 
‘as ur 9.g4¢ Saturday against 20.07¢ closed on Monday, but there has been 
; revious week compared with ; i recovery of 120 to 135 points since 
pic I . I 
ott ( eecliu ce rt 100 points 11) the ey then 
or | mber contract New York delivery With the exception of the shortet 
> ] 1 ‘ ' j 
louston Saturday quoted mid- staples demand continues quiet nd 
hurs . at ).75C, Dallas quoted otton 18 being otfered more freely 
> AT asenis ° ' 1 
iding fen lemphis quotes middling at— than at any previous time this seasor 
: ‘eit al Bl Oi _ _ — 1 1 as 
h the is lecline of 50 points, but [t must be admitted, however, that the 
NNtS a the low for the week. “trust”? and several of the large st 
o markets reported sales ot shippers are holding as firmly as evet 
Sales teen bal ror th | o t : at 
12.11 s' reese ro the week agalts ind seem confident that prices must 
Ao,,Dd ; 
20 Qif50 | revious week and 231,- ultimately advance The fact that 
"59 6) the week betore. Dallas, Houston Ikgyptians are available 4 to 5¢ a 
Galveston reports d sales of 162, pound below the basis for domesti 
1,0 6 bales against 166,930 the previous staples that might be substituted 
eek and 198,387 the week before. seems to exert little influence upon 
ms es here during the week were shippers but spinners are turning to 
: 1.200 s including 8,500 ft. o. be. J gyptians wherever possible Pima 
l cll ° a. 4 
oi inst 12,200 the previous week, in- eottons are neglected, although it is 
Lit ’ - » + . ‘ 
tin wing 7,500 T. o. b. and 5,800 the possible to buy 2's delivered at New 
ass . toate Shae . . : | 
eek ero! Iciuding 3,250 T. 0. D. England mills as low as 35'%4c 
otto a aii Os 
1, mium s s, first sales from fac \ , 
erabd , 1 - verage asking yrices for tr 
rs’ tables ar quotable as follows Cragt wns 1 ; 
14 “7. middling hard western cotton for new 
Ct hes : INDUSTRIAL CRANE 
CT S ) S as Tolows 
2-16. 29 Roc: IK. 26 to 27c: STOP Shipment 1 \ 
Aver ») a; = ’ ’ / ee . 
' ! h } oO 
: eegees on TS FORCE 75% 
: ‘ ‘ h Oo 
. a (ross receipts during the week 4G: inchs 
: re 25,375 iles against 17,898 last 4s inch ers of “INDUSTRIAL” Locomotive Cranes report 
; $9 ds : , 2 ’ " pe ; 7 7 Ri ‘Three ; Sets ; ib oa = aN ai 
' id 2,125 the vear before; ship Egy ptian Prices and Statistics ; _ e men and : V D Industrial’ n | rk which 
‘ ormerly required twelve 
a 4 eee a »2 ‘ . aw ,osto 
» 9 s 11,613 against 17,749 and 1,423; John Malloch & _ Boston, ‘Our ‘INDUSTRIAI 
PSB" t re pts 17.562 against 9,581 and Egyptian cotton for prompt shipment peration-—saving $15.66 
964, making total sine \ug. net <1. Boston as follows Wir 1 With the $7.200 that it voul taka ta nay e wages of six 
t ‘ er . 922 1 6.07 The Sakelaridi 203 f : team. S laborers for a year, we « LN operating the CRANE, 
: 199g agains 21,254 ant 9) ks 1€ SaKelaridis, jO0%g OF }\- ‘ . including the operator, the est or 1 money invested and the 
; : | stock is 72,283, an increase of 27; medium Uppers, 24 uy depreciation, and can do many times the work of six men and do 
°* 1.2 7 t ‘ es ‘ ule: thal : 7 ; 
» 3 4.0% for t veek, against 208,587 They report closing prices Oct. 4 ws = a 3 
" r, an inerease of 149 for the Alexandria exchange as foll i: . wa eit, eet oat 
Ms s * ‘ ~ s ou at ’ i Vu i al ‘ i 
* 118 eck, and against 240,161 the November (Sak.), $32.10, off 122 INDUSTRIAL could money for you 
a ae eel efor i decrease of 1,300. points from Sept. 27; Oct. | Uppers) people, 
‘ on 


Names will be fur { upon request 


nsold stock, estimated, in hands of $23.60, off 255 points. 


nisher 
a emphis factors 1S noe — | ( —_ & eae. Bi ’ n, give IND TR AL WORKS 
= ' Inst 92,000 last vear, 184,000 1e€ «the following quotations on ima co ~ i 
Bay City, Mich. 


vwefor inal 48,000 the previous ton under date of Oct 1: Tim 3 
ir 30¢: < No. 2. R40; No. 2... 32 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’ S Wear 185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 


Boston Agency: 176 Federal St. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, s33exr"" 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


Im the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘TEXTILE WORLD 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


meee OF WORSTED YARNS cotors ccm 
Soi in the Eat by FREDERICK P. COLE oso, mass 


’Phone, 7073 Main 








D. GOFF & SONS, inc. 









WOONSOCKET 





JAMES DOAK JR. COMPARY 


KENSINGTON 
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JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


184 Summer Street 


ee 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 


wneenhe, N. J. 





Wes ee Pa ' $ i? | , fy? 
Worsted Yarns and Tops 





F. A. STRAUS @ CO,, Inc. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ina Kary 


™ 1s a 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks . 










Pawtucket, R. I. 











WOOLEN 


AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 













os Philadelphia Representative H. R. SHIRLEY 242 Chestnut St. 











WORSTED SPINNERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


\ orsted Yarns Still 
lind Active Demand 





Prices Stiffening as Orders Are 
Booked—Spinners Well Sold 
—Knitting Yarns Firmer 
(here is no sign of any decline in 
interested activity in the worsted 


yarn market, which has resulted in 
a good volume of business being 
‘ed upon spinners’ books. Much 


i this, it is admitted, has been done 
at a price, which is not regarded as 
‘ofitable. In fact, even with recent 
vances, dealers declare yarns have 
sold well replacement 
lue. Be that as it may, the volume 
susiness shows an appreciable in- 


been below 


crease. There is no question but 
that the final settlement of the tariff, 

ipled with the advancing costs of 
staple wools, and the reduced stocks 
| goods, have all contributed to the 
levelopment of interest, which has 
used contracts to be placed in a 
larger volume than many anticipated 
for this period. While many spin- 
sell their 
products farther ahead than for three 


ners are not willing to 
months at prevailing prices, contracts 
ire said to have been placed with de- 
running into next year. It 
noted, prices in many in- 
subject to withdrawal, 
with several representative spinning 


iveries 
1S also 
stances are 
mills said to be well sold up. 
\lthough advances are noted in 
prices generally, it is declared that 
the presence of stock lots here and 
there at attractive have 
tended to confuse the average buyers’ 
ideas of values. 
sponsible for 


prices, 


These also are re- 
the occasional wide 


QUOTATIONS 
Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
All Prices Nominal 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 


to 2-16s, low common.. 909 — 95 








20s to 2-248, low \&. 100 —1 05 
2-20s to 2-26s, % blood 125 —1 30 
26s to 2-30s, % blood 125 —1 35 
2 to 3-32s, 4% blood, S. A..1 30 —1 35 
2-328 % DIOOd.....ccceccecees 140 —1 46 
Ben Te BIOOR ccccecavccccses 145 —1 50 
SON TH PlOOR cece esesecrecs 150 —1 55 
Oe OO 6c acc kaecn ...-1 55 —1 65 
36s % blood......... 160 —1 76 
S28 UH DIOOd. ....scccccveves 195 —2 06 
S MH DIOS. .cccccrccccsecce 200 —2 10 
n4 Me DIOOd....ccccececvere 205 —2 15 
; Dish 4% BIOOE....secece 240 —2 50 
BO cc taeates npaaencns 250 —2 70 
fine . : 290 —3 10 

--40 Australian Nominal 


Australian 
Australian Nominal 
Australian Nominal 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


.Nominal 


juarter . 3 145 —1 50 
high quarter...... 165 —1 70 
% bilood....... 180 —1 85 
a wooeee lh 86 —1 90 
2 blood. 195 —2 05 
% blood 210 —2 15 
‘ aera aLaceln & 235 —2 60 
Australian Nominal 


Australian... 
fine Australian 
i Australian. 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 






KN YARNS IN OIL. BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 

Ss to 2-10s, 4 blood. 120 —1 25 

) 2-20s, % blood 125 —1 35 

2-30s, % blood...... 135 —1 45 

2-20s, % blood 145 —1 50 

: 2-308, % blood.... 150 —1 70 

o-2 2-30s, % blood....... 190 —2 05 

ENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE 

9-50 : -++-+-1 65 —1 60 
1-40... See ; 1 62%—1 67% 
30s 70-30. 1 72%—1 717% 
1-20 1 77%—1 82% 





differences in 
various 


prices reported on 
However, as these 
lots are depleted and removed from 
the market, it is asserted the market 
will find its proper level under the 
influence of active buying which has 
now made 


yarns. 


Its appearance. 


Men’s Wear and Dress Goods Busy 


Activity in yarns for the men’s 
wear trade continues in good volume 
as these mills receive orders for 


their goods, thus requiring them to 
cover to their best advantage possible 
on to-day’s market. 
noted 


The demand is 


for 2-32s quarter-blood and 


three-eighths: three-eighths; 


Bas 
2-30s 


2-40s halt-blood, with single filling 
yarns in both white, colored and 
vigoureux mixes. There has also 


been a demand developing for 2-32s 


2-32 
in half-blood. In the dress goods 


trades, there is also said to be a de 
cided 


mand. 


improvement in the 
Spinners 


active de 


are said to have 


booked quite a satisfactory volume 
ot business 


in 2-50s and single 


warps, with single and two-ply fill 


3! Ss 


Chere is 
a larger demand for 
French spun yarns. In 
and around Philadelphia, much of the 
interest 1s centered on 2-36s in three 


ing yarns especially active. 
also said to be 


single warp 


eighths and 2-50s fine, with 2-32s in 
half-blood some de 
mand; for 2-40s there is not so much 
demand as there East. On 
2-36s in three-eighths from $1.65 to 
$1:75 1s noted; 2-32s at $1.90 last 
week, but now around $1.95 to $2.05; 
2-40s half-blood in limited offerings 
at $2.00 and $2.02 out of stocks, but 
spinners asking $2.10 to 
French spun 


also showing 


is down 


$2.15; 2-40s 


out of Australian at 


NJ 


$2.35 to $2.40, with 2-50s at $2.50 to 
$2.65. There is no question but what 


prices have been gradually working 
upward, and where buyers have been 
coming back into the market fot 
further supplies of goods or yarns, 
they find a higher price cach time. 


Knitters Also Active 


Activity in knitting yarns has 
shown increased volume of 
so that there considerable 


buying of yarns running well into 


business, 


has been 


1923. However, most factors are not 
anxious to book such business on 
current quotations at least. As mills 
have been recel\ ing orders for 
sweaters, bathing suits and scarfs 
thesc trades have been forced 


place orders for yarns to cover this 
business. Under the pressure of this 


been 


business, prices have stiffening, 
but are still far from spinners’ id 

of replacement costs. Sales of 2-18s 
are noted at $1.30 and $1.35, with 
prices running from $1.30 to $1.4= 
for average to high quarter-blood 
grades, with 2-30s quarter at $1.49 
to $1.55. An advance of I5c. was 
noted overnight on mohair mixtures, 
a 2-30s selling at $1.90. Jersey cloth 
has also shown signs of revived in 
terest, with a fair initial business on 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summe 


—— 


- 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Boston 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Mill and Office 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 





for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO.. 


Highland Worsted Company 


Manufacturers of 


FINE WORSTED YARNS 
English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Providence 


PENNA. 
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Spun Silk Yarns 


ter Hosiery, Garment. Glove. Un- 
Broad Silk and Ribbon 


Manufacturers 


| derwear, 


nd 3 p pun silk yar 





es ot an 
ul Our representa 
vill be gad to call and figure 


The Cortcel Silk Company | 


Corticelli Silk Mills 
Florence, Mass. 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool 


Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woensecket, Rhode Island 









YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old Seuth Building 
Patents and Patent Comes Trade Marks; 


Boston 
: . bts 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


THKTILE 
MACHINERY 
BGYPTIAN COTTON 





BOSTON, MASS. 












Star Worsted Company 












MILL 
SUPPLIES 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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THE “MURDOCK” 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY 


RAW & THROWN SILK 
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in 


Keep Your Spindles fully equipped 
i the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANEL'S 
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O.J.CARON | 


MEDINAH BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Gray Bleached 
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Sprenger ee 








ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


Colors Heathers 


—— | Ludwig Littauer & Co., laa 
MFG. =THROWN SILK, Tram, : 
s Seen Artificial Silk 


Domestic and A 2 


Imported, Plain, 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON 





Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


Gassed and Mer- 
cerized, Polished 


and Turkey Rea z 
Cotton, 5 
: : Tinsel Thread N : 
E Best Quality Harness Twine : 
= 30-38 East 33d St., New York: 


B Sik Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS. W Y 
MALAI SA ANTD ES UUU ATTY 111 





- for trimming knit underwear 





MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: bia 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


oid LION 
NARROW WOVEN. FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
iz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Phitadetpnie,ra. | 









WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 






United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 


TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 


TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 
















ef Every Kind 


SILK MILLSUPPLIES suitxuns 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


L A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness end 
PATERSON. N. J. Mill Supply Co. Allentown, Pa. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 


ong RESING 
EAVING and KNITTING 
~: eal Misteres eed Deseraiise Yare 
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Worsted Yarn Markets — Continued 


ng French spun in_ half-blood 
sraces. It is declared these fabrics 
ire likely to enjoy popularity again 
with good demand from the trade. 
Hosiery yarns are still showing slow 
jfevclopment of interest, although 
there are many who predict a good 


season on these lines, especially in 


hose and some women’s sport 
10s Business so far has been 
vely of an initial character in 
mocdcrate sized orders. 


Phila. Worsted Yarn Notes 

\rthur K. Marsden, 
Merchants’ Bldg., 
ow selling the Bradford-spun yarns 
Bernon Worsted Mills, Woon- 


g in the territory sur- 


Mariner and 


worsted yarns, 1s 


I tne 
socket, R. Es 
ding Philadelphia. 

Yarns Moving 
Tendency Upward to Parity with 
Wool and Tops 

The worsted yarn market 
sees to be in better shape this week. 
More business has been placed for 
weaving and knitting yarns, but the 
market as a whole is rather spotty and 
irregular; spotty as to price and irreg 


1 


BOSTON. 


as to placing of business. Some 
nners have done much better than 
thers 

[he market generally has been 
iftted nearer to present wool and top 
evels in the business 


For 


now being 


placed, long WW eeks, hoping 
igainst hope, spinners were anticipat- 
ng some decline in tops that would 
nable them more readily to meet the 
lemands of their clients for 
priced 1 They 
taken their medicine graciously, real- 
izing that if things cannot go down 
they must go up. They are likely in 
the future to get prices more in a line 
with what they have to pay for tops. 
said that manufacturers of 
men’s wear and dress goods have been 
placing orders quite freely. A mis- 
taken idea prevails in some quarters of 
I market that fabric prices 
were dominated by the high level 
reached by wools under the Emer- 
gency Tariff. The yarns for 


months have been selling far below 
ths. 


lower 


yarns. have, however, 


It is 


tne eoods 


fact is 


level, constructed as they were 


rom cheap wools and tops owned by 
ifacturers. 


Tops Busy 


Fine Tops Are on Higher Level— 
Medium Tops Importable 
iston.—The top market has had 
her busy week. Medium to fine 

tops are up 6 per cent. for the week 
vhile low to medium are practically 
nged \t $1.62 fine territory 
strike a new high price for the 
ment, 

far as is known no imports of 

re vet taking place. 

studied the new tariff seem of 
inion that fine tops on the one 
ind low cross-breds on the other 
be imported, but that medium 


Those who 


tops may be brought in on current low 
exchange and reasonable quotations 
for these classifications in the Brad- 
ford market. Line of quotations for 
standard tops in the Boston market is 
Fine, $1.60-62: half-blood, 

three-eighths, $1.24-25; 


$1.20; 


as follows: 
$1.45; high 
three-eighths, 
three-eighths, $1.05-08; high quarter, 
97-$1; 46s, 80-82c.; 448, 67-70c.; 40s, 


average low 


O5c.; 30s, O5c. 

The domestic noil market ts resist 
ing successfully the influx of foreign 
noils. These are 
chaseable well below our market; but 
there is the usual complaint 
their defectiveness and 
moisture and it is further said 
matter ot fact Bradford 
have produced only limited quantities 
\\ hat 


ever be the explanation the domestic 


commodities pur 
about 
excessive 
that 
as a mills 
of good noils during the year. 
market for noils is just as strong as 
it was a week ago and its strength is 
mill buying. 
It seems that the general noil situation 
really lacks adjustment. A 
producer of no 


not owing to extensive 


le uling 
tIs quotes the follow- 
ing: Fine, 90-g2c. ; half-bleod, 85-87¢c. ; 
high three-eighths, 8o-85c.; averag: 
three-eighths, thre 


eighths, 60-70c.; 


73-75¢.; low 
high quarter-blood, 
05-70C. ; 40s, 00-05c. ; 44S, 55-00c.; 40s, 


55¢.; 40S, 45-50c. 


Spun Silk Firm 


Velvet Weavers Are Chief Buyers 
Market Is Good 


\Weavers in velvets have been the 
heavy buyers in this market during 
the week. more 


where a short time ago it was com 


Buying is active 


paratively slow. Domestic grades are 
the chief source of demand. In the 
velvet field the continued popularity 
of this class of material in millinery 
and dress patterns bids fair to place 
spun silk in the best form it has en 
joyed for some time. 

Prices given out on Thursday fol- 
low: 


60-2 a 150 20-2 4.4¢ 
50-2 5.20 10-2 4.20 
40-2 5.10 60-1 4.50 
30-2 1.70 


Artificial Silk Better 


Hosiery Knitters Are Leading in 
Buying—Deliveries Extended 
In the art market, little 

change has been noted in prices with 

in the 


silk very 


week. Delivery dates have 
In the 
lower grades delivery is hard to get 
before As has been true 
for some time past, hosiery knitters 
this field. 
Knitters in sport fabrics are also ac 
tive. With the opening of new lines 
in outerwear and hosiery, sellers are 
confident that the prosperity that has 
come to artificial silk will continue 
Prices are as follows: 


been extended to March, 1923. 
December. 


are the heavy buyers in 


300 DENIER 


Grade A—Bleached 

Grade B—Bleached 

Grade C—Bleached 2.49 
150 DENIER 

Grade \ Bleached 

Grade B B iched 

‘ 4 ‘ Bleach 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


AY Specialists on 
ee Unusual Yarns 


Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


JI. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 





Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


> » WORSTED AND MERINO 


WO erewen SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


WEW VORR 
MILWAUAEE 
CLEVELAND 















R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1885) 
Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Roller Covering, Roller Leather 


19th and Westmoreland St. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, 










sai Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


REGISTEREO 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILK 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlchem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.. New York Representative, Wm, Ryl: & Co., <2 Fourth 
Ave., Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 


AK WORSTED MOLLLS 
B.ano TIOGA STS. PHILADELPEHIAS 
+ COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
TWISTING: REELING: SPOOLING JACK SPOOLING-WINDING- 
JACK WINDING: WARPING - DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING: MENDING 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa 


Farnsworth, Stevenson - Co. 
Established 1848 
©. WOOL MERCHANTS 
Ss 268-27 








Wools¢ ontinue Strong 
But Not Booming 


Strength at Present 
Regarded Probable for 








Maintained 


Ley el 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 














nsignments solicited Some Time to Come 
-272 Summer Street, _ Boston, Mass. Boston The wool markec is 
— ——— , aaa — strong There is n boumn, nor 1s 
thers likely to be on lo have a 
boom in the wool market would re- 


wool manutacturing 1n- 


dustry in its woolen and worsted sec- 
running full blast. This, 
Taking the 
it may be possibly 
cent. production. The 
altogethe T 


quire that the 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., INC. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 










tions was 
is not the case. 


industry as 


of course, 


a whole 








on a 7O per 





tuture 1s not certain ré- 


} 


garding the marketing of fabrics and 
Commission ® , the general response of the public. 
Chicago Wool From the raw wool side, however, 

Scourers conditions are uniformly bullish. 


tariff has not 


and 
Makers 


Company 


ee 
The passage of the 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


cr . SCOURED WOOL 
Carded 








OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
and Felted 200 Summer Street - Boston VIRGINIA 
Wools , Fine cloth’g..46—47  % blood...... 46—47 
MI 18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago Fine del...... 54—55 % blood...... 43—44 
% blood......50—51 
185 SUMMER ST. PETERBOROUG& 140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
BOSTON, MASS. N. M. P Fine del...... 52—53 % blood...... 46—48 




















Fine cloth’g..43—44 % to % bi'd.41—45 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
% blood...... 44—45 Mm bleed... .2086 39—40 
B R Oo Oo M Ss % blood...... 41—43 Common ..... 33—34 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 7 Sp'g northern Sth. 6 and 
We have ema Ane and all kinds, & 12 1.20—1.25 . ; 
WOOL both heavy and light weights Sp. mid@ie | _— Fail. free....96—1.05 
~ ” = . “eee nS 
FOREIGN SOMESTIC WRITE FOR PRICES counties..1.10—1.15 Fall defects. .80—96 
UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. S'th 12mo...90— .95 Carbonized .90—1.00 
252 Summer Street ° BOSTON Chattanooga, Tenn. TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo..1.15—1.30 Fine fall....95—1.00 
Fn. 8mo....95—1.05 
PULLED—EASTERN 
SOQPRINUT TLL!" 1 0025100. MPeSMNNTOONED TEED CONN ALON NAMED ANOONMOONSONSUNNETES NOT TTNN COVENT TET MRNENETTTETN TITHE TEETH Scoured Scoured 
"q Fine .1.00—1.10 Lambs’ bs... 78—88 
4 A super.....90—1.00 C bee BBs. vcs &85—90 
B super... 80—90 Medium ...«.<. 70-75 5 
C super 60—65 CORREO civecce 60—65 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 


(Scoured basis) 


For Wool and Reworked Wool 














3 Staple fin..1.25—1.35 Fine cloth.1,10—1.20 
s Do. % bil'dl1.10—1.20 Fin. m'd'm 1.05—1.15 
a UTAH (Scoured basis) 
Fine .--1,10—1,.15 Fine med'm 95—1.00 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
Always Unequalled (Scoured basis) 
Fine .95—1.00 % blood...... 85—90 
e . 
Uniform Scouring Agents NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine med.1.00—1.65 Fine cloth'g 95—1.00 
and and Fibre MOHAIR 
R i bl Domestic Foreign (In pend) 
elia Best combing.62—56 Turkey ... 32—37 
e Lubricators Best carding.45—50 Cape ,.32—35 
— a 8 FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
NIL 8 (In Bond) 
& Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Once Used Do not Gum Combing, (greasy): 
3 choice ..95—1.60 % blood....28~30 
Always Used Trade Penetrating Combing, % blood....34—85 
5 Meat good 95—1.00 % blood. .38—39\ 
5 Clothing, Merino ..... 42—43 
8 choice 65—70 Buenos Aires 
a good -80— .85 x-breds: 
SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US) = ‘Teac “toe oe 
5 Fine —1.15 Lincoln .....23—24 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS B 56888. -65—70 
B G48 ssa 1.05—1.10 
BR A DFORD IL M 5 FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
9 e 3g Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed .30—33 Ist clip.....28—30 
LYNN MASS : Whd. col.. _ 2nd clip....28~—3vu 
, ° 5 AMGHOTE.. ss00<e 15—16 Mongolian: 
= Awassi ... 18—23 Urga w+. 22—25 
li MAGLIO ADU AATUA LATTA CTU LATA EO EUY COTA ETON a ae 18—23 Manchu'n ..18—20 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 
MEEO iavnewd —.. Face. -14—16 
= CORED. sssewes —.. Camel's hair 
7 “a SPOOLS &.. = .— 
, Combing 20—21 Servian skin 
Silk Description No. 1 Wid wool...... 26—29 
<a : Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. ball ..... 32—38 East India: 
We are cated in the best white birch region Our Wid. open Kandahah .30—34 
work and prices see o satisfy the most particular cus- ball ..... 21—23 Vickan'’r ...35—45 
tomers We can give any finish desired Estimates fur Willowed ..15—20 Joria ...... 45—52 
nished on samples submitted Szechuen ee “ee 30—36 
’ e ° assortm’'t.16—17 
E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine Cordova .....15—16 
ene ‘ wanes w svesnniae : ~ Denske!l —_ 
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lifted wool price s. There is a fe 
that medium 


foreign crossbreds which now ha 


however, wools 
pay an excessive grease duty, are 
and that on the apy] 
sufficient quotations 
will stiffen and then advance. 

The future strength of the 
is a first principle in the 
creed at the 
there, 


for a rise 


ance of buying 


wool m S 
present time. Here 
to be found 
or two incipient bears who are 
enough to state that in their ji 
ment primary wool markets of 
world will have to scale down their 
prices in order to get American busi- 
ness and that the fact that this co 

try has the gold will prove a powe1 

incentive te 
growers. 


however, are 


such action by for 
Scoured wools are assessed at 2Ic. 
per pound as against a Payne-Aldrich 
duty of 33c. There are complications 
connected with the administration of 
tariff that were abs 
from both the Underwood and Pay: 
Aldrich measures. Scoured shrink 
ages range from 2 to 15 per cent.; t! 
letter of the law, however, 
be followed and all scoured wool 
whatever yield will be assessed 31¢ 
An authority on British wool manu 
facturing states that merinos and fin 
have enjoyed a_ remar} 
demand. Top-makers 
a protective policy and 


the present 


strict 


crossbreds 
able keen 


adopting 


inlifferent to further forward book- 
ings. British spinners are well em 
ployed but find it difficult to obt 


commensurate with quot: 
tions for tops and raw mater 
Whil business is fair! 


good, cont 


prices 


domestic 


inental demand shows 


abatement. 
Range of Top Prices 
Looking over the course of to 
1914 it appears that fi 
Bradford are at the present 
time not far short of 100 per cent 


prices since 
tops in 
above pre-war prices. A super 70s 

the present time could be landed he: 

all charges met, at around $1.70 as 
compared with the quotation for «: 
mestic fine top of $1.60. They ar 
therefore, not importable. At the 
other end of the line crossbred 
top like 


per cent. 


a low 
40s is still approximately 15 
below pre-war level, 
with charges added could hardly 
landed here under 65c., as 
street quotation of 66c. But in 
medium possibility 
importation appears. Super = 50s 
Bradford tops can be landed h 
around $1.10 as compared with a qu 
tation for three-eighths blood 
$1.20.. 


against 


case of tops, 


A strong opening of the Austral 


season is generally anticipated, 


position of merinos and fine cri 


breds being strengthened by ti 


steady expansion of business in c 


suming centers. Australian mark: ts 


will open as follows: Adelaide, 
tober 13; Melbourne, October 
Geelong, October 25. New Zeal: 
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The Latest and Most Sanitary 


ICE COOLING TANK and 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe 
Constructed of Sheet and Galvanized 
Iron with Cork Insert 
Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal 
Cover equipped with Locking device 
and Rubber gasket, thus making an 
AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY 
Equipped with our well-known 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 












Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville 




































For Multiple Stitching 
Bullt for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew- 
ing material from 1-16 inch thick, up 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wide. 
Furnished with any desired number of 
needles, spacing to suit requirements. 
We also build Paper Slitting Machines 
and design special machinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 
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When installing a machine for Carbon- 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 
be sure you are buying a 


. Berry Wheel 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


Applicable to any 
make of Dryer 
Used by the leading 
textile mills 


Wi 
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Manufacturea by 
A. HUN BERRY 
FAN CO. 
28 Binford Street 
Boston 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Wool Markets—Continued 








in Christchurch, 


November 10, ; 1 Wellington, No 
vember 20. 

Re ceipts ol wool in pounds Lo! 1¢ 
week up to Wednesday are as fol 
lows: 

Domest 3,20 
Foreig 80 2 
Tota 4,395,00 148 

Receipts of wool in pounds sinc 
Jan. 1, 1922, compared with the same 
period in 1921, are s follows 
Domesti« 6 47 9 14 
Foreign 74,502,29 8.295,64 

Total 340,049,645 297,488,0 

Shipments of wool for the week 
ending and concluding October 4 aré 
as follows: 

Boston & Maine 
Mystic Wharf 
By sea 
Grand Junction 
Boston & Albany 00 
New Have 

Total 139,00 
Shipments during previous kK 34 ) 
Shipments same week last 1 
Shipments thus far 1922 490,¢ 
Shipments same period 

Steady Diiaienis Noted 
Wools Selling at Firm Prices in 

Limited Supply 

PHILADELPHIA. The local wool 
market continues very strong and 
tive with a general interest in secur 
ing further stocks. The main atten 
tion at present is directed to thre¢ 
eighths and quarter blood OT ( 
Supplies of these wools are gradually 
being well combed, and prices show 
advances of from two to three cent 

the grease prices fron mo1 ( 
six weeks ago. This demat 
tributed to the rapid development o 
active interest in knitting \ 
these erades espx cially, al i 
growing use of three-eighths 
men's wear lines for this seasor 

With domestic fine wools quoted at 
$1.20 upward, it is stated choi hin 
Cape and Australi vools can be 
purchased in bond $1.00 and $1.16 
being freely offered around that fig 
ure, while it is add thes on 
can be brought evel t 
tractive prices. 

Good Sales Noted 

Demand for wool is pointing to 
steady consumption, and sales are re 
ported good volume Scoured val 
ues are firmer in medium wools, with 


vood quarter bloods noted at 


an average, with a few possibl 
around 77c.; three-eighths at 95c. to 
$1.00; half bloods at $1.15; fine at 
$1.20 up. Among the sales reported 
are noted: 100,000 lbs. of half blood 
Wyoming, 42C.} 30,000 lbs. of fine Wy 
oming, 42c.; 60,000 Ibs. of original 
territory, 40 to 42c.; 10,000 lbs. of 
choice quarter blood territory, 43 

with low quarter at 32c.; 100,000 lbs. 
of bright quarter at 43 to 44c.; 25 
000 lbs. of quarter and three-eighths 
in the bag, 43c.; 75,000 Ibs. of Iowa 
and Minnesota quarter at 40c.; 75,000 
Ibs. of Indiana and Michigan quarter 
44c.; 90,000 lbs. Indiana and Mich 
igan three-eighths, 46c.; 65,000 lbs. of 
Illinois quarter, 44c.; 10,000 Ibs. of 


soc 


a> 


Ohio quarter, not the best, 44%2c. 
with three-eighths, 46%c.; 125 bales 
Montevideo 56s at 35¢ 126 bales of 
Montevideo sos at 3Ic.; 40 bales of 
Puntas, with 56s at 32c., and Sos at 
30c.; 50 bales of Punta 56s at 32 
Scoured Wools Scattered 

scoured and pulled wools are show 
* scattere 1 interes Several houses 
reported an active market at the end 

the week, with continued trades 
irly this week, with East India wools 
especially V ¢ I re bet ly 
sought fe w lines of overcoatings 
and als to blet | witl other stocks 
Sales OT white Vickaneers are Tré¢ 
ported at 55 with stained at 5oc. 
scoured Ow wi sold in the erease 

30C iT stic B wools are quoted 
t 90 to g5c., but sales are reported 
it S5c to ele V¢ with one Food 
sized line ( ve move SXe 

iv B Si at 706 mw Soutn 
\n ) ed i sO 

Noils Active 

Nols ] ive also been rather ictive 
Wit np ouls s OCcCUPVINE a 
rom Pia PFevers ood sized 
sales € note s h 0,000 TDS, OT 
hne nol | 00,001 Ss. Ot Cross 
r¢ S lt S Ich aS StockKS OT 1Mpo!l i 
Outs e said t r ot oO riy plenti 
ful, prices closely approach domest 
lines, wit hne offered at SO to Qo 
with « s up to 95 Fine and 
quarter bloods are said to be leadin 

interes 

. 


Phila. \ ool 


1 1 
creneral wool! business 1 conjunction 
Vit the ) ent le vorsted 
} lit Onsie1 
] 4] 
¢ ) e¢ 


Raw Silk Higher 
Price No 
of Orders 


Advances in Cessation 


Despite the continued rise in raw 
silk, price transactions in that field 
have sustained no iosses within the 

cek, rather demand has continued 
in a heavy vein with manufacturers 
on all classes of silks buying in large 
rders. Up to Thursday sellers re 
ported business as very brisk and 
they expressed themselves as well 
leased with conditions as they are 
They do not anticipate a decline in 
the immediate future though they ad 
mit the sellers of the finished product 
expect to meet with a decline when 
prices on new goods are brought out 

Prices given out on Thursday fol 
low 
] ire Kansai Dou Extra 
Filatu K a Extra 1 l 
Filature B No. 1 Extra 1 
Filatu BR No l . l 
Filature Kar No. 1 0 
Filature Sinshul No. 1 13/16 7.80 

Fou nth 
‘ £/16 at 8 ( 
ITALIA 
Pe ’ . 


(2069) 191 












DIAMOND 
ALKALI 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Texiile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


U.S. P. 





Pox Mex 
“\ +e 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 
usual. 


DOD 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















































Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders ef 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Tllinois 

























The W. L. Loeser Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 


























BOSTON 
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Thompson 


OIL 
CANS 


with 
Steel Tube 
Carr Can Co. 


Raynham Center 


Mass 








SHEAR-OIL 


A PERFECT LUBRICANT FOR TEXTILE 
SHEARS 


Scours out quickly and completely 


Recommended by 


The Largest Manufacturers of Textile 
Shears in this country 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, New York 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


CON 









GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 


Samples Cheerfully Furnished :— 
SILK STOCK 
Artificial Silk—Noils & Waste 


DANIEL J. REILLY 
36 Ditmars St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 












PHILADELPHIA 








STEEL 


8 


PROOP 


FN (PE Sg URS MS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUhT IN OES A 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





THE WILSON CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Office: 
213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N.C. 
Fibre Goods. Leather Belting. 
Sheep Skins for Spinning Rolls. 
Perforated Metals. Hydraulic 
Packings. Lovern Roving Boxes. 
Mill Brooms. A General Line of 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Our Building Department Han- 
dles Steel and Iron 
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Larger Woolen Call 
kxpected for Fibres 


W orsted Competition May Force 
Extensive Utilization of Re- 
covered Wool 


(he market for recovered fibres is 
firm with prices manifesting an ad 
vancing tendency. Some speculative 
buying of cheap rags is going on, 
and altogether the situation looks 
rather hopeful. Should this be a good 
woolen year, considerable business 
ought to come to this market 

\ rather strong tendency is shown 
in the basic sorts, such as cloth and 
softs, but at the present time 2c. and 
7c. seem to be the limits 


which these 


through 
commodities find it al 
most impossible to pass Che pass 
age of the tariff, however, has great 
ly improved the situation and_ the 
outlook for woolen rags is brighter 
Under the 
tariff wool extracts will be 


than for several months. 


pre sent 


assessed 16c. per pound as against 
20c. per pound in the Payne-Aldrich 
tarifi Woolen rags, mungo = and 


Hocks were assessed toc. a pound in 
that tariff, but in the one recently 


passed 7 Cc 


Producers of recovered wools gen 
erally size up the 


tinctly 


situation as dis 
favorable to a 
utilization of 


more larger 
fibres. 
\Voolen manufacture has had several 


recovere d 
consecullve 


good seasons and during 


thos periods purchased — chiefly 
choice white and light materials, and 
in limited volume at that Woolens 


are now to be subjected to a much 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 
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— 


stronger competition from worsteds 
and it is an open question whether 
they will be able to compete so suc 
cessfully with scoured wools at very 
high prices and all kinds of worsted 
wastes also near peak prices of the 
year. 

So far as it is known buying of 
IKnglish rags in the 


g primary market 
British 
woolen manutacture 1s getting busier 
and they are 


their own 


has now ceased. heavy 
consuming 

materials 
cident with this larger consumption 


in Dewsbury and Batley is the duty 


more ot 


waste Com 


which the new 
tariff places upon woolen rags. Chis 


ot Fi2c. per pound 


fact has been noted by English mer 
chants and experts and a recent «e 
spatch stated that the new tariff prac 
tically penalized raw wool for the 
benefit of shoddy and that wholesale 
production of “* shoddy cloth” was 
likely in the United States 


Mill Wastes High 
lhe wool waste market is doing 


routine business with no large ce 


eree of activity. It is really await 
ing an advance in wool manufactur 
Ing The maintenance of the pres 
ent high priced level depends upon a 
development of woolen mill demand 
he worsted industry 1s beginning t 
move ahead and there are some who 
think that woolens may not have such 
a good year as last vear Phe high 
prices paid for worsted wastes of all 
classes has been due to the fact that 
woolen manufacturing consuming tli 
waste was relatively more = active 
than worsted manufacturing produc 


ing the waste. Should this condition 








BIDS occccccccccccccccccecs 17 — 198 
QUOTATIONS BRO .ccccccccccersceseccs 323 — 34 

(Oerrected at close of business Wednesday) FLANNELS 
WOOL WASTE BBO .ncccccccccccccccccees 1e@—il1 

Lap: ME cccncodccosesecesenss 11 — 13 
Wit NG SS cu cacessn ests 120 —1 30 Green ...-. eee cece eeeeeeee = 
I INN i xcnnd castes so — 85 Light 2... ceceeeeccevecvees 14 — 16 
Medium colored........... 60 — 66 TOM cccccccceccccescecvecve 1s — 86 

Ring: Boarlet ......cce-cecesseree 1 — 17 
Fine Australian ........... 12@ —1 86 WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Fine domestic ............. 11@ —1 16 Serges— 

Thread: DS. (cnseaaddebacnes ede ae 33 — 36 
Fine Australian............ 90 — 96 BD cccccesccccccecesoveces 16 — 16 
Mime Gomestic. ....0cccssvee 87 — 93 MAAS oc ccccccccccvcescceces 1s — 30 
Medium domestic.......... *60 — 65 SMR aisieiGuxaueaedenwescas 31 — 33 
Sree 50 — 65 Dn ccsechaskusset opekens 30 — 81 
Medium colored ........... 25 — 36 ERM vewccvececesesoceeuse 1s — 20 

= ‘ EN disnbasddwheesenes 04600 33 — 34 
‘ine Australian ............ ee — 65 

Fine domestic............. 55 — 60 Merin OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
ee eeenes sees 2 = 2 ee ee in « 
MeMtum eteree .......«.. «=. 22 Wee TRE ccccecccccccccecs 16 — 17 

Coarse Gark ......-..+e00-- 2%— 8% 
REWOREED WOOL OR FIBRE Fine black a 
Prices generally nominal Conta, Fine MM cccccccctse sees 3 
per lb. DME cccvessceseseteens ,— 
Serges— 

Serges— SE Ulchiucneacebateneus is — 14 
BIUC . eee cece reece eee eee e eens 18—20 RR Cisvarukesneakieaeie ae » —10 
BrOWN .ccccccccccsescecsescecees 23—24 ee Os cai ¢‘— 7 
GOON .ncccccrccscccserrecsecsecs 25—26 RE Cc ten ae on 6¢ — 6 
Red ...... eee eecerseeccessees ++ --80—81 RE hh) asa See ern ks is — a” 
Black ....-- eee cece eee eeeeeeeees 18—20 CRS Soe en oo Cahn 11 — 18 








& 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 











WRIT .- 0 esse rceceseesencccevers 47—48 te iach tt 2. 
ll Gvccaneeuiasebnyankeen cana 33—30 alae 7. 
PTS Ty errr Tee eT ee Te 30—31 ES ie cc cca caceee® ae 
Merineo— SE EE cvasekewpnnsei - — th 
Wee BE cccvccccccccccscescoes 36—37 Black, untrimmed ......... 14 a= 15 
WEme GOFE ccccccccceceseseccccecs 20—323 Black, a REE 16 «= $6 
Coarse light eocececscsescseceesses 18—23¢ Re = ava eel 11 — i8 
Worsted Skirted— SE oi cola cugeasuneies 13 —18 
te a 17—18 Stee... sects 2 
BED ccccrccenencevecececoecceses 18—19 Hoods 
ees Fe SD D8 ane n eens os ae 13—14 a 2 =e 
RIOT cccccccvcsccccccccvceseves 19—26 Sen MeRRS, ....o>oosess sie . - & 
rh i NEW WOOLEN —. 11 Silver gray knit........... s — 18 
BOUND. . chcccunsacaaeunesn es — 
Ordinary clothing clips........ =— 6 SKIRTED CLOTHS 


Skirted worsteds— 







_ gee >) se 











Foxboro quality Recording Indi 

ating and Controlling Instru- 
nents improve the operation of 
vour dyeing, sizing and finishing 
yrocesses and power plant 
They save you money. Write 
to Dept. * A. T.” 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 
| Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


\. FOXBORO - 


TRADE MARK 






Tere rerrrererrererrrrrare 


118-158 4 














FTER your product has 
left the mill, it is on its 
own merit. What you 

say counts for little then. It’s 
the quality that wins. Nor- 
wood Filters produce clean, 
clear water that helps in the 
dyeing and finishing and adds 
a quality that speaks for itself. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 








DECALSO 


OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 
LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 


INVESTMENT VALUE 


= 





Tool 
Cabinets, 


Stands, 






Ask for Catalogue C 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 


Philadelphia 


STEEL SHELVING 


Tool 
Pressed 
Steel Bench Legs, etc. 


} DavidLupton’s SonsCo. 


Line Shafting Equipment 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Ce.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 





for catalog and prices 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL C¢ 
Dept. 14 Plainwell, M 
Former! f xe ul 





0 
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| ploy of the 


Substitute Market—Contd. 
of things be reversed, the Waste 
market will find it difficult to main 


tain prices at present level 
Threads furnish the chiet interest 
of the market. The large quantities 


‘ft Bradford thread brought in at n 


time during the vear had 


fluence in lowering quotations 


strictly domestic by-products Ver 
high-grade threads were | 
nder the clause in the or 
laritf which permitted their importa 
tion duty free. It is considered now 
that the duty of 16c. p 

{ resent condit ie 

NATKE Wi iC is 1 mM 


Substitute Trade Notes 
Herbert ; 
Grafton 


Paylor, 
\\ Or len 


having a 


proprietor of the 
Mills, 


new 


Grafton, 
Mass., is boiler in 


1 


stalled, and is opening up the mills |, 


after extended shut-down to do cus 
tom picking, carbonizing, and card 
ing. Mr. Taylor lately left the em 


American Woolen Co 
where he was head of 
partment. 


tire WASTC Cle 


His son will manage the 


| Graiton plant 


ANGLE STEEL STOOLS AND 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 
All Angie Steel products 
ibstantially built 1 we fir 
shed Our line is large ind 
adapted to every busin s. Writ 


The National Woolen Co. of Cle 


land, Ohio, has moved into” more 
commodious quarters on the fourth 
floor of 170 Summer St., Bostor ( 

I. Sterling continues as representa 
tive in New England. territor 


Cotton Wastes 


Market Generally Proof Against 
Decline in Cotton 
The cotton waste market 


material 


BOSTON. 
is without change prooi 
against the downward movement in 
cotton below 2Ic. the spinnable stocks 
actually moved 


ot choice grades 


decline. Some there are 


in this market 


against the 
who consider quota 
tion of 20c. for choice peeler combers 
too high; in other quarters it 1s con 
sidered hardly high enough i1 

small stocks and limited incom 


plies. One thing, howe 

tain in regard to this material t 
lowest price at which it has | 
chased during the last 

has been 18'4e. 


1 


ihe cotton waste market 


1 
[Limits are placed upor 


real scarcity in availabl 

; ; ie 
veing turned 

tion of Egyptian comber 

There is verv littl 


a ible and holders 
re by no means 

even at this price. The 
holding firm with 


on the increase, particularly 


tOcKS are 


thing of a spinnable char 

as choice fly which sells s high 
Sc. Choice willowed picker sells 6 
to 6'2c. and white coy 


Phere | 


in. white sweeps recently Colored 
Weave room sweeps are ilso stronger 
vith one or two large | 


around Ic. per pound 
ily and soiled 


volume. Wo 


mand seems t 


In moderate 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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has been a little more don g 


FILLING WINDER SALVAGE WINDERS 


from bob- 


rewinds small lots of 


rewinds waste 
bins 


more yarn in the shuttle— 
increased loom production 


less waste. yarn. 





UTILIT Y—EFFICIENC Y—ECONOMY 


All are built INTO LAZENBY WINDERS. 


The construction makes high speed possible without fear 
of injury to the yarn or to the machine. 


A well equipped department in charge of experts is at your 
disposal for experimental work. 


F. A. LAZENBY & 


BALTIMORE 


CO. 


MARYLAND 














IN ORDER TO MEET THE 
TREMENDOUS INCREASE 


IN THE DEMAND FOR 


EAVENSON’S 


TEXTILE SOAPS IN NEW ENGLAND 


WE HAVE TAKEN OVER AND ARE OPERATING ANOTHER 


LARGE SOAP PLANT in CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
WHERE WE ARE MANUFACTURING A FULL LINE or 


EAVENSON’S TEXTILE SOAPS IN NEW ENG- 
LAND witH NEW ENGLAND LABOR ror NEW 
ENGLAND TRADE. 


SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS WILL BE 
CHEERFULLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


& SONS, Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


J. EAVENSON 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





DYEING LOOSE WOOL, NOILS, 
RAGS and SHODDY 


Stripping, 


and dye ng are 


washing 


chroming, 
all accomplished 


with one handling, and a 
LOADED CAGE IS DIS 
CHARGED IN LESS THAN 


FIVE MINUTES 


MATTING AND FELTING 







ARE IMPOSSIBLE. Greatest 
\| possible production, with a labor 
| l team cost reduced more 


a half 
PATENTEES 
AND MANUFACTURERS 
HUSSONG 
DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Groveville, New Jersey 





Discharging a Batch of Dyed Stock 


ST 





ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
——______________ ee 
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Responsibility 





The vital importance of coal-tar products in the daily life of mankind 
is difficult to visualize. Seven billion dollars represents the aggregate 
combined annual output of those industries which depend either 
directly or indirectly upon coal-tar products in their manufacturing 
process. The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., is manu- 
facturing synthetic organic chemicals under the following broad 
classifications: 


























Nearly 300 standardized technical dyes for Textile Mills, Paper Mills, 
Paint and Varnish Factories, Leather Works and other highly diversified 
color using trades. 











60 special Dyes for Garment Dyers, the most complete line of garment 
dyes ever offered in the United States. 











Over 200 Intermediates and Coal-Tar Derivatives which enter into the 
manufacturing processes of key industries as widely differentiated as 
Dyes and Explosives, Medicines and Rubber. 

















Certified Food Colors—9 primary colors and 29 blends—certified under 
Government regulations for use in the manufacture of food products: 
baked goods, confections, candy, ice cream, beverages, canned goods 
and preserves, and dairy products. 


Over 200 Pharmaceutical products, including Biologic Dyes and Vital 
Stains for laboratory diagnosis and research. 


The manufacture of so wide a range of products implies an obligation, 
not only to customers of the “National” but to the public as well: 
for upon the quality of the raw materials used and the efficiency of 
manufacture depends, to a measurable extent, the quality of many 
things essential to the health and well-being of our citizens. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Ine. 


New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 








Hartford Montreal Providence San Francisco 
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Chemical Firmness 
Seems to Be Stable 


Inquiries More Numerous, and Im- 
provement Appears More Than 
Temporary Spurt 

lhe development of greater interest 
and firmer prices in the market for in- 
dustrial chemicals had been sufficiently 
consistent to indicate a definite change 
or the better rather than a temporary 
spurt. It is true that the passage of 
the tariff bill induced more activity 
than might otherwise have been ex- 
pected, but tendency prior to that time 
had been toward greater confidence 
and today’s firm position can hardly be 


regarded as the result of an emer 
gency situation, 
Such price movements as_ have 


taken place during the recent period 
have been mostly upward. In addi- 
tion, inquiries have increased to a 
marked extent. These conditions lead 
factors in the trade to believe that the 
market has achieved complete liquida- 
tion and is on its way up hill again. 
No price changes reflect anything re- 
flecting 
pment 


boom—nor is such a devel- 


expected unless unforeseen 
What is antici- 
pated is rather an adjustment of quo- 
tations to present production costs. It 
is recognized that the depression ham 


circumstances arise. 


mered many levels below the profit 
ble mark, and since costs are in 
‘reasing these figures could not be 


maintained, 
hanges in quotations have included 
advance of I cent per pound in all 
lead acetate, fractional ap- 
reciation in yellow prussiate of soda 
in sulphide of soda; improvement 
the inside figure of permanganate 
potash, 
ontract 
stic 


oT ides of 


and 
or nsid- 


prices on soda ash 


soda are unchanged. 
ble speculation 


s on these 


heard regarding 
commodities for next 
son but no announcement has been 
le as yet. 


Silent on Dye Pact 


VASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.— 
appeared in the public 
ss during the past few days to the 
ct that an agreement has been 
‘hed between State Depart- 
ment and the Reparations Commis- 
whereby 


ries have 


the 


the $256,000,000 which 
wed to the United States by Ger- 
v tor the American troop occupa- 
will be paid to the United States 
hrough the medium of Offi- 
of the State Department refuse 
discuss the situation but there 
ns to be a general opinion in 
shington that if anything of this 
is to be brought about it will re- 

e Congressional action. 


dy Cs. 


Prices quoted below were corrected to 
close of business Wednesday on the New 
York market, and we believe them to be 
accurate, though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


MOOTONE 50 ccceccccccccvsces 16 -- 16% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 1% — 1% 

EPGR PROG ce veccvacseccesve 2%— 2% 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump..... 38%— 3% 

Potash, LGmp...ss.ce«. . 3 = 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. 7 -— s 
Bleach, powder, per 100 lbs..1 90 — 210 
BURY. 5. 6 inne u's 4éeeees 5% —- 6 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid....... oy — 6% 
COmmered, tOM << ccccosevess 20 00 —25 00 
Epsom Salts, Tech., 100 lb.. 90 — 1 00 
Formaldehyde, Spot ....... 10%— 11 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs..... 75 — 1 45 
Glycerine (C. r.} bbis., . 

GMme., GELEE 2.205 00005 18 -- 18% 
RE OSA er ee 19% — 20 
Distilled, yellow, crude. 17 —- 17% 

Lead—Brown acetate ...... 10% — 11% 
White (crystals)....... l1l™ — 12% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lbs......2 75 _ ° 
Potassium—Bichromate 10% — 10% 
Chlorate crystals ...... . 6 _— 8 
Permanganate tech... 18 _— 20 
= acetate ..... ™%=— 8 

Bichromate i - 8 
Bisulphite, 35 degs te %e— 1% 
POUNEE -Gs-wi0c nce anese 9%— 10 
Phosphate (Commercial) . 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow ..... 24% - 25% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused.. 4 - 4% 
30% crystals .. See sie ace 2% — 4 

Tartar emetic, tech......... 29 —_— 31 
Cream of tartar, tech...... 24 _— 27 
Titk——CIFMRAIS 2c icccesccecor 29% — 3e 
Bichioride, 50 deg........ 10 —_ 11 
COUR, WOU. 6:5s.5-0'c tnnwewe 38 a 39 
Zine dust re rer ‘ ae 10 - 10% 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lbs 2 80 — 3 05 
CUREIG,  CEMGCEIS so icctvccsens 50 _— 52 
Formic, 85% ...... 18 -- 20 
Lactic, 22% ....ccsccvese ; 4% — Sly 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per ae” 
Te. Ip ten COP... .. 6s. 00 — 116 
Nitric, 36 @ 42 deg. per ioe 
Us chee wes sekeaecsueaes 6 00 — 6 56 
TORO icp dae hKOe DA aS whine 17 _ 18 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
RY) oe 15 00 —16 00 
WOROEED a6 sears whoben stews 30 —_— 32 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs.... 7 = 8 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ....... 56% — ‘ 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 6 —- 7 
Caustic, 70-76% ......... 8 —_ ty 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 

206 TBR ccccccccccccess 75 — 2 30 
Bicarbonate, per 100 Ibs..1 75 — 210 
Caustic, 76% per 100 lbs. .3 55 — 3 75 
i Be Milles ce vvccececas 1 20 — 1 46 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

(ye ee 14 —_ 15 
ROE Oh GO oss cccu dues 16 = 13 
Gambier liquid ....... Rate 8 —_ 18 
Hematine, Crystals ........ 15 —_ 26 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg., red 
EPP Eee Ue ere 15 — 26 
Indigo—Bengal ........... o. wee 
(;uatemala . - 

NN 6a dick dc adkecatee 85 _— se 
PP a cccesccovesese oo — ee 
Logwood chips ............ 2% — 3 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg.. 10 — 11 
| POPP ere 20 —_— 21 

Osage Orange, Extract 61 

ARRAS SRS 7 -—— » 

Osage Orange, crystals..... 17 _ 19 
Quercitron, Extract, 51 degs 6 — 7 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 51 

MO sak dese sees eae Wee 64y— 7 

Extract, stainless ........ 8% — s 
Tannic acid, technical.... 40 —_ 45 

DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 

Alpha Naphthylamine ... 20 == 25 
Aniline oll ... cia eee ee 16 == 16% 

Rs ca ware eave wh ace acie Sram 21 _ 22 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 50 = 66 

Technical : unas aea esas 22% — 25 
Dimethylaniline .... ere — 34 
Metaphenylene Di amine seus, oD — 1 00 
Paranitranaline ......-.+.+.++- 7 — 7 

OILS AND SOAPS 

Castor Oil, No. 3..... = 2% — 13% 
Lard oil, extra winter 

strained, 100 lbs.......11 75 — 
Extra No. 1, 100 lbs.....10 25 -- 

No. 1, 100 lbs rere 9 75 -- 
Olive oil. denatured, gal....1 15 — 1 20 


Foots 


Rees ea a aeaa eee 9 — 8% 
PD OE, Bie is eeanssc acu &8&%& — 9 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%....... 9 —- 10 

ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic... 50 _— 70 

Ege. technical .......00. 65 — 76 
Dextrine—Potato ...... ie 9 -- 9% 

Corn, carload lots, bags, 

aa 04 — 3 09 
Do., bbis., 100 Ibs........ 3 32 — 3 37 

Gum Arabic, amber sorts... 15 _— 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

bags, 100 Ibe... .ccccer. 3 39 _ 

Do., bbis., 100 lbsa........ 3 67 — ae 
Dam, GOME cc cccenecssvcecs 34% — 4% 
Starch, corn, bags, carload, 

BOO TRG. ccccccccccceses 2 47 — 2 67 
tks THE aecescacecoseass 2 75 — 2 86 
Corn, thin boiling, bags, 

ROO TOR. ccccvceseuscsese 3 62 — 38 67 
EPO, SL. oxsawes ceeaseen 3 80 — 3 91 
POCRLS <cccowcrccccevees 5 _— 7 
Rr a er ee 10 _ 11 
ME tucesee cd aekan.sewes 6% — 7 
Wheat, thin boiling OF 7 a= 8 

Tapioca flour ... - 4 —_ 6 
COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid) ......... 40 _— be 

Black, Columbia FF..... 95 — 110 

| SO ere 36 — 40 

ae eer ee 50 a 76 

Blue, sky, ordinary awe 70 — 1 36 

Blue, sky, FF. seu ee. ae — 3 60 

Benzo Azurine| at ork ace pha 1 00 — 1 36 

OO OS vic kivcccne tans 65 _ sb 

og ane 1 15 — 1 36 

RE ohio a nceleiene eines 1 20 — 1 66 

ere ree — 1 00 

(;reen G 85 — 1] 00 

a ee $0 — 2 00 

Red, Fast F.......cee. 1 20 — 1 60 

Red, Congo o waee aacee 6e — se 

Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B. 76 — 1 00 

Red, Benzo ao 10B.1 50 — 17 

Violet N . 1 15 1 25 

Yellow, Chloramine ......1 00 — 2 0 

Yellow, Chrysamine.... $0 — 1 26 

Yellow, Chrysophenine 90 3 00 

Yellow, Stilbene ...... ok — 1 40 
Developing Colors— 

POG Tes, Thiskc.s.c0c sevens 80 — 110 

Black, Zambesi ...... ‘ —_ oa 

PREMIGIIMG: 64.cccccc ences 1 oe — 116 
Sulphur Colors— 

MN a vans: 6 86804 2a6 a0 15 = 33 

Blue, cadet ....csscccese 50 _ 36 

eer 90 — 160 

NN wnuwedesedeveavewe 25 _ eo 

Green . 85 — 1 25 
Green, olive ehsaketeencuice 565 — se 
FOMOW wcccccccscces 7 — 1 00 

Basic Colora— 

AUPATRING .cccccosse 1 50 — 2 60 

Bismarck Brown ........ 60 = 76 

Chrysoldine ......... a<«<. — se 

Fuchsine crystals ........2 26 — 2 76 

Malachite green ........ 1 26 — 1 60 

Methylene biue ........-. 1 50 — 2 0 

Methyl violet ....... 1 15 — 1 40 

Rhodamine B, ex. cone 90 - & 50 

Rhodamine 6G ........-- 8 50 — 9 00 

GOLrGmIee 2. ccsccecse esa — 2 50 

Victoria blue B...........2 00 — 3 60 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue black..... 6e _— $0 

Naphthylamine black 4b. 50 _— 76 

Alizarine saphirol ...... 4 00 —_ os 

TMGIGSUNGS 2c ccccccccsseer 2 00 — 2 60 

Induline (water soluble). 75 — 1 60 

Sulphocyanine ........... 30 — 116 

Resorcin brown ........ 90 — 1 60 

Guinea green ....... Tien: ae — 3 60 

Wool green S...ccccecees 1 60 — 1 30 

Oream@e TE .ccsccccisccess 30 — 40 

Orange GG (crystals).... 60 — 1 060 

Acid fuchsine ..... a ee — 2 00 

Amaranth ........ aise aie ee — 1 50 

Azo Bordeaux .........- 75 — 1 00 

Azo eosine G......sseces 1 26 — 2 26 

Brilliant lanafuchsine won a — 1 60 

Brilliant scarlet ........ 85 _ 965 

Crocein scarlet ....... 1 10 — 1 20 

ume CO Bik 6 66400008 ; 75 oo 80 

AGO SOO 6 4: ct cee cweees 1 40 — 1 560 

Metanil yellow ......... 80 — 110 

Tartrazine .. irae waked aie ee — 1 30 

VPormMyl WVidiet « cccezceecs 2 75 — 3 26 
Chrome Colors— 

Alizarine (20% paste).. 50 _ 8 

Alizarine Orange (20% 

ORENGD ai-86 v.nsls Kevesenee 0 _— 60 
Alizarine yellow R we ewe 95 — 1 00 
Chrome orange .......-. 98 — 110 
Diamond black F....... 1 00 — 1 50 
Diamond black P. V...... 1 00 — 1 60 
Palatine chrome black.... 65 — $0 
Palatine chrome brown. 65 -— se 

Indigo— 


Svnthetic, 20% paste..... 25 -- ae 


Improvement in Dye 
Market Conditions 


More Interest Noted, Although 
Prices Do Not Reflect Greater 
Confidence—Dyewoods Better 
Despite the general 


in dye circles regarding the coal 


dissatisfaction 
noted 
tar sections of the new tariff act, opin 


ions as to market conditions 


seem 


reflect optimism and greater confid- 
ence. Naturally no immediate effect 
ot the hfting of the embargo was to | 


expected, and meanwhile interest on 
the part of consumers has been on the 
Ierease, 
his improvement has not been 
in the 


Pew change S 


Hected price list, in tact sucl 


as have been noted in dve 


quotations have been downward. Sta 
bility does not seem to have been 
achieved in this market as yet, 
tainly the firmness of price levels 
noted in the chemical market is not 
shared by the dye trade. 


vewoods reflect slightly improve 
conditions \ prominent firm has 
been noted as having increased its pt 
duction during recent weeks 
it is admitted that 
yet normal. 


One of 


conditions are not 


the 
ments of last week was the statement 
that the United States was not to pay 
cash for the reparation dyes to which 
it is entitled under the treaty but was 
to credit the value of these 
many’s debt to us for the mainten 
ance of our Army of Occupation. Dye 
men state that this is a possibl 


interesting ‘velop 


> to the American industr¢ but until 
official confirmation is given and 
formation available as to method of 
distribution and selling price deter- 
mination, it is impossible to state just 
what effect thé new ruling will have. 


~ 


Dye and C she ‘mical Notes 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., e an 
nounced that they are now producing 
Douglas brand starches at their plant 
n Cedar Rapid, lowa hese prod 
ucts were made by the Douglas Co. for 


seventeen years prior to 1919, 


the plant was destroyed by fire. Penick 


& Ford, Ltd., of New Orleans, [La., 
manufacturers of Brer Rabbit brand 
molasses and syrups, purchased the 
property in 1920 and retained the a 

tive members of the Douglas \ 
modern plant was built on th te and 
was at first devoted to the manutac- 
ture of corn syrup, but the starch unit 
was added later and is now producing 
pearl, powdered and other grace 

Thin boiling and special stare] vill 


be added within sixty days 
pany will continue the use of the trace 


name Douglas. N. W. H. Lenders 
who was eeneral manavet! I th P 
Douglas Co., has been elect 


president 


and general manager of the 
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- SODA 


_ SINCE 1881 


== 


Technical 
Service 


We maintain in our Technical 
Service Department a staff of 
experts in Alkali. These men 
ha studied the problems of 
the various industries wsing 
Alkali and know their particu- 
lar and individual needs. If you 
have a problem affected by soda 
ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anx- 
iety, we will be pleased to have 
you correspond with THE SOL- 
VAY PROCESS COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department If 
necessary, they will be glad to 
send a man who has specialized 
on your particular problem, to 
assist you in working out a sat- 
isfactory solution. 


NEW YORK-22 William St. | 

| BOSTON. 89 State St. 
DETROIT-625 Book Bldg | 
CHICAGO-30 N. Dearborn St. 

O08) REEL Cm 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


PLANTS AT 
SyrracuseE, N.Y. 
DETROIT, MICH. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
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ISO-CHROME COLORS 





7 products are proving 


of exceptional interest on 
account: of their simplicity of 
dyeing by the one-bath method; 
their fullness of shade; fastness; 


and level dyeing qualities. 


JENNINGS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


93 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRODUCTS 


AY 






Curd SOAP 
Veg-ol SOAP 
Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. 





Incorporated 1905 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP 82:333, SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
AH YX Red Oil Olive Oil 
Amber Oil 
Ny: AQ ( 


: y NY - 
re TR 


AA 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 

















FOR 
WARP SIZING 
” AND 
pees TRADEMARK PIECE GOODS 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT FINISHING 


Not only GOOD sizing but PERFECT sizing AT ALL TIMES 


is required if your looms are to produce 


THE BEST RESULTS - 


SIZOL, STARCH and SIZOL SERVICE 
NO OTHER INGREDIENTS NEEDED 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT & 
142 Irving Avenue Providence, R. I. 











H. P. BABBITT 











S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 











PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


P E N E T R O L BICHROMATE OF SODA 


HERRICK & VOIGT 












1 Liberty St. New York 
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Dyes and Chemicals— Continued er 


\ 
T zs 
Cc . SS 
} Ccdar Kapids plant. Mr. Lenders has brown from vellow shades to \ co 

» be erccted an entirely new starch plant reddish shades. Its principal use is J BOSTON 

has incorporated several patented for leather, it being an acid colo jp 

ures in the process of manufactur- suitable for either vegetable or 

lhe main selling offices will be chrome tanned leather. For maki 





ted at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, under tan and brown shades, it can be used ZL Y ae 
management of C. W. Bloomhall, either alone or as a bottom color and HA Consumers Who . 
M 
‘0: 
co 


was sales manager for the Doug- may be applied either in the drum or 


M e e 

Co. They will have southern of- by paddle, tray or brush.” Require Vat 
fces at Greenville, S. C., and Guy L. The Newport Chemical Works, i1 * . 
Morrison, who represented the Doug- introducing Newport Direct Fast co Dyes PROVIDENCE 

° PHILADELPHIA | 

las Co. in North Carolina, will rep- Scarlet 8 B, state: ** This is one of the be 3 | 
resent Penick & Ford in the southern series of Benzo Fast Scarlets and be FOR shades demanded by thei 
werviinne. cause of its very good fastness to trade, will be glad to know that | 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. light and acid should find a very ex the tollowing dyestuffs 

ounce a new product known as tended use. It is very suitable for 


HELINDONE 


Pontamine Fast Red 8 BL. They say: use in combination shades and finds GOL 
his product will be easily recog- also a wide application in the dyeing AL 

nized by its name as a direct red of of union material. Newport irect HYDRONE 

excellent fastness to light, solubility Fast Scarlet 8 B has a fair fastness to THIO-INDIGO 


and dyeing very evenly, as well as ex- chlorine and is suitable fo use in INDANTHRENE 





hausting well. For these reasons it is discharge work because it gives a | : ° . 

suitable for the use of cotton in all good clear white.” will be imported by us direct from | 
stages Of manufacture and_ particu- | the manutacturers— _ 
larly for tapestry and upholstery ma- : ‘ = FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUNING a e 
terial where the requirements are Knows No Dye Agreement M E FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIED. BAYER & CO. 

fastness to light. On Union materials a LEOPOLD CASSELLA & co. 7 z 
solid shades may be obtained from a Textile Alliance Not a Party to . F or co 
boiling glaube r salt bath, but when Negotiations in Paris ae cneeeee 






made the following announcement Son Street. New York City. 


e Chicago 
San Frencsce 


lved from an alkali soap bath the The Textile Alliance, Inc., has H A METZ (3 Cm 
inimal fibres are left white. The ek tissemmataxy tad wet : 
nt < x 1 ad ’ 


oduct may be printed on cotton by * The Textile Alliance, Ine., is in- 
usual method for direct colors formed by cable from Paris, dated 
1 can be discharged white with sul- September 29, that papers there have 





3 HA 
foxvlates It is also suitable for published in substane« J 
‘ ; M e 7 
iper " One Secretary stat Hughes go 
Sulphogene Cutch © is a new prod announced yesterday that T z 
wt of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & hereafter German dye d co 
2D Co., of which they state: “ This prod- liveries to United States An Fee 
; . ™ : > re 1 Fe 
ct is a sulphur color producing under Peace Treatic 
AP : a especially the German 
rowns of great intensity and of ex itis : 
a : ; ’ ; \merican pact would be 
ellent fastness to light and washing. 


1922 Fall Season Card of the Textile Color Card Association 


_ entirely credited against 


ve Oil lt is suitable for use on all classes of the accumulated Army 
er Oil ‘otton goods, having good solubility. Bill 
Foots \iter treatment with copper chro- iia 


wo. Present dye deliveries can THE : 
nate and acetic acid changes the he at least doubled unde: For Matching 
shade only slightly, but increases the a special agreement be NEWPORT Mode 
\ fz stness to light and storing.” tween the Textile Alliance 
In announcing Pontacyl Violet 4 of America and the Ger OLORS Shades 
BL. a new product, E. I. du Pont de man Dye Cartel C 


: BS pig Three. Commission has con 
Nemours & Co. state: “ This product i a 
in acid color producing a_ bluish 


et but somewhat redder than Pon- 


sented to the arrangement. 


ion +r ° Our highly develope rvice laboratories are pre 
The Textile Alliance, Inc. has no eae : 
r pared to furnish formulas for the duplication of 

knowledge of these negotiations ex 





1 Violet C4B previously offered. any of these shades on your own material. Every 
rT, - 7 - . cepting what it has seen in the different fabric or material requires a little dif 
I iossesses good fastness to fulling ; s eae , ’ . -haps a different selectiox 
aoe papers, and is not a party to them. erent treatment or perhaps a differen ction 
YOU ind washing. It may be aftertreated rrp . Be of colors and very often the fastness requirements 
: a There is no existing agreement ; ; 
with chrome; it has <ood solubility, | | T 1 \Tli : I for one line are entirely different than for an 
: . . vetween the extile Alliance, nc. ‘ ‘epare os for ‘ ) 
<=, therefore, dyes more evenly than the : ; : other. We are prepared to submit formulas ¢ 
{ : . : - and the German Cartel, and none is meet your own requirements and our practical 
ther brand and is suitable for ma- $ ate: ake eon oe 1 
1 ° ‘ “ ° in contemplation. mill demonstrators will, on request, assist you in 
CHIT dyeing. It is offered for dye sienna wae ‘ “ a obtaining the results in your own dyehouse 
as a self color or for fancy shades TEXTILE ALLIANCE, IN¢ ; 
es : ; ‘ON Secretar The use of our service will entail neither expense 
on slubbing, knitting and sweater E. A. Macon, Secretary. S be = ace : 
as 10 loss o ne fo ol 
— n, also carpet yarn. —— 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., in \ tI = 
. . . - re 2 Ss « 
uuncing Pontamine Diazo_ Bor- Await Le si ation 
leaux 7B, say: “ This product is a Wasnincton, D. C.—Those who 
irect color which diazotizes and de- are in closest touch with the repara 
ps producing clear Bordeaux or tion dye stuff situation, both at the 
ASS. Claret shades. It is readily soluble State Department and elsewhere, are 
e ' es - . - ®tGus Pat ofF 
dyes evenly, therefore, suitable of the opinion that no definite ar “COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 
machine dyeing as well as for rangements can be entered into be 


ise in combination with other colors tween the Reparations Commission 


ucing similar shades.” and the State Department for the dis NEW PORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
announcing Du Pont Resorcin tribution of reparation dyes until PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


n 3R, E. I. du Pont de Nemours after some legislation is provided by 
. S 2 ; ; ; Branch Sales Offices: 
X ) Say: [his product is similar Congress. The general opinion here ro 
‘ 3 ; a BOSTON. MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
roperties to du Pont Resorcin seems to be that nothing definite will 


a PROVIDENCE, R. I GREENSBORO, N. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
vn 5G, but is considerably redder be done until after election and Con 





hade permitting production of gress reconvenes. 
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' : he ; : 
' ° > . ly n ‘ S It sé nots, 141 they have not pulied apart uutting enough ends in to mak¢ t tig 
Long Chain Beaming im mts S) be. | on . : 8 
. \ iT n chai ire e t the betore reaching the b ming Irame, even beam If there are not em ta 
being ilways break there ends of one color, one or more c 5 Cr 
- ( WV he . ng gvathers the yarn, either should be added and all beame hi 
hrouch the liquor t se end float from the spoolers blowing it off the gether if there are any more c S 
top until a 1 is forme this fr e while the yarn is running, or at that belong to the same pattern. R 
inch getting bigger tight nd th ig from the back comb, the beams are also made by the beamer un 
finally getting caught agai little drop wire bars, or leasing comb, be- when running two or more chai f tw 
irther on, breaking or snarling the iuse they have not been cleaned one color or different colors. He ca 
r! lit goes along with the chain ten enough. After the yarn has been have more tension on one chain t I 
: e Worn guide p p of the dryer dyed bleached, this lint is stuck to the other. This will wind the ti ht a 
use ma broke h Being in son of the other ends and quite chain harder, making it lower t: ar ro 
n out of the way place they are not ften breaks a number of ends at the the other, and the chain with 
imined ten as t should be eaming. lesser tension will run looser w th 
Ata « eiaks ives “me chould mie: . . - 4 Se ei as a 
\ll sets of warps or ains shoul Taking Care of Extra Ends will make it higher on the beam. 
Ye matched for shade with a sample ee as Poor selvages or selvages that " 
: rr piecing yarn some mulls pro — ‘ iad t ill 
‘ . le bobbin in the use when : 1. ‘ ' - crowded and to ugh wi rul t u 
Yarn Damaged in Dyeing ene a vide the beamers with a length of : ; 5 : 
; ‘ ished and before being sent to the i Peart a eae slack, forming kinks that will n pt 
he , g ; yarn ot each color, or let them take : 1 , 1] . 
2s veaming room. In the beaming room <‘ . : : : bad weaving, especially on | 1 
? ’ , aming roo! une 2 ~ alength off the other end of the chain, or: ae, SS ein 
’ there should be another set of sample vee . . where the slack ends let the w 5 pi 
ie ere - Lbea ; ae which they tie up between the friction ? r 
, hade bbins I tl shades shoul 1 ; . stop motion wires drop and stop te 
ee marenen yeah et ' . rolls and the beaming frame. A con- >! ‘ I Pe 
e matched there so to make sure tee] zi ‘ ae loom. This causes the weaver t m 
‘ y f 5 venient little arrangement for taking oe . sol ; 
ae ( re m igh alike not to : ; . > a great deal of time. Selvages that b: 
ai anto er a nt oe care of the extra ends and saving the S : : , ae 
use trouble when thev reach the ~ 70. ; : are made too low will run off tight e 
' ‘ ; oe ae varn for piecing up with, or running ; ‘ ; : ; 
hinge depart t iS Will als ° ; 5 z and break on the slasher. Better 
5 on the imperfect yarn that has to be Snes rae earns 
ae sella nt r if a set ss F = ning work for the slasher can be mac 
t a chee _., pulled off, is shown at Fig. 2. Re eee ie 1] | 
happen to get bv him, which . so ; os by pulling back the chain for all 
PI oe Yarn that is dyed in unclean vats - ae eee 
the case once in a whil ones a a > 4 ° that run in while beaming. This 
. hlea carries with it some of the sediment. —, : “a ie 
. ‘ . . . . . : also cause iess waste on the Slasi 
if Rewinding Colored Chains When such yarn is dry the sediment ; 7 
; : ' : ; co when the set is run out. 
h , One of t ‘ t i < ‘auses the ends to cling and stick to aes 
; a The beamer should always mak a 
re en 5 1 ed goods gether, sometimes so badly that the : . 
; ee de sure he has the right shade to piece g 
nufacturing is a rewinding or beamer has to push the swinging comb ‘ , ; 5 
S J : ae al : : up with. He should tie all broke: ) 
¥ of colored or 1 1ed chains, up a yard or so, then run that much , st 
5 : an ae ori a ae 1 ends, not twist them, breaking all t t 
they are ret ( 1 the dye on the beam and push the comb up : ‘ os 
, od ! ss knots off short so they will not ca 
al he ea eaming 1s again Wet warps or Warps that have ‘ ss ; \ 
| : .] 1 1 bother and trouble for the wea 
' e are m erse: some not been properly dried cause this .., : 
“9 he waste from tying up knots shx 
- heen esninin ther reasons same trouble to a certain extent se E oI Pe 
ce ae nae : not be allowed to run on the be 
Fics 1] mention , lone chai Broken and snarled chains, slack : aes : stra 
: 5 os ; ; bas lhe lint should be cleaned from 
; tz a2 1 ¢ ich to the threads and twisted selvages are con E : ; 
: = aT . 1 swinging comb and expansion co! 
; » nerenn 4 in tinually turning up in the beaming ° 3 
az . ; aa } Irequently ier to prevent it t 
> 1, . es a great de yf room no matter how carefully the se 
“ , . ; . } coraes running on the beam 
" < \ ieee) Seen ind oe to become a dve house is managed. Oftentimes 
- , ; ; bar ‘heomellos mw kbs bois ak) 
: ni oe yveame! the yarn is broken and snarled to such Chis wa and lint, when it 
ught betwe Replacing the ends that are out, an extent that it is quicker and gone through the size and comes 
e va ne up the broken ends without cheaper to cut the chain and tie it % the expansion comb in the front 
- ; ¢ the slasher often hr & . ther 
eariea «denen ver, starting from the other end, A the slasher, often breaks a numbe: 
r nd ates aie Hie ti 
e is t t ind extra Is are not as defective pile or too small a number ¢mds. Many times the warp has t 
it co iple they sé \t the of ends in the chain is another prob- taken off where such a break occurs 
, =) j : el i i ae aii iveinie aiecanl 
wists thas lt t : e time constant attention must be lem for the beamer, keeping him run- Whether the beam has only a few « 
l { al l I ; " : 2 : Sch eine cae i oe eee ( 
{ to the chain as it leaves the coil ning back and forth from the beam ©" it or is nearly full. When pi 
roket so that it will not run into the to the pile or friction rolls, the yarn "g up the broken end, the beat 
snarl When running more lifting up in bunches and getting should be careful te have = Swe 
; ee snarled before tying it up. Crossed et 
) t ‘ mer us See tal he P P 
1 1 . ~* nn 4 2 + + l- - h peas 
te emt Ea ' eres Pee oe \ll chains have a lease at both ends C@USe a great many Japs a bea 
os ae: eat a aaah ow nd several leases through the length, WW being run off at the slashing 
tesa thle in the expansion comb and onto usually every 500 or 600 yards. These Broken Beam Heads 
Colored Ends Sticking Together : ' ate site’ iow, Meaeeslae 
. +] ‘ ee eases é ») enable the beamer to The equipment and the cond 
t Ol mb straighten out his warp if it she uld under which the beamer has to w 
t a pa hecome tangled or crossed The are responsible for bad work and | 
} tha ller Gniche 1 - ’ 
: 1 ease that the baller finishes on should f production on the slashers. C 
se : ‘ e wav be distinguished s hat a ee ae ths aes 
Spinning and Spooling Defects , “Papert ‘, Sider broken beam heads, principa 
nd : Ve ( VW \\ whi “nN end oT those wit ne ths eg bes oft the out 
: start edge or t ve tor ropes When the 
he b er ha yr I 1 the start "17 ¢ + fens an nt 
+ = iT S Sii¢ e€ trictio I 
sé 1 eedas ft t u s ofte ¢ ( } number 
¢ S nds ’ before the slas 
rere , : ‘ not t tender can ¢ his causes 
c , t ri extra be t ( na set, W 
s { ¢ im means eX é ti n 
} . +} : 
e la he and extra ¢ Se “¢ 
| ee : i tions 1 
ce the . 1 the the beamer. 
4] 
alt S r > > 
Bre els efiv those 
5 re brok eads, cause t 
Sts ~ { one thous e / the en 
: Set ers Bi ke ] 
a ce , , Ridgv Beams and Poor Selvages reads ed sh 
Ritou haan ave ancthes fant tat chalane ne the ret 
va - , the sclacherc ¢ te ften shop. for eas t t whe 
e 4 ‘ é + P + : ce ‘ + + the vari hic ¢r thle mai hye cause j hy the ic a. M Nn eams that rTre 
‘ eat of the cans t ) in) | take t Slit ers that lavs out the warp not properly balanced it runs slack 
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ke ar tight as the heavy side of the beam 
ni falls and rises. This snaps many ends. 
c 5 Crooked beam journals produce much 


he same effect on the yarn. 


Col irs Every now and then beam heads get 
R yose while running in the slashers, 
Pane ind the salvage ends slip down be- 
ins of tween the head and the yarn, which 
ema causes them to break. A good many 


Ey nds are broken on beams through 








t careless handling from the beaming 
t room to the slasher room 
h ¢ The importance of good lighting in 
“ the beaming room should not be over- 
looked, as lighting has indirectly, as 
at well as directly, a great influence 
In off upon the quality and the amount of 
n production obtained The cost of 
le S lighting when compared with wages 
warps paid the beamer is a small item. A 
Pp few minutes more work from each 
0 los man as a result of good lighting over 
Ss that balances the expense of providing the 
tight extra illumination 
ri —iaeiiettieiaion aii 
ee Knitters Discuss Problems 
2 1 ( tcd from page 8O) 
ashers wrders. He stated that they are 
equipped to handle problems on dyes 
mak and knitting. This work has been 
piec greatly facilitated by the co-operation 
rol f five government experts who have 
ll t to do with the purchasing of hosiery 
ca ind underwear for the Army and 
eave Navy. He touched on the value of 
she the Collection Department to the 
beat nembers, $125,000 having been col- 
m t lected bv it during the last few 
col nonths. He laid especial stress on 
the necessity of reducing costs of 
manufacturing, and selling more 
t economically and the vital importance 
es \f all members and officers of the as- 
nt sociation co-operating to the fullest 
be! xtent on the various standardization 
to bi problems which are too big to be 
ecurs solved individually. Luncheon was 
y cuts served in the dining room of the Old 
pi Colony Club upon the adjournment 
eame! \f the morning session. 
raig Cost Finding Session 
ends The afternoon session led by Mr. 
be MecCullaugh was devoted to a gen 
ng ral discussion and analysis of the 
tandardized cost finding system for 
i hosiery and underwear which was de- 
. veloped by the National Association 
wy ind sent out some months ago. Many 
7" f the mill executives brought their 
‘ost experts with them to participate 
- n this discussion which was calcu 
= ited to clear up certain features and 
— to help to fit the mill practices of dif- 
ro ferent mills to the svstem. 
— The cost svstem subject was fol 
7 ywed by a discussion of market con 
aed tions and raw materials participated 
a by the representatives of mills 
wh rming the retail groups. The pre- 
ast uiling opinion seemed to be that if 
, nditions continue as at present a 
in prices will be necessary. The 
ttendance was one of the largest of 
t the meetings vet held in this 
Navv Wants Neckerchiefs 
rey Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau 
; f Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
a not Department, will open bids on Oct. 
ins > for 150,000 neckerchiefs. 
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Certified Rodier Fabrics 


Collection Strong in Blistered Ef- 


fects—Metal Threads Featured 
The certified collection of new 
fabrics from the Rodier showing, 
seen on the New York market. this 
week, contains many of the styles 
noted in the Sept. g issue of this 
journal together with several addi 
tional ones. These new fabrics are 


given great weight by those in close 
touch with trends the 
ground that the American market is 
ripe for a change and that the in- 
genuity of the French designer is in 
tune with the times and is showing 


tashion on 


the way toward new modes in ma- 
terials for women’s dress. 

The spirit of the new French nov 
elties may find expression here in 
goods slightly different from the 


original types, though some of the 
cloths may 
from the French workshops 
American mills. The 
ings of several of the women’s weat 
selling the New 
market lose lines 
strongly influenced 
French creations. 

The collection 


bodily 
to the 


| 
spring show 


be transplanted 


fabric agents in 
dise 


by 


York will 


these new 


referred to above 


as accepted by the Parisian cou 
turiers contains the following fal 
rics: 


Arabullor, showing a surface com- 
posed of small blisters. 

Jeu de Dames Crispella, a 
of triangular blisters grouped in pairs 
to form squares. 

Astrakella, a reversible fabric, 
whereas most of the others of this 
group are double weave goods with 
yauze back to 
to give permanence and prominence 


series 


hold the padding and 


to the blisters. Astrakella has a 
striped effect not unlike a_ seer 
sucker. 

Cloky de Kaitas, a heavy cloth 
with blisters forming a large pat 
tern. 


oT 


Crispella de Darfelluy, another 
the blistered group. 

Clokeole, a fine crinkled surface in 
reversible fabric. 

Zenahcloky Dubarry, a high pad- 


ded blister fabric, embroidered with 


scattered sprays of red flowers and 
green leaves. In the sample the 
background was white 

Les Montagnes Clokellor, a blis 
tered surface with a face of all 


metal threads, used largely for trim 
ming. 


Zenahcloky de Filar, a marked 
blister surface with highly polished 
metal threads, or “lame” tl 
running crosswise 

Zenahcloky Ruisse d’Or Fleuri, a 


similar fabric with “lame” thread 
in stripes at intervals of %4 inch ar 
and embroidered blossoms scatter¢ 
at intervals of about 4 inches. The 
sample is silver on black with yellow 
and red flowers. Its chief use is f 
linings and in the jacquette blouse 
Ruisse d’Or, similar 


the embroidered 
the trimming of 
the 


1amed but without 


blossoms, for 


user 
} 


| 
dresses addition to two uses 


in 
named above. 


WORLD 


( rispellind IX« Oo” ri ed 
elty with high colo floral patterns 
on black. Che range comes t 
colors and black. (he samples 
black and white and black and white 
nd King blue he tifs 
Kast Indian derivation &- $o bs) 
added in the form of s low pa 
terns. 

lubelaine, a glorified corduroy « 
fect with deep and wide wi ribs 

Raillaine, a similar rik 
smaller ribs 

Frizelaine, a still finer fabric sug 


gestive more 


The three 


of the poplin 


last named fabrics form 


a group by themselves. 


New Wolstenholme Office 

\ften 
Improvements, 
of an addition, 
& Sons 0.. 
Philadelphia, are now occupying their 
These 


aiterations and 


extensive 


including the erection 


Thos. Wolstenholme 


worsted yarn 


spinners, 


new offices. extensions and 


Improvements were 


necessary to S¢ 


cure the increased efficiency and facil 


ities required for their exten 


ness. The old offices therefore were 


completely overhauled and improved, 


while an additional building, about 30 
by 70 feet, with skylight, was erecte 
along Frankford Avenue. This new 
portion is occupied by the general of 
fices of the company, while the exe¢ 

tives occupy the rebuilt ection By 
making these changes, the entire « 

fices of the plant are now placed upon 
the first floor, instead of two floors 


New and 


equipment was 


as previously. 
lighting 
with tile 


improved 
added, 
1d new office fur 


1 
alSO 
flooring, ar 


niture and equipment installed so that 


nothing 1s lacking to bring the com 
plete facilities of the offices to the 
highe stage of efficienc 


Republic Truck Receiver 


AtMA, Micu.—The appointment of 
Security Trust Company of Detroit, 
as receiver for the Republic Motor 


lruck Co., Inc., made by Judge Tuttle 
of the Federal Court at Detroit, was 
with the of the 
and its largest creditors and is a step 


concurrence company 


in connection with the car- 
rying out of a plan of reorganization. 


necessary 


lhe business of the company will be 
with Colonel 
operations, and 


Smith in 
the 


oT reorganiza 


continued 
of 
proposed pl. n 
made public as 

The 


ition 1S 


1 et 
cl details 


large 
of the 


will } 
tion Will De 


practicable. Republic Truck 


Sa (orpor 


Bids for Navy Goods 


R WN opened hy the PRiuire 
fs s and Accor N Di 
rtm October 24 for t mi 
] + } vgdré 1 the ind ¢ 

1 1 

ed Same té¢ tor € n 
lred_ tl ind irds f 26-inch 


dred fifty thousand vard f 26-inch 
§34-oun leached drill Also for 


‘é 199 


cloth and 


sixty-five thousand linear yards of 
ighteen-ounce 54-inch blue kersey. 


Scientific Silk Tests 
Attitude of Jap Reelers Forecasts 
Buying on Specifications 

he preparing 
himselt for the day when the Ameri- 


Japanese reeler is 


can manutacturer will buy raw silk 
on specification, in the opinion of 
\. FF. Edwards ot the U. S. Testing 
Co., Inc. Over two-thirds of the ma 


chines manufactured by that company 
tor the mechanical testing of raw 

Che reports of the Raw Silk Classi- 
fication Committee of the Silk Asso- 
ciation ve naturally stimulated in 
terest in the possibilities of mechani 
with both the reeler and 
manutacturer, but it is the reeler 


to the matter 


testing 


who seems be giving 
closer study 
Many manutacturers, 


however, have had the gage machine, 


American 


which measures the reeling defects in 
a given length of raw silk, 


in their own laboratories or 


installed 
are using 
The ten 
classification of raw silk recom 
mended the Silk 
tion Committee provides a means for 
grading and makes possible an intelli- 
gent interpretation of the relationship 
of the findings of the tests to actual 


those in the testing houses, 
tative 
by 


Raw Classifica- 


mill operations. 


Lowell Textile Co. Sale 
he sale of the plant of the Lowell 
lextile Company, North Chelmsford, 
Mass., 
1922, by authorization of the trustees 
bankruptcy. 


plant buildings with annex and boiler 


} 1 


will be held Tuesday, Oct. 10, 


in lhe sale includes the 
engine room as well as approximately 
twelve acres of land and full equip 
ment and The 
equipped with 281 looms, including 
and & Knowles 


machines, also preparatory and spin 


’ 
supplies. 


plant is 


Draper Crompton 


ning machinery, twisters, spoolers, 


winders, etc. The sale is in charge 
of J. E. Conant & Co., f 
Lowell, Mass. 


European Mi 


Conti é rom 


auctioneers of 


ll Conditions 
page 82) 


taking business at a loss rather than 


close down. On account of the un 
satisfactory situation of spinners 
using American cotton, a proposal 


has come forth to revive cotton con- 
| | cieed 


such as was exer luring the 

var, whereby production is limited in 

the interest f the whole trade and 
cern ch are either tempor 
topped or injured by the co1 

trol compe d \ persistent feel 
¢ wever, that this pro 

f t be adopted as the trade 
et t pri foreign 
let | mn rradual reductio1 
n S luction. Export or 

( it ge but Indian buying 


France Working Overtime 
] indi of France 


| and 


| fy] 
t workine il 
c i i 


The textil istries 


time there is 

















































Ons 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BLACKSTONE THREAD CO. 


CONVERTERS OF 
Yarns and Threads for the Trade 
Glazing on Spools and Tubes 


for all purposes 


244 Pine Street 








WANTED 
One or two accounts of lines selling to 
Textile Mills by an organization with 
three salesmen covering Southern Mills 
Commission basis 


Addr \ ext World 


COMMISSION WEAVING 
WANTED 


Cotton, Wool or Worsted 63 


and 72” Looms. 


CLEA! 


tRIELD MFG. CoO 


> Philadelphia 


COMMISSION KNITTERS WANTED 
On Art Silk and Wool Fabrics. Can 
assure those properly equipped steady 
work. Submit samples and full details 
of equipment 

Adare Ad rex \\ 
i} irt \ N \ 













Why Not NOW? 


Why not send that list of 
“discarded” machines today? 


TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE 


will introduce them to men who will 
be glad to pay cash to obtain them 











Send the list NOW so that it will be 


in time for the next issue 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 
Samples and Price on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


OSIERY 


Seamin 
& Weltin 
GRAVER BROTHERS 


Fifth & Columbia Ave. Phila,Pa 
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yparently no lessening in the de 
ind for their product. In all see 
t but especially among the spi 
ners and weavers, there is optimism 
Spinners are booked from two t 
fo months in advance and have 
vered their raw cotton obligations, 


while weavers will be busy until Jan 
uary While the French industry 1s 
prosperous and working full time, 
this prosperity has been consummated 
mainly by reduced production result 
ing trom shorter hours of labor 
Wages Of operatives are still more 
than 400 per cent above pre-war level 
but have brought about higher 
standard of living and this’ has 


caused a demand for goods of finer 


Swiss Industries Cautious 

lhe Swiss textile industries are 
cautious and although the majority 
of the cotton spinning and weaving 
mills in Switzerland are now work 
ing on orders which will carry them 
through October, November and De 
cember, opinion is rife that duller 
times are forthcoming. Much cotton 
is being imported by Swiss merchants 
from America via Antwerp, and 
there is a substantial export trade 

cotton varn with Germany, while 
good qualities of finer yarn, 60s-200s 
are coming from England lhe 
Swiss market for fine cotton goods 

ery active at present, large quan 
ities of gray goods arriving trom 


ngland to be finished. 


Italian Mills Busy 


Italian cotton mills have orders for 


several months ahead. 


There is a 
fairly steady hand-to-mouth business 
for domestic consumption, and whil 
exports are below pre-war, activity 
exists for foreign shipment. Pro 
duction is below pre-war for several 
reasons: Hours of labor have beet 
reduced trom ten and_ eleven to 
eight; domestic consumption is run 
ning to finer counts; exports, mainly 


the coarser counts, have fallen off: 
and the draughts of last autumn 
caused curtailment ot operations 


Weaving mills were generally will 
ing, up to a short time ago, to ob 
ligate themselves for a month or two 
ahead notwithstanding uncertainty in 
the world cotton situation, but now 
they are exhibiting narrow commit 
ments and conducting their opera 
tions more on a basis of short time 
delivery. In staple commodities mills 
are running on goods which are sold 
either in work or about as soon as 
produced. Estimates place the pres 
ent average monthly consumption of 
raw cotton at 40,000 bales 

In the Netherlands, as in Italy and 
Switzerland, the mills at present are 
slackness 
months. 
Belgium textile mills are operating 


well occupied, although 


may develop in the winter 


at about an So per cent capacity, and 

though conditions are better than a 

ear ago new ditt es are causing 
x1evty 


Polish Mills at Capacity 
Polish cotton mills have been run 
ning at capacity for a long time and 


many are now operating two shifts 
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= a! 
While th 


spindleage is approximately 900,00 


of eight hours each 


last reports indicate that the basis 
production is just about double du 
to the overtime operations. The chi 
cason for this activity rests in thi 
steady export trade, which 1s est 
mated at between 30 and 40 per cel 
Very little bus 
ness is being done with Russia. mos 


of total production 


of the Polish product finding its wa 
into the Balkans and Germany. Rav 
cotton stocks are readily availabl 
some American shippers maintaining 
stocks at Bremen or in Lodz against 
which spinners draw according t 
their requirements. The Polish tex 
tile industry is noteworthy in that the 
larger textile interests combine spin 
ning, weaving, bleaching, dveing 
napping and other operations, an ex 
ceptional condition for Europe 


Slackening in Austria 


\ustria has been operating ful 
time but economic and financial up 
heaval is causing material slackening 
It is estimated that half of the cotto1 
yarn spun in Austria is woven do 
mestically, the remainder going for 
export to nearby countries. Of its 
cotton goods Austria imports _ five 
times as much as it exports, and mills 
are therefore confronted with an in 
creasingly 


embarrassing problem 


Czecho-Slovakia, due relatively 
high currency value and _ hi; 
ternal prices, cannot at preset 
sume or export mill production, and, 
therefore, mills are in an extremel\ 
difficult operating 
only two or three days a week. Th 
belief is prevalent, however, that as 


situation, many 


domestic economic difficulties im 
prove, the cotton industry will be 


like WISe, 
Employment Figures 


Unemployment in English textil 


but wages 1 


industries 1s decreasing 
September, 1922, figured at the cur 
rent exchange, were slightly Wel 
than those paid in February Mal 
piece workers for a week of 48 hours 
received, $13.64; male time workers 
$12.08: machine men for a week 

$7 hours, $14.94, and = engravers 
$16.76. Belgian male spinners op 
crating 1000 spindles receive, 

the current exchange, $.186 per 
hour and an additional $.066 pet 
hour for each additional 200 spindles 
up to 2400. Ring spinners operating 
up to 300 spindles receive $.104 pet 
hour per 100 spindles and $.0066 pe: 
hour for each 50 additional spindles 
up to 500, while operators of 325 
spindles receive a further increase 
of $.0066 per hour. Belgian weavers 
receive $.12, $.17 and $.19 per hour 
for operating 2, 4 and 6 looms rr 
spectively. Unemployment in Bel 
gian textile industries is decreasing 
Wages in the Italian textile industr\ 
at present averaged, on Septembet 
7: Female cotton spinners, 1.53 lire 


(the New York rate for the lir: 


September 7 was 4.34 cents): cottor 
weavers, 1.45 lire: weavers on aut 
matic cotton looms, 2.34 lire; uw 
skilled male labor in cotton mills 
1.92 lire; wool spinners, 2.01 lirs 


and wool weavers, 1.80 lire. 


\ 


